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Preface 


The club player is unaware of the subtleties that exist in grandmaster chess both strategi¬ 
cally and tactically. The psychology of the chess struggle is even less well understood. 
Grandmasters analyze chess at a depth that is unfathomable to amateurs; moreover, they 
have extensive knowledge of chess history and opening theory as well as extraordinary 
endgame technique and tactical vision. However, having reached such a high level can 
make it difficult to understand what is lacking in the mind of the amateur, and therefore, 
what to explain, what not to explain, what to assume, etc. The purpose of this book is to 
bridge the gap between grandmaster and amateur through a conversation between 
Grandmaster Boris Gulko, the only player to hold both the USSR and US championship ti¬ 
tles, and student Joel R. Sneed, PhD, a professor of psychology and amateur chess player. 
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Introduction 


Boris: So we meet again to continue our studies. I hope you have benefited from the les¬ 
sons so far and that your chess is improving. 

Joel: My game continues to improve. My rating is over 1900 now and I was able to take 
clear first in the Marshall Chess Club U200 tournament this year. 

Boris: Very good! That's excellent progress. 

Joel: What did you have in mind for this next installment of lessons? 

Boris: Well, the first volume of this series was devoted mainly to strategic problems, and 
the second primarily to dynamic problems. This volume is devoted to the connection be¬ 
tween strategic and dynamic factors and the psychology of the struggle inherent in chess. 
We will consider such topics as the weakness of squares of one color and how this trans¬ 
lates to the fight for the initiative (see, for example, my games against Shabalov, Benjamin, 
and Kholmov), the struggle for the initiative, counterplay, prophylaxis, the struggle for the 
center, and the interconnections between these various themes. 

Special chapters are devoted to the advantage of the bishop pair, the struggle of minor 
pieces, the dynamic power of the passed pawn on the d-file (my game against Ilya Gure¬ 
vich), and provoking counterplay from the opponent with the purpose of using the weak¬ 
ness such counterplay creates against him (my game against Geller). 

Some strategic ideas will also be considered that are specific to certain openings, such 
as the Sicilian (different ideas connected to Black’s counterplay) and the Catalan (different 
ideas connected to White’s struggle for the advantage). In all the games, we consider chess 
psychology, but the second one against Browne (Game 21) will be devoted exclusively to 
the topic of the psychology of chess thinking. 

As in our previous two volumes, we will solve many different types of problems with 
different levels of complexity, ranging from l (easiest) to 6 (hardest). To get the most out of 
the book, I would recommend to the reader to try and solve these problems yourself before 
reading on. 

Joel: That sounds great, let's get started! 
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Chapter One 

The Advantage of 
the Two Bishops 


Boris: Our first topic will be the advantage of the two bishops. 

Joel: Great! I always hear about how grandmasters love their bishops, but I never seem 
to be able to take advantage of having them myself. 

Boris: The advantage of the two bishops becomes most prominent in the endgame when 
the number of pieces is reduced. In the middlegame, the two bishops can be overshadowed 
by other factors, such as who has the open file or a weak king, but in the endgame the 
bishops are usually better than either bishop and knight or two knights. For example, if 
you are a pawn up in the middlegame you could be worse, but if you are a pawn up in an 
endgame (say king and pawn against king) you are better even it turns out to be a techni¬ 
cally drawn position. In the following game you will see two bishops dominate bishop and 
knight. 


Game 1 

B.Gulko-A.Kremenietsky 

Moscow Championship 1983 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £\c 3 e6 3 g3 d5 4 exd5 exd5 5 Ag2 6 d3l? 

I tried this move in several games with good results. Black usually has to play ...d5-d4 
because the pawn on d5 is underprotected, which gives White interesting opportunities. 
I've had good results with this variation, even though it has been considered harmless ever 
since the candidates match between Spassky and Korchnoi. In that match, White played 6 
£>ge2?! d4l 7 £>e4 £>xe4 8 Jk.xe4 £>d7! 9 d3 £rf6 with a comfortable game for Black in 
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B.Spassky-V.Korchnoi, Kiev (5th matchgame) 1968. 

6...d4 7 £>e4 £>xe4 

Now White can implement his opening idea. In the earlier game, B.Gulko-LAlburt, Al¬ 
ma-Ata 1971, Black tried 7...£\d5 8 £>e2 £\c6 9 0-0 &e7 10 C4 dxcB 11 bxc3 0-0 12 fibl and 
White obtained a position with good prospects. 

8 dxe4l? 



Boris: The idea of this move, a novelty at the time, was to bring my knight from gl to d5 
via e2 and f4, which would give me the initiative. 

Joel: Yes, I’ve played this variation as Black and never saw this move or prepared any¬ 
thing against it. 

Boris: Yes, it is unusual. 

Joel: Since I've never seen it, what is the objective value of this move? 

Boris: The objective value of moves in chess is very often subjective. There isn’t anyway 
that gives you a certain advantage, otherwise everyone would play the same thing and 
that would be the end of chess. This move has an idea attached to it and Black has to come 
up with a plan to defend against it. In this game, my opponent was unable to come up 
with such a plan. Theory hasn’t had much to say about this variation, but in practice Black 
has to figure out what to do about the knight on d5. 

Joel: So objectivity is subjective? 

Boris: Yes, and maybe not only in chess. 

8...i,e7 

Black rejected the most natural move in the position, which was 8...4^c6, because he 
wants to meet White’s £>d5 by moving his own knight to f 6 to exchange it. 

9 &e2 o-o 10 o-o £>d 7 ?! 
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Exercise: What you would play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I considered ll f4 but that seemed too loosening. I also thought about ll £\f4 
which seemed good against moves like ll...4tf6 (because of 12 e5) or ll...£\b6 (because of 
12 a4), but ll..Jk.g5 looked like a good response. Therefore, I came up with ll Ma with the 
idea of ll.. Jlg5 12 Wd2, when White can take on f4 with the knight and play fiadl fol¬ 
lowed by c2-c3, pressuring Black’s center. 

Boris: I like your estimation of ll £\f4 as promising White a good position, but not your 
suggestion of ll itf4 because the bishop on f4 restricts your knight on e2. After ll JLf4 
Black could play ll...Af6 and the knight on e2 doesn't have good prospects. Your sugges¬ 
tion of ll f4 is worse than ll Jk.f4, because the pawn on f4 restricts both the knight and 
bishop. It would make sense if you had an attack on the king but this is a mere fantasy 
with the knight on e2 and bishop on cl. Remember, we discussed in our first book: Improve 
the position of your pieces before pushing your pawns. 

With Black's knight on d7, White has better options than his original plan of £\e2-f4-d5. 
Here White has to shift gears and tiy to destroy Black’s center while keeping the option 
open of occupying the d5-square. 

For Black I0...£>c6 was better, but in that case White would continue with his knight 
maneuver. 

ll c3! dxc3 12 £)xc 3 Af6 
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Exercise: What you would play here? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I thought about playing 13 £ib5 or 13 £>d5 with the idea of following that up with 
iLf4, threatening £fc7.1 realized that I really needed my bishop on f4to accomplish this, 
especially since White has two ways of attacking c7 (b5 and d5), so I would play 13 Af4 first 
preparing this plan. 

Boris: The white knight has a natural protected square on d5, so 13 £)b5 is illogical. It 
can also be met by, for example, by 13...^6. Your final suggestion 13 ii.f4 is reasonable, 
but I don’t like the simplifications after I3...ite5. Whenyou have a dynamic advantage it is 
better to keep the pieces on the board. 

13 i.e3! 

My choice at the time was between 13 £id5 or 13 Ae3. In the case of 13 £>d5 Black has 

13.. ~&d4! 14 Sbl (14 ite3 deserved attention, when White would have strong pressure for 
the pawn after I4..~&xb2 15 flbl) I4...^b6 and Black fulfils his opening plan of neutraliz¬ 
ing the knight on d5 with his own knight. So for White it is more important to cover the d4- 
square. With this move I also restrict the movement of Black’s knight because he has to 
protect c5. 

13.. .Axc3l 14 bxc3 Wa5 

Black chose his best option. Now, in exchange for giving White the two bishops, Black 
will have counterplay against White’s weak c3-pawn. If Black can complete his develop¬ 
ment, he will have a good game. 
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Exercise: How can White keep the initiative? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I looked at 15 Wds, tiying to prevent Black from developing his pieces. For example, 
if 15 ...Hf d8 16 Ufdl, the knight is pinned and it is difficult for Black to untangle. But what 
about lS.-.WxcB - ? My intuition tells me that losing the c-pawn is not so bad because 
White can win it back easily enough (c5 is weak) and he will have the bishop pair and the 
initiative as compensation. After 16 Had, followed by 17 ttfdl, White is fully mobilized 
and Black all tied up. 

Boris: Very good. This positional pawn sacrifice prevents the knight from finishing its 
development. 

15 Wd5! 

If White defends the c3-pawn, Black would obtain a completely playable position; for 
example, 15 Wc2 £>e5! or 15 WdB £>b61. 

I5...fie816 fifdl Wxc317 lad Wa5 

Boris: Black chooses the best square for the queen. In other cases White would have a 
clear advantage; for example, 17..M&3 18 e5! or 17...'i r b2!? 18 f4 £>b6 19 Wxc5 Wxa2 20 e5. 
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Exercise: Find the best way to develop the initiative? (difficulty level 6) 

Joel: I looked at 18 f4 but rejected it due to I8...£>f6.1 then considered 18 Axes, which 
looked good after I8...4hxc5 19 Exes, hitting the queen. But Black doesn't have to recapture 
immediately. He could instead play I8...£>f6. White could respond with 19 Wd6 and, after 

19.. .Ae6 (threatening ...Ead8), then 20 Ab4, attacking the queen, followed by 21 e5. 

Boris: White's problem is that he has to choose between several good moves which 

maintain the initiative, but only one transposes directly into a winning endgame. 

18 e5l! 

Instead, 18 f4 £>b6 (after I8...£>f6 19 ^xc5, the e4-pawn is untouchable because of ma¬ 
te on the back rank and White will very soon push e4-e5) 19 Wxc5 Wxa2 leads to a tense 
position; while in the case of 18 Axes, White preserves a pleasant position but loses the 
advantage of the two bishops. 

18.. .fixe5 

Black doesn’t have anything better. 

a) I8...&xe5? loses to 19 Exes Wa4 20 Sd4 ^7 21 WxeS Exes 22 Exes. 

b) In the case of l8...Eb8, White has 19 Af4! with an X-ray attack on the rook. Now you 
see the advantage of playing e4-e5 without a pawn on f4. Play might continue 19...b5 20 
Wc6 Ec6 (if 20...Eb7 21 Exes or 20...Sb6 21 #c7 £>f8 22 Sd8 Exd8 23 1^8 Ae6 24 Ae3 
Ea6 25 Edl with a winning position) 21 Sd6 #b6 22 WxbB axb6 23 Ecdl, when Black’s 
position is desperate. However, White has an even more resolute continuation in 20 e6! 
fxe6 21 Whs g6 22 Wg5 Eb6 23 Sxd7! Axd7 24 AeS and Black is defenseless. 

c) The middlegame after I8...£>b6l? 19 Wxc5 Wxa2 20 Wc7l is bad for Black too. 

19 Wxe5 £>xes 20 fixes Wxc5 

After 20...Wb6 21 Sxe5, White wins since both the queen and mate are threatened. 

21 Axes Ag4! 
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Joel: Why is this such a good move? It seems very natural. 

Boris: Yes, it is very natural but it is also good. Returning the pawn is the only reason¬ 
able way for Black to complete his development. 

22 i.xb7 Axdl?! 

22.. JSe8!? was more stubborn. As I indicated earlier, the strength of the two bishops in¬ 
creases the more pieces are exchanged, so Black should have opted to keep the rooks on 
the board. 

23 JLxa8 a6 24 i.b7 i.e2 25 f4 £>d7 



Exercise: What you would play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 26 Jtd4, dominating the knight, with the idea of 27 Ac6 28 Axf6. 
Boris: You're right that 26 Jkd4 dominates the knight, but your idea of 27 Ac6 is not 
good because Black has 27...Ab5. The idea is not to exchange bishop for knight immedi¬ 
ately but to restrict Black’s pieces and activate the king. 

26 i.d4! 

26 Jtb4? would have allowed Black to build a fortress: 26...£>b6 27 ^f2 JLc4 28 a3 £}d5 
29 Ad2 f5! and the white king does not have a route into Black’s camp. This is a very impor¬ 
tant moment because building a fortress is the only hope for the weak side in a bishop pair 
versus bishop and knight endgame. 

26...&f8 
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Exercise: What does White have to play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: Well, as before, I thought about playing 27 Ac6 with the idea of 27...£>f6 28 Axf6. 
Boris: Again, 27 itc6 is not dangerous because of 27...Ab5. For White it is useful to pre¬ 
vent Black light-squared bishop from occupying the a2-g8 diagonal directly. 

27 i.d5! 

Weaker was 27 ^f2 JLc4 28 a3 f6, when Black's position is much safer than in the game. 

27...g6 28 &f2 i.g4 29 i-b7 

29 ^eB? would have been a mistake because of 29...ite6!, exchanging one of White’s 
bishops. 

29-.-i.e6 30 a3 i.c4 

Black’s bishop finally reaches the a2-g8 diagonal, but only after he has decisively weak¬ 
ened the dark squares with ...g7-g6. 
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The Advantage of the Two Bishops 


Exercise: What is White’s priority in this position? (difficulty level 4 ) 

31 ^e3?! 

Joel: Why do you consider this move to be dubious? 

Boris: White's priority had to be to create objects for attack on the kingside. After 31 g4l, 
Black's h-pawn would be become permanently weak. 

Joel: Why is that? 

Boris: Because it cannot be placed on a square protected by another pawn. This follows 
the important endgame principle: One weakness is not enough to win;you have to create 
two weaknesses. 

31.. .^e7?! 

Black should have exploited White's inaccuracy by playing either 31...f5l or 31...h5l. 

32 i.c3?! i.b5?! 33 g4! 

At last, White finds the correct path. 

33~.&e8 34 &d4 i.e2 35 g5! 

Fixing h7 as a weakness. 

35.. .6e7 36 i.b4+ &e8 37 a4 i.dl 38 a5! i.e2 39 i.c6 &d8 40 i.d5 &e8 41 i.c6 &d8 



Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: White has the superior light-squared bishop, so exchanging his dark-squared bish¬ 
op for the black knight would leave him with a decisive advantage; therefore, I thought 
about 42 Ac 5 (threatening 43 Ab6+). If 42...^xc5 43 &XC5 (heading to b6) 43...&C7 then 44 
Ae8 and White wins the f7-pawn; or 42...&C7 43 Aa4 ^8 44 ^dS and White's king in¬ 
vades. 

Boris: White's position is winning, since Black's knight doesn't have any squares. The 
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pawns on a5 and g5 keep it out of f6 and b6, while the move 42 ild6 (as played in the 
game) takes away its last two squares (b8 and f8). Your move wasn’t bad, though after 
42...&C7 White has to play 43 -&d5, and not 43 -&a4 as you recommended because Black 
then has 43...-&g4 and 44...Ae6. But why allow Black to move at all? After 42 JLd6, he is 
completely paralyzed. 

42 Ad6! &e8 43 Jtd5 f6 



Exercise: What is White's winning plan? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: White’s king needs to infiltrate the black camp. So I thought of 44 Jtg2, so that the 
king can enter through d5, not worrying about checks from Black’s light-squared bishop. 

Boris: Bronstein wrote that one of the advantages for the side with the two bishops is 
that you can exchange one of them at the optimum moment Your plan does not guarantee 
penetration with the king: after &d5, Black has ...Jib5, and if White plays &C6, Black has 
...Jtc4+. Of course, in this position, White has more than one way to win. 

In the case of 43...Afl, White's winning plan would be the same: 44 -&c4! -&xc4 45 ^xc4 
<&d8 46 &d5 &c8 47 &c6. 

44 i.c4! i.xc4 45 &xc4 f xg5 46 fxg5 1-0 

Black resigned because after 46...^f7 47 ^ds, he is in zugzwang. 

In the following game two bishops struggle against two knights. It is more difficult to 
demonstrate the superiority of the bishop pair because Black has a lot of activity for his 
pieces. 
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Game 2 

B.Gulko-E.Vasiukov 

Moscow Championship 1983 
English Opening 


Ic4e52g3 

More common is 2 £>c3. Usually in the opening we try to avoid particular variations, but 
when we avoid one variation we give our opponent an additional opportunity to play others. 
With 2 g3, White avoids lines in which Black develops his bishop to b4, but instead Black 
has the opportunity to play an early ...c7-c6 as in this game. 

2 .. .6 .6 

I myself played 2...c6 against Larsen, which could have transposed to my game with Va- 
siukov but went in a different direction: 3 £>f3 e4 4 £>d4 d5 5 cxd5 Wxd5 6 4^b3 £>f6 7 £>c3 
Wh5 8 d3?l (8 h3 was better, as in the main game) 8...exd3 9 Wxd3 £>a6! 10 £>d4 4^b4! 11 
We3+ Ae7 12 a3 £>bd5 and Black obtained the initiative in B.Larsen-B.Gulko, Hastings 
1988/89. 

3 Ag2 c6 4 £>f3?! 

In those years, 4 £>f3 was White's main hope for an advantage, but practice has shown 
that this move does not create problems for Black. Today, 4 d4l? is considered to be more 
challenging. 

4.. .e4 5 £>d4 d5 6 cxd5 Wxd5! 7 ^b3 

The move 6...Wxd5 was first introduced in K.Langeweg-M.Botvinnik, Wijk aan Zee 1969, 
which continued 7 £>c2 Whs! 8 h3 Wg6! 9 b3 Acs and Black already obtained the advan¬ 
tage. Since that game 7 4}b3 has become the main line. Botvinnik's idea to take on d5 with 
the queen demonstrates the advantage of Black’s position compared to the Keres Variation 
(2 £>c 3 £>f6 3 g3 c6), where White has a knight on c3 instead of a bishop on g2. In that case, 
Black would be forced to recapture on d5 with a pawn and White’s prospects are better. 

7.. .Wh5 8 h3 

Igor Zaitsev's 8 Wc2?! doesn't work because of 8...£>a6! 9 £>c3 £rt>410 Wbl Ah3, intend¬ 
ing 11 Axe4 £>xe412 Wxe4+ Ae7 and White is defenseless. Nor is 8 d3 good for White be¬ 
cause of 8...Ah3!, so he has to waste a tempo with the cautious 8 h3. 

8.. .£>a6! 

In the famous game B.Larsen-V.Korchnoi, Leningrad Interzonal 1973, play continued 

8.. .Wg6 9 £>c 3 £>bd7 10 Wc2 e3 11 Wxg6 exf2+12 < &xf2 hxg6 and Black won in excellent 
style. In my estimation, however, the endgame which arose is favorable to White. The nov¬ 
elty played by my opponent was much stronger. 

9 £>C3 Wg6 10 0-0 

White didn’t have time for 10 Wc2? because of I0...£>b411 Wbl e3! and he is in trouble. 
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Exercise: Which plan looks most promising for Black here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: Black's strongpoint is the pawn on e4, so I would like to support that as much as 
possible while also continuing to develop my pieces and get castled (kingside). I would like 
to put my rooks on the e- and d-files, my light-squared bishop on e6, and transfer my dark- 
squared bishop to the queenside where it stares at White's king. I guess I would start with 

10.. .Ad6 then follow up by ...0-0, ...fife8, ...Ae6, and ...fiad8. 

Boris: You're right that the e4-pawn gives Black good opportunities and your plan is 
similar to Vasiukov's. However, after your suggestion l0...Ad6, or Vasiukov's move in the 
game (lO...Ab4), White is able to exchange the e4-pawn and the advantages associated 
with it will disappear. 

For Black, it was better to use the moment when the e4-pawn was still on the board and 
try I0...h5! with the threat of ll...h4 12 g4 Axg4 13 hxg4 h3 and wins. As a result White 
has to force the play with ll Wc2 £\c5 12 <£>xc5 Axes, when Black has the initiative; for ex¬ 
ample, 13 e3 (13 £>b5? is met by 13...Axf2+, or if 13 £>xe4 £ixe414 Wxe4+ 'VlxeA 15 Axe4 
Axh3 16 Ag2 Afs, Black can develop the initiative on the kingside in spite of the exchange 
of queens) 13...Af5 14 £>b5 0-015 'V/xcS cxb5 16 Wxb5 h4! and if 17 g4 then 17...£>xg418 
hxg4 Axg4 and Black's attack can hardly be stopped. 

The immediate 10...&C5?! was less promising, as after ll d4! exd3 12 Ae3! £>xb3 13 
1 ® f xb3 dxe2?! 14 ^xe2 Ae7 15 £if4 Wf 5 16 Hfel 0-017 fiadl, White has a strong initiative 
for the pawn. 

10.. .Ab4l? ll d3! 

After ll Wc2 Axc3 12 dxc3 e3, a harmless endgame would arise for Black. 

Joel: Why is that harmless? After 13 Wxg6, White has the bishop pair. 

Boris: You're right, but after 13...exf2+, Black would take back on g6 with the h-pawn 
and have the superior pawn structure, which would compensate for White's bishop pair. 
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ll...exd3 12 e4 0-013 Wxd3 



13.. Jb<c3!? 

After this an unclear position arises with a lot of possibilities. Instead of the text, Black 
could have created more problems with I3...2e8!? 14 2dl Axc3 (winning the pawn is not 
appealing for Black because after l4...Ae6?! 15 AeS &xb3 16 axb3 Axc3 17 bxc3 £\xe418 
Ba5l, White would have strong compensation) 15 bxc3 h6 16 itf4 (16 2el? would be a mis¬ 
take due to 16.. JLf5) I6...£>xe417 Sel f5 and White has compensation for the pawn but no 
more than that. 

14 bxc3 Se8 15 i.d2l? 

The pawn sacrifice with 15 Sell? deserved attention: 15.. Jte6 (Black doesn't have 

15.. .^f5? here since 16 exf5! 2xel+ 17 ^h2 #h5 18 itf3 wins - in the previous note the 
queen could retreat to h7) 16 g4 JLxb3 (16... Ad5 wouldn’t make much sense after 17 f3) 17 
axb3 £ic 5 18 Wc2 £>cxe419 f4! with a tense position. 

15.. .1.e6! 

Of course I5...£sxe4? is a blunder due to 16 Axe4 Wxe4 17 fiael and wins. 

16 C4! 2ad817 We2l? 

17 ^2 would allow Black to solve his problems with 17-.b5; e.g. 18 cxb5 cxb5 19 Sfel 
Ad5 20 f3 Ac 4 with equality. 
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Exercise: What is the best continuation for Black here? (difficulty level 6) 

Joel: I would play 17...Ac8, intending to defend against e4-e5 with ...£>d7, followed by 
bunging a knight to d3. 

Boris: After your suggestion 17...Ac8?I 18 e5 £>d7, White has 19 f4! (not 19 Ac3 £>xe5 20 
Axes f 6 21 #e3 fixes 22 #xa7, when White would have to defend an inferior position) 

19.. .£idc5 (I9... 1 i r xg3?! 20 Ael WgB 21 Ah4 is bad for Black) 20 Ae3 and White’s position is 
preferable because of the bishop pair and strong central pawns. 

Instead, Black has the fantastic combination I7...^xe4!!, which eliminates any difficul¬ 
ties: 

a) 18 Jtxe4 Axh3 19 Axg6 fixe2 20 Ah5 Axfl 21 Af4 fic2 22 ixfl fixc4 and Black has 
some advantage in the endgame. 

b) 18 Wxe4 1 S r xe419 Axe4 Axc4 20 fifd fixe4 21 f 3 Axb3 22 fxe4 fixd 2 23 axb3 'if 8 is 
better for Black as well. 

c) Only 18 Aas! allows White to reach an equal endgame: I8...b6 19 Wxe4 Wxe4 20 
Axe4 Axc4 21 fifel bxas 22 4^xa5 Ae6 23 £>xc6 fid2 and a draw is obvious. 

In the game, Vasiukov chose to sacrifice a pawn, hoping to obtain the initiative. 

17.. .b5?! 18 cxb5 cxb5 19 Wxb5 £>c7 

Not 19...^xe4? 20 AaS and White is winning. 
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Exercise: Where would you move White’s queen? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Joel: Black threatens ...Axb3 and ...Sxd2, so White needs to defend against this threat. 
20 We2 doesn't work because of 20...Axb3 21 axb3 £>xe4, when Black has equal material 
and the initiative. So I would play 20 Was, which stays in touch with d2, and threatens to 
win material with either Wxc7 or Wxa7. 

Boris: Your 20 Was can be met by 20...4hxe4 21 Sfel 4hxd2 22 4hxd2 Wf5, when Black's 
pieces are active and he is not worse. We discussed at the beginning of this section that the 
advantage of the bishop pair becomes more significant the more pieces are exchanged, be¬ 
cause others factors disappear. Therefore, the most logical course is to exchange queens 
and transpose to an endgame. 

20 Wg5l 

20 Wc6 could lead to the same position after 20...Axb3 21 axb3 £*xe4 22 Wxg6 etc. 

20..JLxb3 21 axb3 £>xe4 22 Wxg6 hxg6 
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Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I learned my lesson from the previous game that the advantage of the two bishops 
grows in the endgame, so giving up the bishop pair to win the a-pawn seems weak to me, 
especially after 23 Jtxe4 Uxe4 24 flxa7 £>b5, when Black's pieces are very active. Instead, I 
think putting more pressure on the a-pawn with 23 AeS is good. This move prevents the 
knight on e4 from pressuring the b3-pawn and forces Black to play 23...a6, when 24 Ab6 
looks good. 

Boris: After 23 Axe4 Sxd2 (stronger than 23...fixe4, when White would obtain the ad¬ 
vantage after either 24 AeS or 24 JLa5) 24 fixa7 fixe4 25 fixc7 fiee2, the rook endgame is 
completely drawish because White's rook cannot leave the fl-square. Your suggestion 23 
Jte3 fails to the simple tactic 23...£>xg3. 

White's task is to extinguish the activity of Black’s pieces. One of the advantages of bishops 
is their ability to pin the opponents pieces. The main topic of this endgame is pinning and 
restricting the movement of Black's pieces. 

23 Aa5l fid7 24 fladl Ixdl 25 fixdl £\b5 
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Exercise: What to play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Well, getting rid of the rooks seems like a good idea in principle, since that would 
leave White with bishops versus knights on an open board and pawns on both sides, so I 
would play 26 Jld8. 

Boris: The bishop pair is stronger against bishop and knight than it is against two knights 
because two knights can coordinate better than knight and bishop. What White has to do is 
find the best squares for his pieces. The bishop on g2 doesn't have any prospects because 
the knight on e4 restricts it and the a8-hl diagonal is otherwise empty. 

Joel: I still don't understand why you keep the rooks on the board. 

Boris: Because White's rook on dl is stronger than Black's rook on e8. It is not a good 
idea to exchange better pieces for worse pieces; there is no such thing as an equal exchange. 
26 Afl! 

The move 26 Sd7 looks active, but after 26...a6 White would have to defend against 
...£\c5, forking rook and pawn. 

26...a6 
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Exercise: What to play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Boris: As we’ve said, White’s task is to tie up Black’s pieces and improve the position of 
his own. Black's position is solid, but he doesn't have active opportunities. 

27 Sd5! Sb8 



Exercise: What should White play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I guess I would play 28 Ac4, with the idea of 28...£>d6 29 Jkc7 or 28...^bc3 29 Sd7, 
hitting f7. 

Boris: Your suggestion is not bad, but it's better if you do not gi veyour opponent oppor¬ 
tunities for counterplay. In the case of 28 Jkc4, Black has 28...£&3 and it's not easy for White 
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to avoid exchanging minor pieces or pawns. I think it’s important to improve the position 
of the white king, since Black’s pieces still do not have active possibilities. 

28 <£g2! £tf6 29 Sdl £>e4 30 ld5 £>f6 



Exercise: How can you continue to improve 
the position of White's pieces? (difficulty level 3) 

Boris: White's rook can crawl into Black’s camp by way of JSc5-c6. 

31 Ecs! £>e 4 



Exercise: Where should White move his rook? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 32 Ec6 here, attacking a6. 
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Boris: When you play against knights you have to be very careful to guard against forks. 
After 32 JSc6, simply 32...£>d4is an immediate draw. 

32 fic4! He8 

In the case of 32...£>bd6 33 Sb4 fixb4 34 Jbd>4 £ib5 35 ^f3, White's king is poised to 
hunt down the a6-pawn. Now you can see the significance of White’s 28th move; it short¬ 
ens his path to the queenside. 

33 Ad3 £>f6 

White has accomplished part of his plan. His rook, bishop and king are now more active, 
while Black’s e4-knight has been pushed back to the f6-square again. 



Exercise: What should White do next? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 34 3Sc6. 

Boris: White still has to be very careful not to give Black's knights the opportunity to 
demonstrate their jumping skills. After 34 fic6 £id4 35 fib6 £>d7l, White cannot avoid the 
exchange of pawns on the queenside. Instead, he must continue to tie the knights down. 
34 fic5! Bb8 
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Exercise: What should White play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Boris: Now White has the chance to put pressure on f7 and support the very important 
b3-pawn while keeping the knights at bay. 

35 £c4! 

Covering the pawn with 35 b4 was worse, as after 35...^d7 36 Bel £>e5 37 Afl g5l, 
Black has practically equalized. White’s bishops are no longer active and Black’s knights 
have good squares. 

Joel: What does 37...g5 accomplish? 

Boris: It supports the knight by discouraging f2-f4, since after an exchange of pawns on 
f4, White will have created weaknesses for himself. 

35...£ta3! 
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Exercise: What to play now? {difficulty level 4) 

Boris: White is ready to trade one of his bishops for another advantage, namely an ac¬ 
tive rook and passed pawn. 

36 2c6! 

The attractive-looking alternative 36 Axa6 Sxb3 37 Sc8+ <£b7 38 3Sf8 would allow Black 
to demonstrate the potential of his knights: 38...&C2! (threatening to skewer the bishops 
with ...2a3) 39 Ac4 2a3 40 Ad8 £id7 41 2e8 2a8 42 Axf7 £tf6 43 2f8 &el+! (much worse 
is 43...£>d7 44 Ag8+ ^8 45 2e8 £>f6 46 Jk.d5+ £>xe8 47 Axa8 and White has to win) 44 
&fl £>f3 45 Ae7 2al+ 46 &e2 £>gl+ and Black regains his pawn with equality. 

36...£ixc4 37 bxc4 ^d7?! 

The passive defense 37...Sa8!? was more stubborn, although 38 fic7! (after 38 c5? ^f8 
39 Sc7 £>d5! 40 Sd7 £tf6 41 Sb7 2c8 42 &C7 £ie4! 43 c6 ^eS, Black constructs a sufficient 
defense) 38...&f8 39 Ab4+ ^g8 40 Aa3 a5 41 c5 £>d5 42 2b 7 still leaves White with a big 
advantage. 



Exercise: What should White play? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Boris: White has to use his trumps and push the passed pawn. 

38 C5! 

38 2xa6? would have been a terrible mistake, due to 38.J2c8 39 2a7 £te5 and Black es¬ 
capes. 

38...2b5 

Not better was 38...&f8 39 Ac7 2a8 40 Ad6+ &eS (moving the king away from the cen¬ 
ter with 40...^g 8 was no better, as after 41 ^f3 a5 42 2c7 £f6 43 2b7, Black would be de¬ 
fenseless) 41 2c7 and Black would lose after c5-c6. 
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Joel: That doesn't look so straightforward after something like 41.. J2d8. 

Boris: It's tactical. White plays 42 c6 £>f6 43 Se7+ &f8 44 C7 Hc8 45 Hel+ ^g8 46 Sbl 
£ie8 47 ^.f4 ^xc7 48 Hcl, winning. 

39 Ic8+ &h7 40 c6 <^b6 

After 40...£>f6 41 Bf8 Sxa5 42 C7 flc5 43 c8#, White wins easily. 

41 i.xb6 fixb6 42 &f3 



Boris: White has exchanged both his bishops for Black's knights to reach a winning rook 
endgame. 

42...a5 

After 42...Sb4 43 &e3 a5 (or 43..^c4 44 &d3 flcl45 ^d4) 44^d3 a445 £a8, Black is de¬ 
fenseless. 

43 &e4 a4 1-0 

My opponent resigned without waiting for 44 ^dS Sa6 45 C7 Sa5+ (if 45...a3 then 46 
Sh8+ wins) 46 &c6 a3 47 £d8 a2 48 cSW al# 49 Sh8 mate. 

We can see that two bishops in the endgame is a significant advantage - albeit one 
that is more significant in the struggle against bishop and knight, rather than two knights, 
because knights can coordinate their efforts better. One of the practical uses of the bishop 
pair is that you can exchange them for other advantages; that is, convert one advantage into 
another, as we saw in this game. It is significant as well that: when one bishop is exchanged, 
you can reach a bishop versus knight endgame in which the bishop can dominate the knight 
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Chapter Two 

The Theory 
of Weak Squares 


Boris: Many years ago Petrosian wrote about Henrique Mecking, who won two Inter¬ 
zonal tournaments and played two tough candidate matches with Korchnoi and Po- 
lugaevsky, that he would not reach the highest level in chess because he did not under¬ 
stand the theory of weak squares. It is important, therefore, for a chess player to learn and 
understand this topic which we will cover in the next three games. Weak squares are usu¬ 
ally those which cannot be protected by pawns and there is no bishop to defend them. This 
will become clearer when we look at my games. 

Joel: It seems hard to believe that a player of such a high caliber didn’t understand the 
theory of weak squares. 

Boris: First of all, it is just Petrosian's opinion. Secondly, h is comments were based on 
three games that Petrosian won against Mecking. All of these games are excellent exam¬ 
ples of the theory of weak squares; i.e. when there is a weakness of one square of one color 
in the enemy camp. Of course, Petrosian was one of the greatest specialists in creating and 
exploiting this type of weakness. 

The clearest case of using weak squares of one color is in opposite-colored bishop mid- 
dlegames. In the endgame, such positions are often drawn, even when two pawns down, 
but in the middlegame a weakness of a square of one color can be lethal because the op¬ 
posing bishop cannot protect it. 


Came 3 

B.Gulko-A.Shabalov 

Curacao 2003 
Slav Defense 

1 d 4 d 5 2 c4 c 6 3 cxd5 cxd5 4 &f3 £>c 6 5 £\c3 6 i.f4 a 6 7 Icl 
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Boris: After 7 e3 JLg4, Black reaches equality, so the text move is a useful waiting move 
anticipating Black’s .. Jtg4. 

Joel: And what would happen in this case? 

Boris: After 7 Scl Jkg4, White would have the very profitable 8 £>e5. 

Joel: Ah, because you haven’t moved the e-pawn, the knight is not pinned. 

Boris: Right. 

7.. 6e4 8 e3 £>xc3 9 bxc3 g6 10 i.d3 

Boris: Because White’s bishop on f4 is cut off from the other side of the board, the natu¬ 
ral 10 c4 is not good, since Black has I0...e5l 11 dxe5 Ab4+12 £>d2 d4l with an unpleasant 
initiative. 

10.. .1kg7 ll 0-0 0-0 12 e4! 

A new plan in this position. A young Kramnik won a brilliant game after 12 c4 dxc4 13 
Axc 4 Af5 14 We2 Sc8 with a good position for Black, LPortisch-V.Kramnik, Biel Interzonal 
1993. 

12.. JLe6 



Exercise: Is the natural 13 ^g5 good foT White? (difficulty level 2) 

13 Wd2 

White avoids a trap: 13 £ig5? dxe414 ^xe6? (in another of Shabalov’s games, his oppo¬ 
nent realized the trap too late and played 14 Jkxe4 Jkxa2 15 Jkxc6 bxc6 16 Wa4 Wd5, but 
Black is already better, N.Paikidze-A.Shabalov, Bridgetown 2009) I4...fxe6 and suddenly 
both white bishops are hanging. 

I3...dxe414 £xe4 Ac415 2fel Was 

Trying to create counterplay. 

In the case of !5...1Sc8 16 h4 or 16 Ah6, White would put pressure on Black’s kingside. 
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Exercise: Find a promising way for White, (difficulty level 5 ) 

Joel: What's wrong with 16 Jb<c6 bxc6 17 Sxe7 - ? If I7...ilxa2 then 18 Seal pins the 
bishop, and if 17 ...Jtd5 or 17 ... Jte6 (trying to trap the rook) then 18 Seb7 followed by flcbl, 
taking control of the c-file. 

Boris: White loses the a-pawn after l7..Mxa2, when material will be equal and Black’s a- 
pawn could be dangerous, while his light-squared bishop could become powerful support¬ 
ing the a-pawn’s advance. 

Here White has to solve one of the most difficult problems in chess: Whether to change 
the character of the game by playing dynamically or to improve his position step by step. 

To solve this problem we use both calculation and intuition. After the quiet move 
played in the game, Black’s position is reasonable. Much stronger was the dynamic 16 ffbl! 
itd5 17 WdB! (I only considered 17 18 Axd2 Jtxe419 2xe4f 5 20 2e6 £>xd4 or 17 

Sxb7 Jtxe 418 Sxe4 WdS 19 Wd3 £»xd4 with an equal position in both cases) 17 ...Axe 418 
^64 Wxc3 19 Seel Wa3 20 Sxb7 and Black is in serious trouble. 

16 Sc2 Sfe8 17 Axc6! 

Joel: There you go again. That's the move I recommended one move before and it was 
wrong, and now you go ahead and play it. 

Boris: Yes, but here I have protected the a2-pawn, and since I am not playing to win the 
e7-pawn, Black's light-squared bishop does not become active and the position does not 
become dynamic. With this sudden exchange White hopes to create a position with oppo¬ 
site-colored bishops, when the weakness of the dark squares around the king becomes the 
decisive factor. Shabalov didn’t realize the danger of this plan, believing that the presence 
of opposite-colored bishops ensured the safety of his position, but this is only true in the 
endgame. In the middlegame, the presence of opposite-colored bishops can lead to danger¬ 
ous attacks, because one of the color complexes will be weak and indefensible. 
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Instead, the position after 17 Ah6 Sac8 would be approximately equal. The move I 
played in the game is White's best chance to reach an advantage. 

I7...bxc618 £te5 Axes 

Other possibilities also had their drawbacks: l8...Ad5 19 c4 Wxd2 20 Axd2 Axes 21 
cxd5 Axd4 22 dxc6 with a big advantage in the endgame; or l8...Wd5 19 £\xc4 Wxc4 20 
We2 Wxe2 21 ficxe2 e6 22 Hbl and White controls the important b-file. 

19 fixes Wa4 20 fib 2 Ads 

A logical move. 20...fiab8 21 fixe7 was bad for Black, while in the case of 20..fieb8 21 
h4, White maintains the initiative. 

21 h3! 



21...a5? 

Now we see that Black does not feel the danger inherent in his position. He should 
change the character of the struggle with 2l...f6! 22 fie2 c5l (after the quiet 22..fia7 23 
fib4 Was 24 Wb2, White again controls the important b-file) 23 dxcs Wc6 24 We3 Axg2 25 
fib6 Wf3 26 He6, when White’s passed pawn on the c-file promises him some chances in 
the endgame. Nevertheless, this course was to be preferred to the game continuation. 

22 We3! 

Joel: Why do you consider this such a good move? 

Boris: Now Black hardly has a defense because of the weakness of his dark squares. It is 
exactly the point I want to make with this game. The bishop on d5 cannot help Black’s de¬ 
fense. Just half a move earlier the position looked as if it were equal, but now Black is de¬ 
fenseless. Such a sudden metamorphosis is characteristic of opposite-colored bishop mid- 
dlegames. 

Joel: How did 22 We3 help you accomplish that metamorphosis? 

Boris: With 22 We3 White takes the initiative, attacking e7 and creating the possibility 
of the queen coming to e5 when the dark squares around Black’s king become fatally weak. 
The initiative in such opposite-colored bishop middlegames is often impossible to extinguish. 
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22...1 r a3 

22...fia7 would not dampen White’s initiative after 23 Ag5 ^3 24 fle2, since if 24...‘£ > f8 
25 Jkf6! wins. 

Nor can Black block the e-file with 22..JLe6. 



Exercise: Why not? What does White play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: 23 flxe6 looks strong. After 23...fxe6 24 Wxe6+, followed by Jte5 or JLg5, White has 
a pawn and an attack on the king for the exchange. 

Boris: Very good! You saw the dark square weaknesses around Black’s king. Bronstein 
wrote: A weakness in the squares of one color becomes the weakness of pieces placed on 
squares of the other color. So here White’s dark square attack transforms to an attack on 
the light squares after the move 22... jLe6. The only thing I would say about your variation 
is that, after 24...‘£ > g7, you need to bring the other rook into the attack with either 25 fie2 
or 25 lb7. 

If instead 22...e6, then 23 Jkh6! (23 Jkg5 f5 would be a relief for Black) 23...I£e7 (23-. 1 i r a3 
24 fib7 transposes to the game) 
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Exercise: And now what? (difficulty level 3) 

White has to prepare the entry of his queen on the long diagonal while simultaneously 
preventing Black from moving the f-pawn. Thus 24 flf5! exf5 25 Wxe7 Wdl+ 26 <&h2 Wh5 
27 JaLf4! and Black's king is defenseless against the coming assault. 

23 lb7 e6 24 i.h6 f6 

Another possibility was 24...fie7. 



Exercise: What does White play then? (difficulty level 3) 

Boris: White has a combination: 25 Sxd5! (25 Wf4 promises nothing after 25~.f6) 

25 ...Ixb7 (if 25...cxd5 then 26 We5 f6 27 lb8+ <&f7 28 Sxa8! fxe5 29 Sf8 with a beautiful 
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mate) 26 WeS f6 27 Wxe6+ &h8 28 Wxf6+ &g8 29 We6+ &h8 30 Sd7 and White wins easily. 
Returning to the game: 



Exercise: What should White play here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: 25 Wg3 looks like a good move. I don't think the rook can be taken because the g7- 
square cannot be defended, while if Black does not take the rook then White has 26 fixd5, 
followed by 27 Wc7, when the g7-square is again indefensible. Black will have to give up 
the queen or a whole rook to prevent mate. 

Boris: White has to be precise. With either 25 ^3 or 25 ^4, he misses his chance be¬ 
cause Black can play 25..Jle7, defending the seventh rank with equality. 

25 lg7+! &h8 26 Wf41 f f8 

White mates quickly after 26_.fxe5 27 Wf6 or 26...flf8 27 flxd5 exd5 28 Wc7, but how 
about 26... 1 S f f8 - ? 
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Exercise: What does White play then? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: 27 Sxd5 followed by 28 Wc7. 

Boris: Interesting, but after 27 Sxd5 exd5 28 Wc7, Black has an immediate defense with 
Sel+ 29 < 4 > h2 WbS+ and White has to take perpetual check. 

Joel: Wow! I didn't see that at all. 

Boris: Yes. Instead, White has: 

27 fixg6! 1-0 

This move wins on the spot; whereas the natural 27 Sxh7+ permits Black to fight on af¬ 
ter 27...‘&xh7 28 Jb<f8 Hxf8. 

White’s attack in this game was short and unstoppable because of the weakness on the 
dark squares. It is important to be familiar with this mechanism in the middlegame. My 
opponent underestimated the dangers of the position with opposite-colored bishops and 
therefore lost quickly. 


Came 4 

j.Benjamin-B.Gulko 

US Championship, Durango 1992 
French Defense 

l e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 e5 c5 4 c3 £tc6 5 £>f3 i.d7 6 Ae2 £>ge7 



7£>a3 

My feeling is that 7 0-0 is more dangerous for Black. 

Joel: I remember you once showed me a game by Korchnoi where, after 7 0-0, he played 
7...^g6. In this game, after 7~.cxd4 8 cxd4, you go 8...£tf5. What's the difference between 
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these two positions, and why in one do you play ...&g6 and in the other ...£tf5 - ? 

Boris: After 7 £>a3, you can see that I immediately exchange on d4 because White’s 
knight cannot develop to its best square. If White plays 7 O-O, exchanging on d4 is not good 
because White's knight can then develop to c3; while if Black responds to 7 0-0 with 7...£>f5 
(without an exchange on d4) then 8 dxc5 Axes 9 Ad3, threatening to take on f5, is not at¬ 
tractive for Black either. In this line, White has chances for an advantage. This is the reason 
Korchnoi played 7-£>g6 after 7 0-0. The drawback to the knight being placed on g6 is that 
it can be harassed after g2-g3 and h2-h4. 

7...cxd4 8 cxd4 £>f5 9 £>c2 #5610 0-0 



10.. .a5 

I introduced this move and played it a couple of times before this game. The idea is to 
prevent b2-b4. 

Joel: I would probably play lO...Ae7, so I can answer ll g4 with ll...£>h4. That’s a plan 
I've seen before in this kind of position. Did you consider it, or is it not good here? 

Boris: I don't like 10... Ae7 for two reasons. The first is that, after 11 g4 £>h4 12 £>xh4 
Axh4 13 f4, the bishop is poorly placed. The second is that, after 11 Ad3, the d4-pawn is 
untouchable. 

Joel: Why? 

Boris: Let's consider my 1994 US Championship game with Benjamin when, instead of 

10.. . Ae7,1 played the more useful move lO...Bc8. That game continued ll Ad3 (the wait¬ 
ing move ll ^hl!, introduced by Grischuk, is probably best for White) ll...£>b4 (here you 
can see that Black cannot take the pawn because, after ll...£rfxd4 12 £tfxd4 £>xd4 13 Ae3 
Acs 14 b4, he loses a piece - this demonstrates the importance of my move I0...a5 because 
it prevents b2-b4; nevertheless, Black can obtain a good game without taking the pawn) 12 
&xb4 Axb413 a3 Ae714 Axf5 exf5 15 Ag5 Axg5 16 &xg5 0-0 17 #d 2 
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Exercise: Choose a move for Black, (difficulty level 2) 

Evaluate the position, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: Black has a good position as he has cleared the sixth rank for use by his major piec¬ 
es. His light-squared bishop has good prospects too, but I'm not sure where to place it just 
yet. It could be needed to hold the center together or get active on the queenside. Black can 
also attack White’s backward d-pawn with l7...Sc4 with gain of tempo, which is what I 
would play. 

Boris: Your evaluation of the position is correct. Black is okay here. I don't see any profit 
in using the sixth rank though; Black’s advantage comes from having control of the c-file 
and the ability to penetrate to the second rank. The move you offered (l7..JSc4), is correct 
because it takes control of the c-file, prepares to double rooks and penetrate to the second 
rank. This makes the position almost winning. You're also right that Black’s bishop is good 
because it has enough diagonal to work with. 

The game continued 17...Sc4 18 £\f3 Bfc8 19 Bad Mc7 20 Bxc4 and in this position I 
accepted a draw offer from Benjamin. It was the last round and I was in clear first, one 
point ahead of Larry Christiansen. Nevertheless, I hesitated to accept the draw because the 
position is probably winning. My plan is straightforward: take on c4 with the queen, im¬ 
prove the position of my pawns by playing ...b7-b6, ...a7-a5, ...h7-h6 and, at last, play ..Me2 
when White can hardly avoid the exchange of queens. After this, the bishop will join the 
battle and Black has to win. All of this is possible because the position of White's knight on 
f3 cannot be significantly improved. 

Joel: Why do you play ...b7-b6, ...a7-a5 and ...h7-h6 - ? 

Boris: To deprive the white queen of any entry squares into my position. 

Joel: That’s why he cannot in the end avoid the exchange of queens. 

Boris: Yes. 
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11 g4 

Here ll ^hl was preferable, as played in A.Grischuk-M.Gurevich, Esbjerg 2000. 

Il...£>fe7 12 £>h4 £>g6 



Joel: So your knight ends up on g6 after all. Why not play it there immediately? 

Boris: The knight on g6 is not well placed if it goes there immediately, because White 
has the plan of harassing it with g2-g3 and h2-h4-h5. Here, White has already played g2-g4 
and is therefore deprived of this plan after my next move l3...Ae7. 

13 £>g 2 i.e714 f 4 0 - 0 15 i.e3 

The sharp 15 f5 £>gxe5 16 ite3 £>c417 Axc4dxc418 d5 1 i f xb2 19 dxc6 Axc6 gives Black 
three pawns for the knight and good prospects, because of the many weaknesses in 
White’s camp. 

15...f5 16 exf6 Hxf6?! 



I analyzed this at home and decided that Black has to take with the bishop. But both 
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times I played this position, first in 1985 against Sveshnikov, and in this game, I took with 
the rook instead. It shows that we often evaluate positions differently over the board than 
we do at home. Now analyzing this position at home again, I think that capturing with the 
bishop is more precise because Black keeps control over the h4-square. 

17 i.d3?! 

More dangerous for Black was 17 h4! Ad6 18 h5 £>ge7 with a murky position, 
E.Sveshnikov-B.Gulko, USSR Championship, Riga 1985 . 

17.. Jld618 h4 Saf819 g5 

The most straightforward way. Inserting 19 Wd2 Wc7 doesn’t promise White anything; 
for example, 20 g5 S6f7 21 f5l? £>ge7l (after 2l...exf5 22 h5 £)ge7 23 £if4, White would 
have excellent compensation for the pawn) 22 fxe6 Jk.xe6 and Black's position is preferable. 

19.. .16.7 20 £xg6 

This is the continuation of Benjamin’s plan. He will play h4-h5 next. 

The pawn sacrifice 20 f5 exf5 21 h5 £>ge7 22 £if4 is not so good here, because after 

22.. .£>d8! (intending ...£>e6), Black will weaken the blockade. 

The sharp 20 h5 £)xf4 21 Jk.xf4 Jk.xf4 22 Jk.xh7+ ^h8 23 Jkg6 looks attractive for White, 
but after 23..Jth2+ 24 ^xh2 Sxfl 25 #xfl Sxfl 26 Sxfl Wc7+! (26...#d8 27 Sf7 would be 
much worse, or if 26... < &g8 then 27 .&f7+&h7 28 JLg6+ <&g8 with a draw) 27 ^hl WdS, 
White's attack is refuted. 

20.. .hxg6 21 h5 



Exercise: What should Black play here? (difficulty level 5 ) 

Joel: I like 2l...£>e7, preparing to take back on g6 with the knight, and defending the 
light squares. If White doesn't take on g6, then Black can play 22...gxh5 23 Wxh5 g6. Black 
would then be able to blockade the f-file with ...£\f5 and bring the rooks to the open h-file 
after ...&g7. 
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Boris: Your move 2l...4^e7 leads to an extremely unclear position after 22 hxg6 £\xg6 23 
Wh5 Ae8! (the only move, because White has 24 g6 and wins if the knight moves) 24 WxgS 
Axf4 25 Wxf7+ fixf7 26 4M4, when White has a rook and two minor pieces for the queen. 
Instead, Black sacrifices a pawn to gain full control over the light squares. 

21...gxh5! 22 Wxh5 g6! 

Fulfilling my plan. 22..JSf5 23 £>h4 ®xb2 24 £>xf5 Sxf5 25 Had was less clear, since 
Black’s king is not safe. 

23 Wxg6+ fig7 24 Wd3 



Exercise: What to play now? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: 24...£>e7 of course. After my previous analysis it seemed like the only move. 

Boris: Yes. All Black's pieces have meaningful routes: the knight is heading to f5, the 
bishop to b5, and the rooks to the h-file. Because Black has full control of the light squares, 
his position is excellent and more than compensates for the pawn. 

24...£>e7 25 Wb3 Wxb3! 

Joel: Why do you give this move an exclamation mark? 

Boris: Usually, when you are down on material, you try to keep your queen on the board 
and win in the middlegame. Here I decided to transpose to an endgame because it is only 
Black who can have the advantage with his domination of the light squares. 

26 axb3 b6 27 i.d2 28 fif3 
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Exercise: What should Black play here? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I thought I could play 28...£\xd4 but realized too late that, after 29 £\xd4 itc5 BO 
J.eB e5, White can just take on e5 because the rook on f3 is protected by the knight on d4. 
My plan all along was to play 28...flh7, but I guess I got distracted. 

Boris: Yes, 28...1h7 was natural and obvious. 

Joel: Can you say something about following plans and getting distracted (or not) by 
moves you see on the board, as the variations you have calculated play out? 

Boris: You know, in chess, very often we have sudden tactical opportunities that we 
have to check carefully. We have to be flexible because, very often, interesting opportuni¬ 
ties will appear. What is critically important (and not easy to do) is to keep a balance be¬ 
tween following your plan and spotting your opportunities. 

28...1h7 29 lafl?! ±b5 30 lei 




*£sm JL WM 
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Exercise: Offer a move and find a plan, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: My plan all along was to play ...^7, but I realized (too late again) that the e6-pawn 
is hanging. 

Boris: Yes, Black has to fulfill the goal of doubling rooks on the h-file and the need to 
protect the e6-pawn simultaneously, which he can do with 30...'if 7. 

30...-&f7 31 &f2?! 

After this White cannot extinguish his opponent's initiative. He had to play 31 Jtc3! 
with good changes to survive; for example, 3l...Hfh8 32 £ke3 Hhl+ 33 ^f2 ILxel 34 £*xel 
Sh2+ 35 &gl £>h4 36 &xh2 <£ixf3+ 37 £>xf3 Jlxf4+ 38 ^h3 Jlxe3 39 £d2 with a drawish 
position. 



Exercise: What should Black play now? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 3i...Sh2. How could you not? 

Boris: VeTy good. After obtaining open files and controlling weak squares, the next stage 
has to be penetration into the enemy camp. 

3 l...Sh 2 32 i.c3? 

Now White loses his f-pawn and his position collapses. He could prolong his resistance 
with 32 &gl Sfh8 33 i.c3. 
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Exercise: How should Black respond? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 33...£>h4, when 34 £>xh4 H8xh4 looks good for Black. 

Boris: You’re right that Black has to exchange knights because White’s counterpart on 
g2 was the main defender of his king. Your next move, however, is inaccurate because af¬ 
ter 34...H8xh4 35 ^e3, the rook on h2 is awkwardly placed. Black’s rooks have more free¬ 
dom of movement if you play 34...fi2xh4! instead, when White’s position is desperate. 
32...£>h4 33 lg3 i.xf4 34 lg4 



Exercise: What to play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I made a horrible blunder in this position. I played 34~. < &g6? thinking I came up 
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with a brilliancy and was sure to get the question right. I calculated that White couldn’t 
play 35 Sxh4 because after 35.. Jtxg5+ Black wins. To my chagrin, I didn't see that 

34.. . < &g6? loses to the obvious 35 Hxe6+. 

Boris: 34...^6 doesn’t lose to 35 Hxe6+ because Black has 35...5, forking the two 
rooks. However, White can play 35 flxh4, as after 35..~&xg5+ 36 <&g3 Hxg2+ 37 ^xg2 jk.xh4, 
he can escape with 38 lxe6+. From this continuation it is clear that the e6-pawn needs to 
be protected. You had the right idea but the wrong execution. Black can both attack and 
defend with the move 34... < &e7. 

34.. .6e7l 35 flxh4 Axg5+ 36 &g3 Sxg 2 + 37 &xg2 JLxh4 38 fihl Sf4 39 £>el 



Exercise: What should Black play here? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 39-.Ae2, restricting White's pieces. 

Boris: Correct! In a winning position it is important to prevent your opponent from ob¬ 
taining counterplay. Now the game is over. 

39-..i-e2! 40 i.d 2 Sg4+ 

Boris: Killing White’s last dream of taking on h4 with his rook and following with JLg5+. 
41 &h3 flxd4 42 &e3 Ze4 43 &g2 Af6 44 Jkxb6 i.g4+ 45 &h2 fie2 46 &g3 i.f5 0-1 
Boris: In this game, White won a pawn at the cost of ceding control over the light 
squares. Further play showed that Black's light square dominance was worth more than 
the price I had to pay for it. 
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Game 5 

B.Gulko-V.Tseshkovsky 

Vilnius Zonal playoff, Sochi 1975 
Grunfeld Defense 

1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 £k3 d5 4 Af4 Jtg7 5 e3 C5 6 dxc5 ^a5 7 ficl dxc4 8 JLxc4 £ic6 9 £>f3 
#xc5 10 i.b3 0-0 110-0 Was 12 h3 ±f5 13 £>d4!? 

This variation has a reputation of being reliable for Black in the 4 Af4 system. The idea 
of White's 13th move was born over the board. These were sweet times when grandmas¬ 
ters didn’t analyze openings until the late-middlegame with computers. We were able to 
improvise in the opening much earlier. 

In the llth game of the 1986 match with Kasparov, Karpov introduced a sharp ex¬ 
change sacrifice in this position, but it is not dangerous for Black: 13 ^e2 £\e414 £id5 e5 
15 flxc6!?. Here Kasparov played I5...exf4 and, after a sharp struggle, the game finished in 
a draw. Practice and analysis of later games has shown that Black is completely okay after 
the safer I5...bxc6. 

13...iLd7 

Joel: Why not just take on d4? 

Boris: In the case of 13...^xd4, White will play 14 exd4 followed by d4-d5, when Black’s 
e7-pawn will be weaker than the pawn on d5. White’s rooks will have excellent files and his 
position will be more active. 

14 We2 



Exercise: What should Black play? Evaluate I4...e5. (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: After I4...e5 15 £>xc6 JLxc6 16 Ag5, Black’s light-squared bishop has been signifi- 
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cantly improved and White’s centrally posted knight exchanged, which seems to favor 
Black. On the other hand, the move I4...e5 weakens control over d5, which White can try to 
exploit These seem like reasonable trade-offs, so I would go ahead with I4...e5. 

Boris: The move I4~.e5 is a significant positional mistake. It is not easy to realize be¬ 
cause the advantages of I4...e5 you mentioned are real, but the disadvantages of the 
weakness along the a2-g8 diagonal and especially the d5- andf7-squares are more signifi¬ 
cant. Nevertheless, it is very difficult for Black to avoid the temptation to play I4...e5, which 
strong grandmasters Uhlmann and Tseshkovsky both chose. Only Kasparov in this position 
found a safe way forward for Black. 

14.. .e5?! 

In the ninth game of the 1986 match with Karpov, Kasparov demonstrated the route to 
equality: I4...£>xd4l 15 exd4 e6l. Karpov decided to force an early draw and continued 16 
Ad2 Wb6 17 Sfdl Ac6 18 Ae3 Was 19 Ad2. Instead of 16 Ad2,1 planned 16 Ae5, which 
wouldn't have promised much either after 16...A.C6. 

The difference between taking the knight on d4 here and a move earlier is that Black 
has time for 15 ...e6, so there won't be a weak pawn on e7 to attack. In the previous note 
(13 ...£ixd414 exd4), if Black played 14...e6, his light-squared bishop would be extremely 
awkwardly placed on f5, and 15 Wf3 would give White a big advantage. 

15 <£>xc6 Axc6 16 Ag5 h6 

In the 1977 Keres Memorial, Uhlmann played I6...e4 against me, but after 17 Ah4 Had8 
18 Wc4l White created unpleasant pressure on the weak f7-square. 

17 i.h4 Sad8 18 Sfdl lxdl +19 flxdl Id8 20 Ag3!? 

The straightforward attempt to fix a stable advantage by occupying the light squares 
with 20Hxd8+1? Wxd8 21 Wc4 We8! (covering b5; 2l...l f d7 22 Wc5 and 2l...l r e7 22 £>b5 a6 
23 Axf 6 Axf 6 24 £>d6 are bad for Black) 22 Wc5 a6 23 Axf 6 Axf 6 24 Ad5 didn't promise 
much because of 24...e4l Then 25 £>xe4 isn’t good for White because of 25-Axb2 26 £>d6 
We5. 

Joel: What’s wrong with 27 Axf7+ - ? 

Boris: In that case we will reach an endgame in which Black has the two bishops and a 
queen side pawn majority, which he can convert into a passed pawn. For example: 27 -&Q7 
28 #xe5+ Axes 29 £>c4 Ac7 30 Ae6 ^f6 and, despite being down a pawn, it is Black who is 
looking for the advantage. 

20.. JIxdl+ 21 Wxdl Wc7 
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Exercise: How to exploit the hidden weaknesses in Black's camp? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I looked at 22 Wd3, threatening #xg6, but then 22...e4 23 Axc7 exd3 gives Black a 
passed pawn. I’m not sure whether it will be strong or weak, but that doesn't seem like a 
good way to continue. As a result, I decided on 22 #c2 with the same threat without the 
risk. 

Boris: 22 Wc2 has the disadvantage that the c4-square is not available to the queen. The 
response 22...e4 that you considered after 22 Wd3 is actually a big achievement for White 
because, after 23 WdA, new squares become weak in Black's camp (the h2-b8 diagonal and 
a7) and White's advantage would become overwhelming. 

22 Wd3! g5 

Strangely, Black could not protect the g6-pawn without serious positional concessions. 
For example, after 22... < &h7 23 Wc4 ^g8 24 Wc5, Black would lose a pawn. In this variation 
you can see the see the benefits of the move 22 Wd3 as opposed to 22 Wc2. On d3, the 
queen has more prospects. 

23 Wf5!? 

A reflexive move that occupies the weak f5-square. Probably 23 £rt>5l? was better. 
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For example: 

a) 23...Wa5 24 £>d6 Ad5 25 Axd5 Wxd5 26 Wxd5 £>xd5 27 e4! (stronger than 27 £>xb7? 
f5!) 27...^b4 28 a3 £>d3 29 b4 b6 30 £>c8 a5 31 b5 and the endgame is winning for White. 

b) 23...Axb5! 24 Wxb5 Wcl+! 25 &h2 Wc7! is the only defense. The pawn on e5 is pro¬ 
tected because of the check on g4. Nevertheless, after 26 Adi! (if 26 e4 £\xe4 27 We8+ Af8 
28 Axes then 28...Wxe5+! 29 Wxe5 Ad6 and Black escapes) 26...£ie4 27 We8+ <&h7 28 Ah5 
£\d6 29 Wa4, Black is still worse. 

23...^e8 24 £td5 Wd7 



Exercise: How can White keep the initiative? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I tried to make use of the fork on e7 but couldn’t see how, so I would probably ex¬ 
change queens and play e3-e4. 
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Boris: You’re right to try and make use of the fork on e7. Because of this fork the white 
queen is protected, so I had to find a way to increase the pressure on Black’s position, 
which I did with 25 h4. This is a very good practical decision because it creates the optical 
illusion that the g5-pawn is under threat 
Joel: Why is it an optical illusion? 

Boris: Because if I take on g5 Black can exchange queens and take back with his h-pawn. 
I wanted to provoke Black into exchanging queens because I want my knight on f5 where it 
is a very strong piece. If I had taken on d7 as you suggested, I would not have been able to 
bring my knight to f5 because his bishop (now on d7) would control that square. 

25 h4! 



Exercise: What is the best way for Black? {difficulty level 6) 

25...1 f xf5?! 

Black cracks under the pressure. He had to try the paradoxical move 25... < &h8!!, when 26 
Wxd7 Axd7 27 e4 would leave White with only a small edge in the endgame. With 

25 ...^8, Black would neutralize White’s pressure on the a2-g8 diagonal. 25 ... < £ > f8 would 
have been worse because of 26 Wc2l, planning to check on c5. 

26 *he 7+ &f8 27 £>xf5 i.f6?! 

The ugly-looking 27...f6 was preferable. 
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Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 28 £ixh6, when 28...gxh4 29 Ah2 leaves the f7-pawn under attack. 
White also has the threat of £>g4, when both e5 and f6 are hanging. 

Boris: Your suggestion has two drawbacks: l) Pawns are exchanged, which we should 
avoid because it is always in the favor of the defending side; and 2) At the end of your vari 
ation, Black has 29...e4, winning the b2-pawn. After 30 4}xf7 Axb2, too many pawns leave 
the board, increasing Black’s chances for a draw. When you have the advantage, don't ex¬ 
change pawns. 

28 h5! £>g7?! 

Another error. After 28...Ag7 29 ^xg7 4^xg7 30 Axes £\xhs 31 f3, Black would have a 
difficult endgame, but not as difficult as in the game. 

29 £\xh6 £txh5 30 Ah2 e4 

Here Black should played 30...Ae8 31 Adi £\g7 32 £\g4, when White still has to demon 
strate technique. After the game continuation, it is all over. 
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Exercise: How should White continue? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 31 g4. 

Boris: Very good! Black’s knight is forced to a bad square where it will be restricted. 

31 g4! £>g7 32 £>xf7 i.xb2 33 £>xg5 

Here you can see the difference between 28 h5! (keeping pawns on the board) and your 
suggestion 28 £ixh6 (getting rid of them). Instead of just winning the f7-pawn, White wins 
the g5-pawn as well. This is why it is important not to help your opponent get rid of his 
weaknesses. 

33...b5 34 i-d6+ <£>e8 35 i.c2 &d7 36 ±.c5 a5 37 £>xe4 b4 38 f4 £>e6 39 i-b6 i.xe4 40 i.xe4 
a4 41 i.d5 1-0 

Boris: The permanent weaknesses created by the move I4...e5 - along the a2-g8 diago¬ 
nal, especially the squares d5 and f 7 - proved too difficult for Black to recover from. Black 
had good development, his pieces were reasonably placed, but he could not fix the weak¬ 
nesses on the light squares. 

This game contrasts two different types of advantage: those of development and those 
due to weak squares. The first type of advantage is temporary and can be remedied under 
certain conditions. The second type is long lasting and difficult to eliminate because, as 
Tarrasch formulated, pawns don't move backwards. 



Chapter Three 

The Struggle 
for the Initiative 


Boris: Now we begin a chapter on the initiative. This is a very difficult chapter because it 
is hard to define what the initiative is. Our first topic of the two bishops was easy to define. 
For example, the advantage of the bishop pair grows as fewer pieces are left on the board. 
The same goes with weak squares, which are squares that cannot be protected by pawns, 
especially when there is no bishop to defend the square. The initiative, on the other hand, is 
a very nebulous topic and yet, at the same time, perhaps the most important. It is regarded 
as one of the most significant chess advantages, and the main advantage that chess play¬ 
ers fight for during the game. 

Joel: I read somewhere that one way to define the initiative is when your threats take 
priority over the threats of your opponent. 

Boris: I would say about the definition of the initiative that it is when your will domi¬ 
nates the will of your opponent. The struggle for the initiative then can be defined as the 
struggle to impose your will on that of your opponent. 


Game 6 

B.Gulko-S.Lputian 

USA-Armenia match, Los Angeles 1994 
Queen's Gambit Declined 

1 c4 e6 2 £>c 3 d5 3 d4 Ae7 4 cxd5 exd5 5 Af4 c6 6 e3 i.f5 7 g4 i.e6 8 h4! 
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8...JLxh4 

White’s eighth move was the final novelty introduced by Botvinm'k in his final tourna¬ 
ment. His opponent, then world champion Boris Spassky, rejected the pawn sacrifice, play¬ 
ing instead 8...£>d7l, and achieved a draw after careful defense, despite the fact that White 
has a space advantage on the kingside, M.Botvinnik-B.Spassky, Leiden 1970. Strong players 
tend to avoid what would be considered the most principled way when faced with a nov¬ 
elty over the board, in order to avoid their opponent's home preparation. Of course, when I 
played 8 h4, it was no longer a novelty and my opponent was prepared to accept the sacri¬ 
fice and determine its relative merits. 

9Wb3 b6 

Other possibilities are 9...itc8!?, avoiding queenside weaknesses, and the sharp 9...g5!?, 
introduced in A.Vaisser-E.Geller, Sochi 1982. Geller’s idea was later found to be dubious. 

10 Ae7 11 £>e5l 
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In the annotations to the Botvinnik-Spassky game, it was mentioned that White can re¬ 
gain the pawn by playing ll Axb8 2xb8 12 £\e5, but I don't see any advantage for White 
after 12...Sc8 13 Wa4 b5 14 Wxa7 £)f6. In the game, I preferred to play without the pawn, 
hoping for the initiative. Exchanging the bishop for the undeveloped knight on b8 would 
be a moral surrender in the fight for the initiative. 

11.. .£>f6 

Black could try to finish his development with ll..Jtd6!?, planning ...£\e7, after which 
White could play 12 #c2 with an active position. Lputian later tried ll...g5!?, but after 12 
Ag3 £>f6 13 Ae 2 1^8 14Scl £>bd7 15 £>b5! <£\c5! 16 dxc5 cxb5 17 Wxb5+&fS 18 £ic6, 
Black obtained a bad position in A.Yusupov-S.Lputian, Germany-Armenia match, Baden 
Baden 1996. 

12 g5 

More aggressive than 12 Ae2, which was played in E.Vladimirov-O.Kaminsky, Leningrad 
1974, when I2...£rfd7 gave Black a good game. It was because of Black’s success in Vladimi- 
rov-Kaminsky that Lputian decided to try this variation with 8...jtxh4. 

12.. .£\fd7 



Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 13 g6. 

Boris: Correct! That is the right way to develop the initiative. When fighting for the ini¬ 
tiative it is important try and play the most aggressive move. 

13 g6 £\xe5 14 Axes Af6! 

After the inferior I4...fxg6 15 Axg7 2g8 16 Sxh7, White is much better. 

15 2xh7 
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Exercise: Find a defense for Black, (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I thought I5...fixh716 gxh7 g6 looked interesting. 

Boris: In that case White can promote the pawn immediately: 17118#+ Jb<h8 18 itxh8 
and although Black can trap the bishop with I8...f6 19 ilg7 ^f7 20 ith6 g5, after 21 #dl 
(gazing ath5) 2l... < &g6 22 jtxg5 fxg5 23 ^.d3+, White has a dangerous attack. And 17 e4l 
looks even stronger. 

Black has a much better defense in 15...0-01. 

15 ... 0 - 0 ! 



Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I liked 16 Wc2. 

Boris: I didn't consider that move. When we have the initiative we try to avoid simplifica¬ 
tion and prevent the opponent from activating his pieces. After the move you suggested, 
Black can exchange on e5 and bring his queen to g5, when it is unclear whether White has 
the initiative at all. It is important to keep Black's f6-bishop on the board, which is not ac¬ 
tive itself and prevents his knight from reaching f6, defending the kingside. 

16 i.g3! 

The importance of not taking on f6 is illustrated by 16 JLxf6?! Wxf6 17 Ad3 fxg61. After 
18 Sh2 c5, Black has reasonable counterplay. Note that it would be bad for White to con¬ 
tinue with 19 £>xd5? due to lg.-.WgS. 

On the other hand, if Black plays I7...£f5? 



Exercise: Find the combination, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 18 £»xd5 cxd5 19 Wxd5, when a8 and f5 are hanging, or if I9...£xd3 
then 20 flh8+ wins due to 20...<&xh8 21 1 S r hl+, followed by mate. 

Boris: Correct. There is also the important variation that follows 19.. JLxg6. 

Joel: I didn't consider 19 .. Jbcg6 at all. 

Boris: It's beautiful. After 19.. Jlxg6, White has 20 Whl!. 

Joel: I don't understand. 

Boris: The bishop on d3 protects the rook on h7 through Black’s bishop on g6. 

I6...fxg6! 

Black has to give air to his king. l6...Af5 was worse because, after 17 0-0-0 JLxg6 18 
Hh2, the h-file is still significant in White's kingside attack. Whereas after the game con¬ 
tinuation, this factor loses its importance. 

17 fih2 &f7! 18 0-0-0 2h8?! 
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Exercise: How can White seize the initiative? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 19 e4 is what I thought about playing. 

Boris: Your idea to play in the center is correct, but it is much more promising after de¬ 
coying the queen to the corner. Black overestimated the importance of the h-file which is 
now not significant. 

Instead of l8...2h8, Black should have played l8...£>d7l, when 19 e4 does not promise 
much because of l9..Jtg5+ 20f4 Ah6, planning to bring the knight on h5 via f6 with coun¬ 
terplay against the f4- and g3-squares. 

19 2xh8 Wxh8 20 e4! Wh5 

Obviously 20...dxe4 21 Ac4 was bad for Black. 
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Exercise: Find the weak square in Black's camp 
and then the strongest move, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: It looks to me like d6 is the weak square, so I would play 21 ild6. 

Boris: I don’t see the purpose in that move. You simply waste time. It is the e6-square 
that is weak. White’s queen stares menacingly at the black king and Black's light-squared 
bishop is the only piece holding his position together. Therefore White targets the e6- 
square with 21 Sel and threatens to sacrifice the exchange on e6, tearing Black's position 
open. 

21 lei! 

21 exd5 didn’t promise anything after 2l...cxd5 22 Jtg2 <£>c6!. 

21...£>d7 22 exd5 Axd5 

If Black plays 22...cxd5 this time: 



Exercise: Find a combination, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I liked 23 fixe6 &xe6 24 £>xd5, and if 24... 1 B f xd5 then 25 Jtc4 wins. 

Boris: Right idea, but your last move is wrong. After 24... 1 S r xd5?, White wins with 25 
Jlh3+!, but not 25 itc4 because of 25..JSc8. 

There are other variations to consider after 23 2xe6! &xe6 24 £>xd5 too: 

a) 24... 1 ® r g5+ 25 £tf4+! (not 25 f4? due to 25... 1 i r xd5, since 26 JLh3+ can be met by 

26.. .<&d6) 25... < &d6 (25...<&e7 loses to 26 We3+) 26 We6+ &C7 27 &dl! and White wins. 

b) 24...1 r hl 25 ^f4+! &d6 26 1^6+ &c7 27 &d5+ etc. 

23 £ixd5 cxd5 24 JLg 2 

Without his light-squared bishop, Black's position collapses. 

24.. .5c8+ 25 &bl He8 
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Neither 2S..MfS+ 26 Jte4, nor 25...Sc4 26#b5 Wf5+ 27 i.e4! dxe4 28 l f xc4+ We6 29 d5 
would have helped. White wins in both cases. 

26 Jk.xd5+ &f 8 



Exercise: How should White proceed? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I liked 27 Ad6+, since if 2l...M.el, White has 28 Bxe7 Sxe7 29 Ag8. 

Boris: The problem with your variation is that Black has 29...Whl+! BO &C2 Wc6+, win¬ 
ning the bishop on d6. 

Probably White has several ways to win, but as I’ve said: If you have the initiative, don’t 
simplify; try and increase your attack. In this position the h-file becomes important again, 
and after the game continuation, White’s attack is decisive. 

27 Shi Iff 5+ 28 &al &e7 29 Wa3+ &d8 30 Wd6 Wc2 

Black loses after 30...ilxd4 31 Wc7+ < 4 , e7 32 Sel+ as well. 

31 i.c6 WfS 32 Wc7+ &e7 33 Ad6+1-0 

The next game was played in the first round of the Capablanca Memorial. As prepara¬ 
tion for this tournament, I read Emanuel Lasker’s book about his match with Capablanca, 
which was also in Cuba in the summer without air conditioning. I learned that in such cli¬ 
mates it is better not to think too deeply, because you can get tired quickly and lose your 
ability to concentrate. So I decided to play quickly and easily. The simplest heuristic for a 
chess player is to aim for the initiative, which I did in this game. 
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Game 7 

P.C.Peev-B.Gulko 

Cienfuegos 1976 

Queen’s Pawn Opening 

1 d 4 e6 2 £sf3 c5 3 c4 cxd4 4 Wxd4 

My opponent was in those years one of the best Bulgarian players. He knew that the 
theoretical continuation was 4 £>xd4, but Peev wanted to deviate from theory and use the 
power of the queen to create complications in the early stages of the game. The disadvan¬ 
tage of this move is obvious: White will lose time when the queen is attacked, but he hopes 
to use his queen actively. 

4...£k6 5 Wf4 



Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 5...g6 with the idea of ..JLh6 looks interesting. 

Boris: But after 6 £\c3 Ah6 7 Wd6, White is better. 

Joel: Right. 

Boris: For Black, it is simplest to attack the white queen from d6, when the h4-square is 
covered by the black queen. 

Joel: Why is that? 

Boris: After 5 -..£>f 6 , White’s queen has the h4-square; therefore it is important to play 
5...d5, followed by... Ad6, while the black knight is still on g8. 

5_d5! 6 cxd5 exd5 7 e3 i.d6 8 Wa4 

Of course 8 #h4 was not attractive for White because it simply transposes to an inferior 
endgame. 
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Joei: How is it inferior? Black has an IOP. 

Boris: But he has a lead in development and the knight on h4 is placed terribly. After 
9 £>xh4 £\b4, Black has a strong initiative. 

8...£>f6 9 -ie2 0-010 0-0 



Exercise: Find the most aggressive operation, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I don’t see anything aggressive in this position. 

Boris: What are the disadvantages in White's position? 

Joel: The exposed queen. 

Boris: Right, how can you take advantage of it? 

Joel: Not sure; lO..JLd7 and lO...Se8 come to mind. 

Boris: After lO...Ue8, ll £>c3 covers the e4-square, and lO...Jtd7 is not much of a threat 
either. Black has a third way - can you see it? 

Joel: I0...b5 looks ridiculous. 

Boris: Yes, but can you prepare it? 

Joel: Yes, with 10... a6. 

Boris: Correct! The idea is that after ll £ic 3 b5 12 JLxbS axb5! 13 Wxa8 Wb6, White’s 
queen is trapped. 

Joel: Wow! 

I0...a6! ll £k3 b5! 12 #h4 
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Exercise: How to continue to pursue White's queen? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Maybe with a move like I2...4te7 - ? 

Boris: Playing actively, we have to keep in mind two ideas: l) creating threats; and 2) improv¬ 
ing the position of your pieces. The knight on c6 is already placed not so badly. Which piece 
can you improve? 

Joel: The rook on a8? 

Boris: The a8-rook cannot be improved with any immediate threats to the queen, but 
the rook on e8 can. In order to accomplish this you need to kick the knight on c3 first. 

Joel: So the idea is ...b5-b4 and ...Be8-e4 - ? 

Boris: Correct! 

12...b4! 

Boris: The immediate I2...]le8 didn't promise much because White has 13 a3, prevent¬ 
ing ...b5-b4. 

13 £ta4 Se814 i.d3 

White's only reasonable defense against ...fie4. 
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Exercise: How can Black develop his initiative? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I don't see anything. 

Boris: What is White's main problem? 

Joel: Still his queen, of course. 

Boris: How can you continue to harass her? 

Joel: 14...Ae7 - ? 

Boris: Correct! White exposed his queen to attack early. All I'm doing is harassing her. 
First, I played ...a7-a6, ...b7-b5, then ...b5-b4 and ...ILe8 (with the threat of ...ILe4), and now I 
play...jte7 with the threat of ...£>e4, discovering an attack on the queen. 

14...£e7! 15 £\d4 i.d7! 16 This £>e5 



17 Wg3 
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Joel: Why doesn’t he just take the bishop on e7? 

Boris: Because after 17 £>xe7+ Wxe718 ±c2 i.b5 19 fldl Wc7 20 i.b3 WC6 21 l f xb4 
£>e4, Black has decisive threats; for example, if 22 JLxdS then 22...^f3+ 23 gxf3 Wg6+ 24 
^hl *hxf2 mate. 

At the time of the game, I didn't analyze this but estimated that Black had to be win¬ 
ning because of his tremendous initiative. 

18 b3 

It is important that White doesn't have the typical combination 18 £\h6+ ^h8 19 Wxe5, 
as after I9...gxh6, he loses his unfortunate knight on a4. Nor does 19 f4 help: after I9...£\h5 
20 fxe5 £>xg3 21 £>xf7+ ^g8 22 £>xd8 £ixfl, White again loses material. 

I8...g6 19 i-bl ^e4 20 i.xe4 dxe4 21 £>d4 lc8 22 f4 £>d3 



The hunting of White’s queen is over. The queen is safe, but Black now has a decisive 
positional advantage. This is a typical example of the transformation of a dynamic advan¬ 
tage to a static advantage. White's position is collapsing because in order to save his queen 
he had to compromise his position fatally. As my good friend Yuri Razuvaev used to say 
when estimating a position: "All is bad." 

23 £>b2 &g7 

Black could win two minor pieces for the rook with 23...^xcl 24 flaxd £>xb2, but the 
move in the game is equally good. 

24 £>xd3 exd3 25 i-b2 i.b5 26 ladl 
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Exercise: Howto destroy the coordination of White's pieces? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'm not sure. 

Boris: White's pieces defend each other. The bishop on b2 and the pawn on e3 protect 
the knight, which is the stronghold of White's position. How can you disrupt the cohesion 
of this set-up? 

Joel: When you put it that way, it seems that 26...fic3 provides the needed interference. 
If White takes on c3, Black gets two connected passers. 

Boris: Right, and that's not an option for White. 

26...1c3! 27 a4 

27 £>xb5 axb5 28 ILf3 d2 29 Wf2 JSc2 was hopeless for White. 



Exercise: Find a move, (difficulty level i) 
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Joel: 27...flxe3 looks really strong. 

Boris: Good. 

27...fixe3 28 £\f3 i.c6 29 ltf2 Hxf 3 0-1 

This strategy of playing for the initiative was very simple and good for a hot tropical 
climate. It is also good, however, in cooler climates when you can think more deeply. 


Game 8 

R.Vera Gonzalez-B.Gulko 

World Team Championship, Lucerne 1993 
Queen's Pawn Opening 

This was the first round of a very memorable tournament, in which we were able to win 
the gold medal - the only gold medal the United States has won in the World Team Cham¬ 
pionships in modern history. My opponent was a very solid Cuban grandmaster, so I de¬ 
cided to take risks in the opening with Black, trying to fight for the initiative. 

1 d 4 d6 2 £>f3 i.g4 3 c4 £>d7 4 £>c3 e5 5 e3 

This is not the most active way for White, so I decided to play ambitiously. The strongest 
and most common move is 5 g3l, which gives White a pleasant edge and caused the sys¬ 
tem Black uses in this game to lose popularity. 

5...c6!? 6 h3 i.h5 7 i.e2 

White’s approach to the opening was not very active, so Black has already started to 
think about fighting for the initiative. 



Exercise: Can Black play actively with 7.. f5 - ? 
What is White’s best response? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: Well, the response I would be worried about is 8 Wb3. 

Boris: Of course it is possible to play that way, but it’s not a refutation of Black’s king- 
side ambitions. Generally, when we choose an active set-up, especially for Black, we take 
risk. We have to consider whether White can use it against us; and because White hasn't 
castled yet, he can in fact exploit this by playing actively on the kingside himself with 8 g4l. 
After 8...fxg4 9 £\h2 £>gf6 10 hxg4 Ag6 11 £tf3l, Black cannot take on g4 because of £}h4, 
when White has good prospects on the kingside. 

Nevertheless, because the idea of ...f7-f5 before developing the king's knight is so at¬ 
tractive for Black, I played 7...Ae7, waiting for White to castle and keeping the option of 
...f7-f5 open. This way White would not have the g2-g4 pawn thrust at his disposal. 

7.. .1.e7 8 0-0 

Now Black can fulfill his plan. 8 b4l?, postponing kingside castling and taking action on 
the queenside, deserved attention. 

8.. .f 5!? 9 c5 

White tries to respond actively to his opponent's plan. It would have been better to stop 
Black’s idea of ...e5-e4 by playing 9 e4l? f410 c5 Axf3 ll Axf3 dxc5 12 dxe5 £>xe5 13 Axf4 
Wxdl 14 Sfxdl £\xf3+15 gxf3 £\f6 with a complicated endgame. 

9.. .e410 cxd6i.xd6 ll £td2 i.xe2 12 Wxe2 £>gf613 £k4 i.c714 b3?! 

Here 14 f4l was more prudent, taking control of the e5-square. Then after 14...0-015 
£ie5 £ib6, White's position is solid. 

14.. .b5! 



Exercise: How can White fight for the initiative? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: Well, his knight his under attack. Since the e5-square is covered, that leaves a3, b2, 
and d2.1 don't want to block in the dark-squared bishop from getting to a3, so I guess I 
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would play 15 £)d2 with the idea of Sfdl and £>fl-g3 in Ruy Lopez style. But I have to say, 
this doesn’t seem like a way to fight for the initiative. 

Boris: You’re right. What is more risky? To give the initiative to your opponent or to sacri¬ 
fice a piece without clear compensation. 

Joel: To sacrifice a piece. 

Boris: If you study the games of Fischer and Kasparov, you will see that they never 
choose the passive option; they would rather take the risk of sacrificing a piece for unclear 
compensation than go into a passive position. 

Joel: They fight for the initiative at all cost. 

Boris: Right. Here, Fischer or Kasparov would undoubtedly play 15 Aa3!?. After I5...bxc4 
16 Wxc4, White only has one pawn for the knight, but Black cannot castle and the position 
becomes extremely messy. For example: I6...£\f817 f3! (much worse is 17 Wxc6+ &f7 18 
Wc4+ ^g6, since Black’s king is completely safe in his unusual position) 17...Wd7 18 fxe4 
fxe4 19 £\xe4! £\xe4 20 Sf7! £>d6 21 flxd7 £>xc4 22 He7+ ^8 23 bxc4 and despite the ex¬ 
change of queens, White has excellent compensation for the piece. 

My opponent played the move you suggested and received a passive game, after giving 
me the initiative. 

15 £>d2?! We 7 16 Idl 

The attempt to build a barrier against the black pieces with 16 f4 would leave White in 
an inferior position after I6...exf3 17 Wxf3 0-0. 

16...0-017 1 £>b6! 

Black could cement his positional advantage by playing against White's bad bishop 
with I7...ila5!? 18 Ad2 jLxc3 19 Axc3 £>d5. Instead, I chose to play against White’s king, 
which promised more. 

18 i.b2 £>fd5l? 



Boris: It was difficult to decide between permitting White to exchange knights on d5 or 
playing l8...b4!?. 
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Joel: How did you come to your decision? 

Boris: The logic behind l8...£\fd5 is that both of Black's knights need the d5-square. Ex¬ 
changing one pair of knights would solve the problem of having one knight unemployed 
(currently the knight on b6) and improve the coordination of Black’s pieces. Playing l8...b4 
would have deprived White's knight of good squares, but I was afraid that he would be 
able to redeploy it by means of £\bl-d2-c4-e5. 

19 a4 



Exercise: Find the most aggressive continuation, (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I am tempted to play I9...b4 now, so that after 20 £\xd5 £\xd5, Black has the posi¬ 
tional threat of ...£\c3, perhaps supported by ..Jta5. 

Boris: You tried to find a positional solution. If White plays 21 2acl in response to your 
variation, he has counterplay, even though the position is more pleasant for Black. Another 
idea was I9...a6 20 axb5 axb5 (not 20...cxb5? because of 21 £\xd5 £\xd5 22 Jta3 b4 23 Wc4 
and White again obtains counterplay) 212xa8 2xa8 22 Sal Sxal 23 JLxal Wa3 24 Wb2 
Jtd6 and Black is better, but White still has chances for defense. 

Instead of these positional solutions, I chose to fight for the initiative by sacrificing a 
pawn and starting a direct assault on the king, after which White was unable to build a 
sufficient defense. 

Here we are talking about several good continuations that depend on style and mood. 
When we are afraid of losing our advantage, we miss our best opportunities. This is one of 
the insights Alekhine had about Capablanca, which he wrote about after their World 
Championship match in 1927. He realized that Capablanca was not afraid to lose his ad¬ 
vantage, and as a result, his play was more flexible. 

19...f 4! 20 exf4 

White doesn't have time for 20 axb5? f3 21 Wd2 fxg2 22 <&xg2 (after 22 £\g3, Black 
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would simply play 22...£>xc3 23 Axc3 Wh4, intending ...S[f3 and ...Saf8 with a crushing at¬ 
tack) 22...Wg5+ 23 &g3 £>xc3 24 Axc3 (24 Wxc3 Sxf2+! leads to mate) 24...£f3 and Black's 
attack is unstoppable. 

20.. .^xf4 21 #xe4 Wg5 22 Wf3 

The only defense. White would lose after 22 £>g3 b4! 23 £>bl JSae8 24 Wxc6 £>xh3+ 25 
gxh3 Axg3 26 fxg3 Se3. 

22.. .£ae8 



23 %4? 

Joel: This seems so natural; why do you think it is dubious? 

Boris: People under attack usually tiy to simplify the position, but now Black is winning. 
Even worse was 23 £>e4? fixe4 24 Wxe4 £>xh3+ or 23 ^hl? 4tfd5 24 ^4 1 B f xg4 25 hxg4 
fixf2 and White is defenseless. 

The only way to continue the struggle was 23 Sell, though White’s position is very dif¬ 
ficult after 23...b4l (not 23...^e2+? 24 Sxe2 Sxf3 25 Sxe8+, when Black wins the queen but 
loses the advantage) 24 Sxe8 (or 24 £\e4 ^4 25 Ad £\bd5 26 Ad2 Ab6 with heavy pres¬ 
sure) 24...Hxe8 25 £>dl ^6 26 £>de3 &d3. 

23...Wxg4 24 hxg4 
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Exercise: How to develop the initiative? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I think I would go for 24...b4, but I’m not sure whether, after 25 £>a2 £\e2+, I would 
take on f2 or play ...a7-a5. 

Boris: Your solution is correct. After 24...b4, White’s pieces lose coordination. You don't 
have to worry about protecting the b-pawn because in a few moves you would, I think, find 
more active continuations; for example, by bringing the other knight into the game with 
...£>bd5. 

24..M! 25 £>a2 £>e2+ 26 &hl £>d5 27 f3 Se6 28 i.cl 



Exercise: How to continue the attack? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I think I would play 28...Sf4. 

Boris: After 29 Jtxf4 £klxf4, White can defend with BO g5. Instead, Black has 28_.Hff6!. 

28...Sff6! 29 g5 



Exercise: How should Black proceed? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I keep trying to make 29...fih6+ work, but it doesn’t. 

Boris: Right, don't give away your rook for nothing. You are trying to get access to the h- 
file. Can you see another way? 

Joel: The only other square is f4, but I already tried that in that previous question and it 
didn’t work, so I don't think it does now. 

Boris: Right again, don’t give away your rook for nothing. Is there another square 
through which you could access the h-file? 

Joel: Only f 5, but I don't see how that helps because I can't take on g5, getting access to 
h6, because of White's dark-squared bishop. 

Boris: Perhaps you can decoy the g-pawn? 

Joel: Ah, 29..J£f5, threatening 30..JSh6 31 gxh6 Jlh5+. 

Boris: Correct. 

29...1f5 30 £th2 
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Exercise: Find the winning combination, (difficulty level l) 

Joel: Of course we can take the knight with 30...iLxh2, but can’t we just follow through 
with our plan of 30..JSh6 - ? 

Boris: And if 31 gxh6 - ? 

Joel: 3l...fih5. 

Boris: And after 32 f4 - ? 

Joel; I didn’t see that resource at all. 

Boris: Yes, it looks like Black is losing in this variation. When you see a simple win, take it 
Don’t try to get fancy. 

30...£xh2 0-1 

Here my opponent resigned in view of 31 g4 (or 31 ^xh2 Hh6+! etc) 3i..^xf3 32 ^>xh2 
Sf2+ 33 ^hl (or 33 &h3 £>xcl) 33...£>g3+ 34 &gl See2, followed by ...Sg2 mate. 

In the above game, I chose a risky and aggressive set-up, keeping in mind my very solid 
opponent. When choosing a strategy for a game, you must consider your opponent's style. 
A more aggressive player would have sacrificed the knight with 15 ita3!?, fighting for the 
initiative and forcing Black to defend. 

Later on, the pawn sacrifice I played, I9...f4l, required intuitive evaluation and calcula¬ 
tion. In the next game we will discuss the more difficult topic of the positional pawn sacri¬ 
fice in the struggle for the initiative. 
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Game 9 

B.Gulko-R.Hubner 

Polanica Zdroj 1996 
English Opening 

Boris: In my game with Peev, I obtained the initiative for free, while in the two other 
games of this chapter I had to sacrifice a pawn in order to obtain it. In this one, we see a 
struggle for the initiative in an approximately equal position. 

1 c4 £\f6 2 4k3 e6 3 e4 d5 4 e5 d4 5 exf6 dxc3 6 bxc3 Wxf6 



7d4 

At the time of the game, this continuation was the main line. Now, however, 7 £tf3 e5 8 
itd3 is more popular. 

Joel: That looks stTange. What's the idea? 

Boris: To bring the bishop to e4 and play d2-d4 later. White switched to this plan be¬ 
cause the theory of the main line with 7 d4 promised Black good chances. As a result, White 
had to find new ways. 

7.. .b6 

The critical move is 7...e5, after which it is very difficult for White to achieve any advan¬ 
tage. The move in the game is also very solid. 

8i.e2 

Theory at that time recommended 8 £\f3 Ab7 9 Ad3 Axf3 (9-^d7? is a trap with a 
well-known mechanism that can happen in different openings: 10 Jtg5 Axf3 11 Wd2! and 
Black loses his queen) 10 Wxf3 Wxf3 11 gxf3, but I believe the pawn structure makes it very 
difficult for White to take advantage of his bishop pair. The move in the game leads to a 
more complicated struggle. 

8.. .1,b7 9 i-f3!? 
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After the standard 9 £vf3, the black bishop on b7 is more useful than the white bishop 
on e2. 

9..Jbcf3 10 £>xf3 i.d611 1^4+1 c612 0-0 0-013 fibl 



13...1-C7!? 

Joel: Can you explain this move? 

Boris: White threatened £xb6, so Black protects it. Retreating the queen would have 
been worse, as after ^...WdS 14 £>g5l, White takes the initiative: For example: 

a) 14..Mc7 15 Wc2! g6 16 We4 £>d7 (l6...i.xh2+?! 17 ^hl i.d6181^4 h5 19 g4 gives 
White a strong attack) 17 Wh4 and Black is under pressure. 

b) 14...iLe7 15 f4l? Wc7 (or 15...g6 16 Sf3 with attacking chances) 16 f5 and White's po¬ 
sition is preferable. 

14 fiel £c8 



Exercise: Can White take the initiative with 15 d5 - ? (difficulty level 2) 
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Joel: I think 15 d5 helps Black untie himself. For example, I5...cxd5 16 cxd5 exd5 and 
Black can bring his knight out to c6, which your move Wa4 prevented. Therefore, I'd prefer 
15 i.g5. 

Boris: Unfortunately, in your variation you overlooked mate on e8! 

Joel: A typical oversight. 

Boris: My first intention was to play 15 d5, taking the initiative, but you have to deserve 
the initiative and my opponent didn’t do anything wrong. In other words, White has not 
outplayed Black in any way, so he didn't deserve the initiative yet. Here, 15 d5? can be re¬ 
futed by 15 ~Mf5, attacking the rook on bl and the pawn on d5. 

15 i.a3 £>d716 Sbdl a6! 



Exercise: How can White fight for initiative? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'd play 17 d5 because the c-pawn is pinned. 

Boris: Your recommendation is correct, but my reasoning was different. If I allow Black 
to play ...b6-b5 and ...£>b6, he will take over the initiative and I will be worse. Therefore, I 
have to play aggressively in order not to be at a disadvantage. Conversely, if Black doesn't 
fight for the initiative himself with l6...a6, but instead maneuvers quietly with I6...£tf8?l, 
White will obtain the advantage after 17 Axf8 ^xf8 18 £>e5 Axes 19 dxe5 We7 20 Jid6. 
17 d5! b5 18 #c 2 cxd5 19 cxd5 



The Struggle for the Initiative 



Exercise: What should Black do? (difficulty level 4 ) 

19.. .exd5?! 

Boris: After the game continuation, White’s pieces become active and he enjoys a slight 
initiative. Black had to keep the position closed with I9...e5! 20 c4 (here 20 d6?l AaS 21 fle3 
b4? 22 Wa4 would be bad for Black, but after 2l...fic4l 22 £}d2 fia4, it is White who is in 
danger) 20...Ad6 (both 20...Aa5 21 Se4 and 20...bxc4 21 He4 are better for White) 21 Axd6! 
#xd6 22 We2, when the game will fade out into a draw. 

20 lxd5 Wc6 

Black would be in danger after 20...^b6 21 Sf5 Wg6 22 #e4! (not 22 £\h4? due to 

22.. .5e8, exploiting the weakness of White’s back rank); for example, 22...£fc4 23 Acs AaS 
24 £\g5 Axc3 25 £\xf7 with strong threats such as 26 WdS. 
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Exercise: Should White fight for the initiative by 
playing 21 £>g5 - ? Calculate variations, (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: First, 2l...#xd5 22 #xh7 is mate, so the rook cannot be taken. Black has 2l...#h6 
possibly, but 22 #xh7+ #xh7+ 23 £>xh7 looks good for White, because if 23...£>b6 then 24 
flh5. The most logical reply is 2l...£tf6, which seems good to me; for example, 22 flf5 g6 23 
Sc5 #d6 threatening mate. Therefore, I think the answer is that White shouldn't try to take 
the initiative with 21 £>g5. 

Boris: This position is very difficult to calculate and you made several mistakes. After 
2l...#h6, 22 #xh7 #xh7 23 £>xh7 doesn’t deserve attention because 23...£>b6 24 Sh5 fie8 
gives Black a serious initiative. He can play ...f7-f6 and the knight is unable to return from 
h7. After 21...#h6, it is better for White to play 22 Hxd7 itxh2+ 23 ^fl #xg5 24 #e4 with a 
strong initiative. 

Joel: How so? 

Boris: White is threatening 25 lxf7 &xf7 26 #66 mate. You’re right that 21...£tf6 is bet¬ 
ter, except that after 22 Sf5, Black should play ..J2e8! (your suggestion of 22 ...g6? loses to 

23 #b3, and if 23...gxf5 then 24 #xf7+ &h8 25 Se7 Sg8 26 #xh7+ £>xh7 27 Ixh7 mate) 23 
Jte7 #d6! and if 24 Sfe5 then 24.^xe7! 25flxe7#xh2+26^fl#hl+ 27 < 4>e2 #h5+28 
£if3 Jtd6 with strong play for the sacrificed exchange. 

21 Iddl! Ie8 22 £>d4 #f6 23 &f5 Ie5! 

Boris: In the case of 23...£>e5 24#e4, White would be veiy active. During the game I 
thought I had already taken over the initiative, but my opponent found an excellent defen¬ 
sive move in 23. JSe5l. 

24 £>e7+ &h8 



Exercise: How can White continue to fight for the initiative? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I liked 25 £>d5. After 25...fixel 26 fixel Axh2+ 27 < i > xh2, both d6 and e5 are cov¬ 
ered, so it looks like it works. 

Boris: 25 £>d5 doesn’t promise anything because of 25 ...#e6 26 fixes Axes and Black’s 
position even is more pleasant. Instead, White sacrifices a pawn, trying to decentralize 
Black’s pieces. 

25 c4l fixel+1? 

Black has to take up the challenge because after the alternative 25...Aa5?! 26 fixes 
£>xe5 27 cxb5 axb5 28 #64 fie8 29 Acs!, White's position is much better. 

Joel: Can you say why? 

Boris: Black’s pieces are very poorly coordinated here, and White has the potential 
threat of f2-f4, followed by a check on g6. 

26 fixel #h4 27 g3 #xc4 



Exercise: How to develop the initiative now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I liked the move 28 #d2, threatening ttecl and the knight on d7.1 also looked at 28 
#f5 but rejected it because, after 28...£>f6 29 Bel #a4, there are mutual threats. 

Boris: You made useful work. Training yourself to calculate in complicated positions is 
important. However, you made several mistakes in your calculations. After 28 #d2, you 
missed 28...&e5!, threatening 29...£tf3+. The correct move is 28 #f5. You rejected it be¬ 
cause you didn't see the mate on c8. Afteryour line 28...&f6 29 ficl #a4, White can play 30 
fixc7, when 30...#xa3 31 fic8+ leads to mate. In such positions, when there is a back rank 
weakness, it has to become a reflex to check for back rank mates. So we can conclude that, 
by winning the pawn, Black ceded the initiative to White. 

28 #f 5! 
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Exercise: How can Black save the game? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: Well, as you've just shown, 28...£tf6 is no good because of 29 ffcl, but 2&..Mc3 
looks good, double attacking el and aB. If White plays 29 lei here, then 29...Wxa3 30 fixc7 
Wxe7 31 fixd7 ®el+ 32 ^g2 Be8 seems okay. 

Boris: Your suggestion of 28... 1 i r c3(?) was actually my opponent's choice, which we will 
return to below. First, let’s look at other options: 
a) 28..JU5 



Exercise: Find the win. (difficulty level l) 

Joel: 29 Be4 wins. 
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Boris: And after 29..Mxb2 - ? 

Joel: 30 Wxh7+ ^xh? 31 fih4 mate. 

Boris: Very good - a typical idea and an important one to find at the board. 

b) 28 ...£>f8 is no good either, due to 29 #f3 (protecting the bishop on a3) 29...fid8 30 
fid, winning. 

To save the game Black had to sacrifice a piece in order to seize the initiative: 

c) 28...1 f xa2! 29 Wxd7 Ab6 30 fifl #xa3 31 £k8 ! Axf2+! 32 &g2 (not 32 flxf2? Wcl+ 
and Black is winning) 32...1 f f8 33 ^d6 <&g8 34 fixf2 fid8 35 l f xf7+ Wxf7 36 £>xf7 fids! 37 
h4 h6! and now my knight cannot return, so my extra piece doesn’t give me an advantage. 
The wisest course for White is to force a draw with 38 £\xh6+ gxh6 39 flf6. 

It is not surprising that Black, who suddenly found himself under pressure with the 
character of the position having changed rapidly, did not find this escape. After the game 
continuation, Black’s pieces suffer a catastrophic loss of coordination. 

28...Wc3? 29 fie3 Wal+ 30 &g2 £>f6 

Even worse was 30...£>e5? 31 £>d5 £\c4 32 fie7 Ad6 33 Axd6 £>xd6 34 Wd7 and White 
wins easily. 



Exercise: What should White play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 31 Wc5. Where does his bishop go but to a5? I hold all my pieces, and 
his back rank is weak. 

Boris: You’re right, but 3i...Aa5 is not the only move. You had to also consider 3i...£>g4 
32 He2 Wdl, which is met by 33 Wc6! fif8 34 Wc2! 1^8 (34...1 f xc2 35 fixc2 Aa5 36 £>g6+ 
was no better for Black) 35 f 3 £tf6 (or 35...^e5 36 fixes Axes 37 £>c6 Wc8 38 Axf8 and 
White is a piece up) 36 £)c6 and White wins the exchange. 

31 Wc5! Aa5 
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Exercise: Now the bishop is on a$. What to do next? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 32 ^c81, blocking the back rank. 

Boris: Correct. It is important not to allow Black to coordinate his pieces. Now the rook is 
cut off. 

32 £k8! h6 

In the case of 32... 1 ® f xa2: 



Exercise: Find the win. (difficulty level l) 

Joel: 33 fie8 £\g8 34 Wf8 and wins. 

Boris: No. In your variation, Black can play 34...f6, protecting the knight on g8; but you 
had a mate in two with 34 Bxg8+ ^xgS 35 Wf8 mate. The same kind of combination fol- 
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lows after 33 Wf8+ £>g8 341^8+ &xg8 35 fie8 mate. 

33 Wc6! flb8 34 i.d6 Exc8 35 Wxc8+ &h7 36 If 5+ 

White missed the opportunity to trap the black queen after 36 Wc2+! ^g8 37 Ae5, but 
my desire to keep my queen closer to Black’s king is understandable. 

36...&g8 

After 36 ...g6 37 Wf3, Black cannot defend against 38 Jle5, winning. 

37 Ae5 Wxa2 38 Axf6 gxf6 39 I£e8+ < 4 ) g7 40 #g4+1-0 

Boris: In this game the position was close to equal for a long time. White eventually ob¬ 
tained the initiative by sacrificing a pawn, and Black was unable to find the narrow path to 
salvation. Instead, his pieces suffered a fatal loss of coordination. 

Ratmir Kholmov was one of the strongest Soviet grandmasters during the best years of 
Soviet chess. In 1963, he tied for first with Spassky and Stein in the Soviet Championship. 
Because he was not a favorite son of the Soviet authorities, he didn't travel abroad much. 
One of the highlights of his career was his victory over Fischer at the Capablanca Memorial 
in Havana 1965. He won three brilliancy prizes in the Soviet championships and two of 
them (against Keres and Bronstein) are among the most beautiful games ever played! He 
was not an opening theorist so he often had to defend, which earned him the nickname 
The Central Defender. In the following game, therefore, I had to overcome a very stubborn 
defense in order to win. 


Came 10 

R.Kholmov-B.Gulko 

Tbilisi 1976 
Reti Opening 

1 £>f3 c5 2 g3 &c6 3 i.g 2 d5 4 c4 d4 5 e3 e5 6 exd4 
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Exercise: Find the most dynamic, aggressive continuation, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'm wondering whether you can play some sort of reversed Benoni and take back 
with the c-pawn. It doesn’t seem immediately the most aggressive move, but I like these 
positions and they lead to interesting dynamic games. I would follow with moves like 
...£>f 6,... itd6, ...O-O, and ...a7-a5, in order to keep White’s queenside from expanding. 

Boris: Try to find the most aggressive moves that cause your opponent immediate prob¬ 
lems, not just natural moves. You need to seize the opportunity to attack. 

Joel: Well then, I guess 6...e4, but I worry about losing the pawn. 

Boris: When you fight for the initiative you have to take some risk (of course, calculated 
risk). You have to check. How will you lose the pawn? 

Joel: 7 We2 and when White moves the knight, the pawn will be loose. 

Boris: Okay, so what would you play after 7 We2 - ? 

Joel: Probably 7...£>f6. 

Boris: That doesn't keep up the threat to White's knight. How can you keep up the 
threat - that is, unpin the pawn - and protect e4? 

Joel: 7...We7 seems right. 

Boris: Right, and now White's position looks suspicious. He can't play 8 £>e5, for exam¬ 
ple, due to 8...£>xd4 9 Wxe4 itf5, followed by ...£>c2+. So 6...e4 gives Black the chance to 
fight for the initiative. It is now clear that White had to play 6 d3 in order to prevent the 
black pawn from getting to e4. As I said, sometimes Kholmov was not accurate in the open¬ 
ing. 

6.. .e4! 7 £>e5 £>xd4 8 Wa4+ 

White rushes for an endgame because otherwise the knight on e5 will be vulnerable; 
for example, after 8 0-0 Ad6. Note that 8 Axe4? would be a mistake in view of 8...We7 9 f4 
f6 and Black wins a piece. 

8.. .1.d7 9 Wxd7+ Wxd7 10 £>xd7 < i , xd7 11 'i’dl 

An ambitious plan; White aims to provoke ...f7-f5, exchange the e4-pawn with f2-f3, 
and bring his knight from bl to d5. To combat this, Black has to play very aggressively. It 
would have been safer to play ll £>a3, followed by d2-d3, but grandmasters prefer not to 
develop their knights to the edge of the board. 

Joel: But there are many openings, such as the English or Catalan, where White develops 
his knight to a3; or in the King’s Indian Defense, where Black develops his knight to a6. 

Boris: In those openings, the knight has the plan of reaching the c4-square (for White) or 
the c5-square (for Black). Here, developing the knight to a3 would leave it without good 
prospects. 

11.. .f 5 12 flfl 
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Exercise: What is Black's most aggressive option? (difficulty level 5 ) 

Joel: I'm not sure. I keep looking at I2...£\f6 or I2...g6, but while they look okay, those 
moves don't seem very aggressive. 

Boris: Right. Can you try to use White's last move against him? 

Joel: Perhaps a kingside pawn storm starting with 12...g5 - ? 

Boris: All that does is create weaknesses. White will simply play 13 f3. Note that White’s 
rook abandoned the h-file with his last move. 

Joel: Ahhh, Now I see that it must be I2...h5l. 

Boris: Right. You have to use the opportunities your opponents give you. Here, he aban¬ 
dons the h-file, so you play to open it up. 

12.. .115. 

White hoped, after the natural I2...£\f6, to release his position with 13 f3- The move 

12.. .h5 plays against this idea. 

13 £sc3 

In the case of 14 f3 h415 fxe4 hxg3 16 hxg3 Hh2, White is in trouble. 

Joel: That’s the difference between playing I2...h5 and I2...£\f6. 

Boris: Right. Now White has to abandon the idea of playing f2-f3. 

Joel: So you rendered flhfl a waste of time? 

Boris: Yes. If White tries to keep the h-file closed with 13 h4, his plan of f2-f3 will still be 
impossible, since the g-pawn hangs after .. JLd6. 

13.. .£>f6 14 d3 h4 
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15 gxh4?! 

White reasonably decided to prevent the black rook from penetrating to h2, because in 
the case of 15 dxe4 hxg3 16 hxg3 Sh2 17 SLgl £>g4l, Black has a strong initiative; for exam¬ 
ple, after 18 JLe3 2e8 or 18 f3 £>f2+ 19 &el £>h3 20 Shi Sxg2 21 Sxh3 fxe4l 22 fxe4 Jtd6. 

But White could protect his second rank move cleverly by playing 15 dxe4hxg3 l6h3l, 
and after l6...£>xe417 £ixe4 fxe418 fxg3 2e8, the position would be approximately equal. 
15...fixh416 h3 exd3 17 Ag5 Sh5 18 Axf6 gxf619 £>d5?! 

White could reclaim the d3-pawn by playing 19 ^d2! JLh6+ 20 ^xd3 2g8 21 £\d5! Sg6 
with an inferior but defendable position. My opponent thought he could regain the pawn 
at any moment, but the game shows that it is not so easy. 



Exercise: How to maintain the initiative? (difficulty level 4) 
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Joel: The right move seems to be l9...JIg5. 

Boris: Correct! The f6-pawn is not important; you have to increase the energy of your 
pieces. 

19..^g5! 20 i.hl 



Exercise: Find the most important idea in this 
position and how to implement it. (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I think it is important to keep White's king in the center and on the back rank, 
where it interferes with the coordination of his rooks. The only move that does this is 

20.. JLh6, and if 21 ^2 then 2l..JSg3+. 

Boris: Absolutely correct! Your solution allows Black to keep his pawn on d3. 

20.. JLH6! 21 &d2 fig3+ 22 f4 
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Exercise: Again, what is the most important idea 
and how can Black achieve it? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I think Black needs to bring his other rook in the game. I’d like to put it on e8, 
threatening ...He2+, but I can't do that immediately because of 23 £\xf6+. So I think some¬ 
thing subtle like 22... < &d6 is what I would play. 

Boris: Excellent! 

22...&d6! 23 Sael Hag8 

It is natural for humans to prevent counterplay; here Black takes full control of the g- 
file. However, it was possible to play 23...ttxh3, since 24 flgl? can be met by 24...£k2! and 
Black is winning, because 25 fie7 is impossible on account of 25..Jkxf4+. 

24 le3 Ixe3 25£\xe3 



Exercise: What should Black play and why? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I would like protect the d3-pawn, but I don't see how. If I play something like 
25 ...Ig3 White can just go 26 l &xd3. 

Boris: Can he? 

Joel: I don't see how to prevent it. 

Boris: What tactical idea is operating? 

Joel: Well, there is a pin on the knight. 

Boris: Right. How can you use it? 

Joel: Not sure. Maybe 26...^e6 - ? 

Boris: No, then after 27 < ^ > d2 you cannot play 27..Jb<f4 because White has 28 Sxf4 £\xf4 
29 £\xf5+, winning. The correct solution is 26...Axf4 27 fixf4 ^e5 28 flfl f4 29 flel flxh3 30 
Axb7 £>f5 and Black is winning. 
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25...Ig3! 26 JLg2 



Exercise: Try to find a way to attack, (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: Can you play 26...jb<f4 anyway with the same idea as before? 

Boris: Unfortunately it doesn’t work in this case. After 27 Sxf4 &e5 28 fif2, the move 
...f5-f4 is not dangerous because the bishop on g2 is protected. 

Joel: Can I play something like 26 ...^d7 - ? 

Boris: Yes! It is a funny move: before you had to play ... < 4 ) d7-d6 in order to develop the 
rook on a8, and now you have to play ...&d6-d7 in order to release the knight from the de¬ 
fense of f5. 

By playing 26 Jkg2, White hopes to build an impenetrable fortress, but after Black’s next 
move, his fortress begins to crack. Instead, he might have taken on b7 at once, when com¬ 
puter analysis reveals that White doesn't lose after 26 Jkxb7 flxhB 27 ^xdB Jtxf4 28 Hxf4 
^e5 29 jkg2 flg3 30 fih4f4 31 fih3 Sxh3 32 Axh3 fxe3 33 &X63 f5, since Black's advantage 
is probably not enough to win. 

26...&d7! 27 Jkxb7 

After 27 &xd3 £>e6, White's position is bad. 

27"*&(h3 28 i.d5 
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Exercise: How to continue the assault? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Joel: Can I play 28...^e2 - ? 

Boris: Yes! Black has to get rid of the f 4-pawn, which is the main pillar of White's for¬ 
tress. Kholmov’s move tries to prevent the black knight from attacking the f4-pawn from 
e6, but the knight finds a different route to accomplish its task. The simple 28 &xd3 was 
stronger, as after 28...£\e6 29 Shi 4hxf4+ 30 &c2! Sxhl 31 Axhl ^66, White has drawing 
chances in this endgame. 

28...^e2! 29 £ig2 

My opponent was known as the best defender in Soviet chess, so he continues to find 
only moves. 29 &xd3? would lose to 29...£>xf4+ 30 ^2 £\xd5. 
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Exercise: White has built a defense. How can 
Black increase the pressure? (difficulty level 5 ) 

Joel: I’m not sure. 

Boris: Which piece is not participating in the attack? 

Joel: The king. 

Boris: Correct. 

Joel: So maybe walk the king around to the kingside? I feel White is in zugzwang sort of. 
Boris: Not exactly zugzwang, but yes, his pieces are operating at their maximum capac¬ 
ity in terms of defense. Black’s king cannot penetrate on the kingside because, even if he 
could reach the h5-square, White would have Af3+, pushing him back. 

Joel: What about 29 ...^d 6 , threatening 30...£>xf4 and 3l... < &e5 - ? 

Boris: That is very interesting and maybe even better than what I played in the game! I 
chose 29...&C7 with the idea of bringing the king to b4. Your way is more direct. Very good! 

29.. .6.7! 30 Sf2 &b6 31 Af3 £>d4 32 Ad5 £>e2 33 Af3 £>xf4! 

Black doesn’t need to fear an opposite-colored bishop ending thanks to the weakness of 
the dark squares in White's camp, which is crucial because rooks are on the board. Without 
rooks, it would be a draw. Taking with the bishop would have been much worse: after 

33.. . Axf 4+ 34^xf4^xf4 35 Adi Sh4 36 ^e3 &g6 37 fixf5, the position suddenly becomes 
equal; knights in the endgame are veiy often much weaker than bishops. 

34 £>xf4 Axf4+ 35 &xd3 Ae5 36 b3 

36 &C2 Ad4 37 flfi Sh2+ was bad for White, but after the game continuation the black 
king has a path into White's camp. 

36.. .Ad4 37 fifl &a5! 38 &e2 

Joel: What about 38 a3 - ? Most people would naturally try to keep the king out. 

Boris: White does not succeed after 38...Ab2. 

38.. JSh2+ 39 &d3 Sxa2 40 Adi 
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Exercise: Find the weakness in White's defense and 
how Black can increase the pressure, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: The pawn on b3 is weak. The natural move is to play „. < ^ > b4, but I don’t think that is 
as good as pinning the bishop with 40...Sal first. 

Boris: Very good! You’ve identified Black's main target and found a way to gain a tempo 
by pinning the bishop. 

40...Sal! 41 Ae2 Sa3 42 Adi <&b4 43 Sxf5 a5 44 Sh5 Sal 

Here Black has a winning combination already: 44...Sxb3+ 45 Axb3 ^xb3 46 2h8 Ac3, 
when Black is prepared to block any checks with his bishop and the a-pawn cannot be 
stopped. The move in the game is not worse, though. 

45 Ac2 

In the case of 45 &C2, Black has to sacrifice the exchange after all: 45...Sxdl 46 &xdl 
^xb3 47 Sh8 Ac3 and the a-pawn will be unstoppable. 



Exercise: What is Black’s plan? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I’d like to bring my rook over to the other side with something like 45...Sgl and try 
to infiltrate White's camp further. 

Boris: Correct. 

45".figl! 46 Sh7 Sg3+ 47 &d2 Ae3+ 48 &e2 &c3 49 Adi f5 50 Sd7 Ad4 51 Sf7 
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Exercise: Find the win. (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 51-fie3+ 52 &fl ^d2 53 l.h5 fig3 with mate to follow. 

Boris: Very good. 

51...fie3+! 52 &fl £d2 0-1 

Boris: The strong 6...e4! created a weakness in White’s dark squares, which allowed 
Black to maintain the initiative throughout the game until, eventually, a mating net was 
organized around White’s king. This game demonstrates how important it is not to miss 
opportunities to take over the initiative, as you might only be given one chance. 
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Problems around 
Counterplay 


A game in which you have the initiative and your opponent has no counterplay is pure 
pleasure, but it doesn’t happen often because it requires your opponent's cooperation. You 
will hardly ever find games between strong players where they cede the initiative to their 
opponent without the prospect of counterplay. In this chapter we'll consider different sce¬ 
narios in the struggle between the initiative and counterplay. 


Cornell 

B.Gulko-R.Mainka 

Vienna 1991 
King's Indian Defense 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c 3 i.g7 4 e4 d6 5 &f3 0-0 6 h3 e5 7 d5 £>a6 8 i.g5 We8 9 g4 

In the King’s Indian there are many different campaign plots. For example, in the main 
line White attacks on the queenside and Black attacks on the kingside. The variation White 
tries in this game attempts to render the usual King’s Indian plan of ...f7-f5 with a kingside 
attack less profitable. The drawback is that White is obligated not to castle kingside. 
9...i-d7 
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10^d2 

With this move White creates the threat of #f3, taking advantage of the unprotected 
knight on f 6 . Annotating the game afterwards, I gave 10 £\d 2 a dubious mark, on the 
grounds that 10 Ad 3 was much more natural; but now I think my move perhaps provoked 
Black to play ...f7-f5, whereas after 10 Ad3, he might change his plan. In general, playing 
...f7-f5 in this position is in White's favor. 

Joel: How so? 

Boris: It will become clear in the game, but to explain briefly: with his pawn on g4 White 
can open the kingside himself and try to attack the black king. 

10...&H8! ll i.d3 £>g812 We2 £>c5 

Black prepares the typical kingside ...f7-f5 thrust, but it would have been better to 
change gears here and try to keep the position closed with either l2...Ah61? 13 l.xh 6 £>xh 6 
14 g5 £>g 8 15 h4 or I2...£\b4! 13 Abl a5. In either case, it would have been more difficult 
for White to fight for the initiative. 

13 1.C2 
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13~.f5?! 

Joel: I thought he was going to play I3...a5. 

Boris: Probably I3...a5, keeping the position closed, was a reasonable alternative. After 
this, White could castle long and prepare king side action by bringing the knight to g3 and 
pushing his h-pawn. In this case, ...f7-f5 would be impossible, so generally this is the last 
moment for Black to execute his plan. 

14 gxf5 gxf 5 15 exf 5 e4! 

This pawn sacrifice is necessary if Black doesn't want to receive a passive, prospectless 
position. For example, after I5...ib<f5 16 JLxfS fixf5 17 £>de4, Black has no counterplay and 
White is without obstacles. 

16 £)dxe4 £>xe417 Axe4 Axf 5 18 &xf5 fixf 5 



Exercise: What should White play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'm torn between 19 Bgl and 19 Jtd2. 

Boris: What is White's goal? He has an extra pawn. Should he try to transpose to an 
endgame, or keep queens on the board and play a middlegame? 

Joel: I would keep queens on the board and play 19 £>e4.1 don't think the extra pawn is 
worth much on the open f-file. 

Boris: Strategically you are right to keep the queens on. In the endgame, Black's active 
pieces would be enough compensation for the pawn. 

Tactically though, 19 £>e4 is not good because the bishop on g5 is under-protected, and 
^...^eS gives Black a great position. 

Joel: So 19 Jte3 - ? 

Boris: Correct. 

Joel: My feeling was that I wanted to keep queens on the board and play for the initia¬ 
tive. I didn't think retreating the bishop was in line with that idea. 
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Boris: It seems as if you didn't understand that the bishop was misplaced on g5, having 
already fulfilled its duty there. 19 Ae3 both prevents the exchange of queens and improves 
the position of the bishop. Naturally White is not afraid of ...itxc3+, because Black’s king 
would be in serious trouble after itd4. 

19 i.e3! 

Black’s possibilities in the endgame are nicely illustrated by the variation 19 Wxe8? 
fixe8+ 20 ite3 flf4l, when his position is already preferable. 

19...C5 



Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: Connect his rooks and get out of the pin by playing 20 4>d2. 

Boris: In that case Black can take on c3 and play ...b7-b5, opening up the position of 
White’s king. Note that the pawn on c5 deprives the white bishop of the d4-square to at¬ 
tack the black king. Similarly, if White played 20 flgl?, then 20..Jtxc3+ 21 bxc3 We5 gives 
Black a good game. The strategic idea of ...c7-c5 works very well in these variations, so I had 
to capture en passant. 

20 dxc6! Wxc6 

It's natural for Black to play moves that gain a tempo, but more dynamic opportunities 
would have presented themselves after 20...bxc6!?, intending to open up the position by 
offering yet another pawn with ...d6-d5. 

21 Igl Qse 7 22 0-0-0 £>g6 23 i.d4 i.xd4 

What would happen in the case of 23...£>e5 - ? 
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Exercise: Find a combination, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I want to play 24 fixg7 &xg7 25 Wg4+, but after 25... < &f6,1 can’t decide between 26 
£>d5+ or 26 4}e4+. 

Boris: Try to calculate one variation first. 

Joel: Right, so let's look at 26 £\e4+ ^66. Now my queen is hanging. 

Boris: You can take care of that straightforwardly. 

Joel: Okay, so 27 Axes, when Black has two ways to recapture. 

Boris: Calculate one variation first and then check the other. 

Joel: Well, after 27...^xe5, White has 28 Bd5+ ^e6 29 Wxf5+ winning, or if 27...dxe5 
then 28 Sd6+ wins. 

Boris: Correct! Now you have found a decisive combination, you don’t need to check 
your other idea of playing 26 4}d5+, which wins as well by the way. 

24 fixd4 Saf8 
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Exercise: The f2-pawn is hanging. Must White go on the defensive or does 
he have a way to continue fighting for the initiative? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: One possibility is 25 £\e4, but that doesn’t feel right. Instead, I’m looking at the 
knight on g6 and wondering whether there is a way to threaten a sacrifice on g6 so that 
...fixf2 is impossible. My candidate moves are 25 We6 (but Black can just play 25...S5f6) or 
25 WdB (but then Black can play 25...fif3). I know the answer has to be that White should 
fight for the initiative, but I’m not finding anything good. 

Boris: You are close. The queen is underworked and needs to get involved in the attack. 
The correct move is 25 We3. 

25 We3l Sf3 

Black loses after 25...Sxf2 26 Sxg6! £fl+ (or 26...hxg6? 27 Wh6+ and mates) 27 &dl. 

26 Hi6! Bg8 27 £>e4 Wc7 

27...fif7 28 £>xd6 Bxf2 is worse: 
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Exercise: Find a combination, (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I don’t see anything. 

Boris: You see that the king is suffocated so a check would be mate. 

Joel: I know, I was looking at 29 £>f7,but it doesn’t work. 

Boris: Which piece can give mate? 

Joel: The knight. 

Boris: But the rook controls f7. Do you see any ideas to realize the idea of £\f 7 mate? 
Joel: 29 Sf4 looks interesting. 29...£>xf4 allows 30 £tf7 mate, and if 29...^xf4 then 30 
1 i f xf4 threatens Wf6+ and mates. 

Boris: Let’s continue the second line a bit. What if Black plays 30...Sf8 - ? 

Joel: Just take the rook! 31 Wxf8+ £}xf8 32 4}f7 mate. 

Boris: Yes, very good, you solved it. 

28Wd2 Hgf8 



Exercise: Find a plan for White, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I like 29 h4. 

Boris: White has stabilized his position, but Black's game still has some dynamism (he 
threatens ...d6-d5, for example). So after your 29 h4, Black has 29...d5 and the position be¬ 
comes messy. Here it is most important to prevent Black's counterplay, which means play¬ 
ing 29 &bl followed by a2-a3, when White’s position is winning because Black’s counter¬ 
play evaporates. 

29 &bl! Wei 30 a3! I8f4 31 Hg4 WeS 32 £txd6 fif8 

Note that Black didn’t have 32...JSxf2 because 33 ffdxf4 wins. 

33 Sge4?! 
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Having consolidated, White stopped being so vigilant and missed a winning combina¬ 
tion: 33 fixg6! hxg6 34 ^6+ ^g8 35 Wxg6+ Wg7 36 We6+ etc. What if Black tries 33...Sxf2 
instead? 



Exercise: Find a combination (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 34 Wxf2 Sxf2 35 Sxf7 36 Hd8+ and mates. 
Boris: Veiy good! 

33..MUS 34 Id5 Wxh3 35 Wd4+ £g8 



This diagram demonstrates the triumph of centralization. Despite material being al¬ 
most equal, White has a decisive advantage. 

Exercise: How to develop the attack? (difficulty level 2) 
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Joel: The only thing I’m seeing is 36 fig 5 . 

Boris: That doesn’t threaten anything. After 36...Sd3, White loses centralization and also 
the knight on d6. Try to find a move that creates a threat 
Joel: What about 36 £>e8 - ? 

Boris: Correct. 

36 £>e8! fi3f7 

36...H8f7 would lose immediately to 37 fid8. 



Exercise: Find new resources to maintain the initiative, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I don't see anything. 

Boris: Let’s use logic. All your pieces are ideally placed. When your pieces are ideally 
placed, what do you do? 

Joel: Play with pawns. 

Boris: And so? 

Joel: 37 f4. 

Boris: Correct, though you have to see that Black cannot take the pawn with either rook 
or knight because of the mate threat on g7. 

37 f4! !fl+ 38 &a2 %2 

What happens if Black plays 38...£>xf4 here? 
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Exercise: Find an immediate win. (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I don’t see anything. The only thing is 39 Sg5+, but I think Black is okay after 
39...£>g6. 

Boris: So you see that the g7-square is weak. Remember Smyslov’s tactical elements? 

Joel: Pins, forks, and checks. 

Boris: Right. I don’t see any forks, and if you check then the knight goes back, but do you 
see any pins? 

Joel: 39 Sf5l. 

Boris: Right. 

39 f5 £>e7 40Sg4+l-0 

The above game demonstrates an important principle: Maintain the initiative at all cost 
and try not to cede the initiative to your opponent I managed to play precisely and fulfill 
this task, but White was better out of the opening. The next game will be more compli¬ 
cated. 

My opponent, Andrei Sokolov, was a superstar in those years. He won the Soviet Cham¬ 
pionship in 1984 at the age of 21. In the world championship cycle, he reached the candi¬ 
date finals for the right to play Kasparov for the crown, but lost to Karpov. After this defeat, 
he was never quite the same. He lost his self-confidence, which is one of the most impor¬ 
tant qualities of a good player. 

Joel: How do you develop self-confidence in chess? 

Boris: Generally, improving your chess ability in all areas will improve your self- 
confidence. As Capablanca said, the best way to improve self-confidence in chess is "per¬ 
manent winning!” I would highly recommend this method. 

Joel: As we discussed at the end of Volume 2, lack of self-confidence manifests itself 
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when you believe you made a mistake and begin severely criticizing yourself for it A prime 
example is when you need to calculate variations. 

Boris: And, importantly, when you need to estimate and evaluate resulting positions, 
which your lack of self-confidence will negatively affect 

Joel: Right, exactly. In such situations, a player might start to get down on themselves 
and begin what we call "negative self-talk"; for example, he might label himself an idiot. 
Cognitive behavioral therapists call this type of thinking a cognitive distortion. When we 
already feel bad, such distortions make us feel worse and lead to further depressive think¬ 
ing and further loss of self-confidence. In other words, it spirals in a downward direction. In 
the grip of such a spiral, it is almost impossible to spot your opportunities since you are 
caught up with what you can't do or see or what you have done wrong. You will also tend 
to evaluate positions more pessimistically. You will view the glass as half empty instead of 
half full. Because you will only see your opponent's threats and not your own, you will not 
be able to make use of your own trumps. 

When you find that you are calling yourself names, I think it is important to take a mi¬ 
nute, label that thinking as a distortion, and immediately challenge it by asking yourself 
whether it's true that you’re an idiot, and in reply generate several, more rational possibili¬ 
ties. For example, after an inaccuracy, instead of calling yourself names, you might say "I 
have made an inaccuracy or even a mistake, but that does not make me an idiot. Let’s con¬ 
sider the position, determine what the strengths and weakness are, and try to create diffi¬ 
cult problems for my opponent to solve.” This is a much healthier and, objectively, more 
accurate self-statement than "I'm an idiot". 


Came 12 

B.Gulko-An.Sokolo v 

USSR Championship, Riga 1985 
Nimzo-lndian Defense 

This game illustrates strategies when the opponents play on opposite sides of the 
board. In such situations, Black cedes the initiative to White in order to develop his own 
counter-chances. In such games, the struggle is usually very sharp, the probability of a 
draw very low, and the price of a move very high. Very often Black opts for this strategy 
when he wants to play for a win. 

1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.b4 4 g3 

The variation with an early g2-g3 rules out ...b7-b6, which is a popular response against 
4 £tf3 (followed by 5 g3). The disadvantage is that is permits the plan that my opponent 
uses in this game. It is interesting that Kasparov, when playing this system, almost always 
preferred the 4 £tf3 move order and only played g2-g3 after 4...C5. Apparently, he didn’t like 
the position we reach in this game or the possibility of transposing to the Catalan after 
4...d5. 
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4.. .1.xc3+!? 5 bxc3 0-0 6 i.g2 

Here White could change his plan and turn the position into a kind of Samisch Varia¬ 
tion by playing 6 #c2l? with the idea of e2-e4 and Jtd3. Although the move g2-g3 is then 
useless, White would have saved a tempo on not playing a2-a3, while the pawn on e2 gets 
to e4 in one move, so 6 Wc2 is an interesting alternative. 

6.. .d6 7 £>f3 £>c6 



In Volume 1, we analyzed my game with Yasser Seirawan, in which he put his knight on 
d7 here and reached a passive position. Sokolov develops his knight more actively on c6 
with the idea of ...£>a5, attacking the c4-pawn. 

8 0-0 

This was one of the first games with this variation. Later, a more sophisticated way of 
playing was found: 8 Wd3l? e5 9 £\d2 £\d7 10 0-0 f5 ll c5l and Black has problems develop¬ 
ing his light-squared bishop, C.Ward-B.Gulko, Copenhagen 1996. It shows that automatic 
castling is not always the best move, and that, many times, it would be better to make oth¬ 
er, more useful moves. 

8.. .fib8!? 

Black plans to develop the c8-bishop on a6. A different plan is 8...e5!?, bringing it out on 
f 5 or g4. 

9 Wd3!? 

A quieter alternative is 9 c5l? d5 (9...dxc5 10 JLa3 b6 11 dxc5 b5 12 £\d4 leaves White 
with a positional advantage) 10 £>e5l? ^xe5 11 dxe5 £>d7 12 WdA and White has the more 
pleasant position. 

Joel: Why? Because he has more space and the two bishops? 

Boris: Yes, whereas it is not so easy for Black to activate his pieces. 

9.. .b610 £>d2 
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10.. Jtb7 

Black changes his plan. He could have continued I0...£\a5l? ll £\b3 JLa61, although af¬ 
ter 12 £\xa5 bxa5 13 Ac6! fib6 14 Ab5, Black still has a struggle to equalize. Instead, Soko¬ 
lov permits White to occupy the center, creating a strategically more complicated position. 
This approach shows Black to be a self-confident player. 

11 £>b3 

Joel: Preventing ...£\a5 - ? 

Boris: I make it less attractive, but £\b3 doesn’t prevent ...£\a5 necessarily. A similar op¬ 
position arises after ll e4 £>a5 12 £>b3, when Black plays 12...Jta6! 13 £\xa5 bxa5 and the 
game is equal, because the weakness of the c4-pawn compensates for the ugliness of 
Black's doubled pawns on the a-file. 

11.. .5e8 

Now in the case of ll...£\a5?l 12 £>xa5 bxa5 13 itxb7 fixb7 14 itg5 h6 15 Axf6 Wxf616 
Sabi, White is better. With the light-squared bishops off the board, the weakness on c4 is 
not so relevant, whereas Black still has ugly doubled a-pawns. 

12 e4 e5 
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Exercise: White's next move determines his 
plan. What would you play? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I remember reading in Ivan Sokolov’s Winning Chess Middlegames that in such po¬ 
sitions it is important to maintain the central tension for as long as possible, until it is ad¬ 
vantageous to fix the center. I can’t tell whether it is advantageous or not to close the cen¬ 
ter with d4-d5 here, nor what the repercussions of that would be, so I guess I would play 13 
f4 instead. 

Boris: Ivan Sokolov’s advice is generally correct - with the two bishops you're not usually 
in a rush to close the center - but this position is an exception because Black's pieces are 
well placed for the opening of the game. For example, if you had played 13 f4?!, Black has 
I3...exd414 cxd4 £>b415 Wc3 c5 with the advantage, as you would be unable to protect 
your center. 

Joel: How can you tell that Black’s pieces are well placed for the opening of the game? I 
mean, let’s say you gave Black the move here, would he take on d4, undoubling your pawns 
and open the position? 

Boris: Well, if we let White make a useful developing move, such as 13 &d2, Black could 
play 13 ...a5 14 a4 exd4 15 cxd4 £)b4 and we see that his position is again very promising. In 
order to avoid his opponent's counterplay there, White has to close the center and place his 
hopes in a kingside attack; but now Black will have counterplay on the c-file against 
White’s doubled pawns. In other words, Black has skillfully created a position in which he 
has real chances of counterplay on the queenside, while White has to attack on the king- 
side, so the game becomes very sharp. 

13 d5l? £>e7 

Here Black might obtain counterplay against White’s pawns, at the cost of destroying his 
own pawn structure, with I3...£>a5 14 £>xa5 bxa515 Ae3 Aa6, when it is difficult for White 
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to prove an advantage. Sokolov, however, tries to create a more complicated struggle. 
14 f4 £>g 615 f 5 &f 8 16 We 2 c 6 ! 17 g4 lc 8 ! 18 g5 ^6d7 19 1^5 



The last few moves by both sides were easily understandable. White builds up on the 
kingside, while Black tries to use his trumps on the c-file. Now White has to go forward 
with his attack because the quiet 19 Ad2? Aa6 is just good for Black. 

19.. .cxd5 

Black goes for the c3-pawn. He could win the c4-pawn with l9...Aa6!?, but the position 
after 20 f6 £\g6 21 fxg7 Axc4 22 Sf2 cxd5 23 exd5 e4 24 £>d4 would be extremely unclear. 

20 cxd5 Sxc3 

A more cautious approach would have been 20... Aa6 21 Sf2 f6 with another unclear 
position. The difficulty for Black is that he has to choose between many different such posi¬ 
tions, and these are impossible to evaluate until there is a clear result, since the usual cri¬ 
teria for assessing them are not easy to implement. 

21 Jkd 2 Sc 2 22 f 6 £>g 6 23 fxg 7 £>C 5 ?! 

The drawback to this move is that it allows White to exchange his b3-knight which does 
not and cannot participate in the attack. Similarly, Black should not consider 23...Sxd2?! 
because it improves the position of White’s pieces; e.g. 24 £\xd2 £tf4 25 Wh6 Aa6 26 Sf3 
with the lethal threat of Ah3-f5. 

Black's best continuation was 23...Aa6! 24 Hf2 (after 24 fif3 Ae2 25 Safi Axf3 26 Sxf3 
&xg7 27 Sxf7+ ^xf7 28 l f xh7+ ^f8 29 Wh6+, White only has a perpetual) 24...£>f4l? 
(24...Sxd2l? 25 £>xd2 £>c 5 26 ®h6 £>d3 27 Sf3 Wc8 28 leads to a messy position that is 

difficult to evaluate) 25 Axf4l? (or 25 Wh6!? £>c5 26 Sf3 £>xe4 27 Axf4 exf4 28 £>d4 Sxg2+ 
29 ^xg2 Wxg5+ 30 Wxg5 £>xg5 31 Sxf4 Ac4 and chances are approximately equal) 

25.. .fixf2 26 &xf2 exf4 27 Ah3 £>e5 28 Af5 £>g6 29 £>d4 b5! with yet another unclear posi¬ 
tion. 
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Exercise: Find the best way for White, (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I looked at this for a while and finally decided on 24 fixf7. It looks like the rook is 
immune to capture because, after 24... < &xf7 25 Wxh7, Black cannot prevent 26 gSW mate. 
Instead, Black has the in-between move 24...£>xb3.1 planned 25 axb3 fixd2 26 Slxa7 and it 
looks like Black is in serious trouble. If,for example, 26...JSdl+ then 27 Afl and Black can¬ 
not play 27-Aa6 because of 28 Sf8+ and Black gets mated no matter how he takes. 

Boris: Your suggestion of 24 fixf7l? is interesting but not sufficient to win. Let's consider 
a few possibilities: 

a) 24...^xf7 (accepting the rook is obviously incorrect) 25 Wxh7 Sg8 26 Sfl+ &e7 27 
4^xc 5, followed by Wxg6 and the e6-square is undefended. 

b) 24...^xb3 25 axb3 fixd2 26 Safi! (not 26 Sxb7? Sxg2+, followed by a fork on f4; and 
the move you offered, 26 Sxa7, is a mistake because, after 26...fie7, White’s attack is out of 
steam) and now: 
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bl) 26...Ac8 27 Sf8+! Sxf8 28 gxf8l r + ^xf8 29 Wf7+ &h8 30 Wxf8+ and White will 
emerge a piece up. 

b2) 26... 1 B f c8 27 Sf8+ (not 27 Ah 3? because of 27 ... 1 S r c5+ 28 ^hl Axd5 and Black es¬ 
capes) 27...Sxf8 28 gxf8#+ £\xf8 29 Wf7+ &h8 30 Ah3! 1^8 31 Wxf8+ WxfS 32 2xf8+ &g7 
33 Sf6 with a winning endgame. 

b3) 26...Aa6 (the most interesting line) 27 Ah3! Axfl 28 Ae6 2xe6 29 dxe6, followed by 
the inevitable Sf8+ and wins. 

The only defense is 24...Sxd2l. 



Then if 25 £>xc5l? bxc5 26 Safi Aa6, White has 27 Ah3! Axfl 28 Ae6 Sxe6 29 dxe6 
Ac 4! 30 e7! (30 Sf8+ doesn't work here) 30...£ixe7 31 Sf8+ Wxf8 32 gxfSW+^xfS 33 g6!, 
threatening Wh6+ and wins. 

Therefore the correct defense is 25...dxc5! (opening the d-file and ruling out Ah3, which 
is available after 25...bxc5, as we have just seen) 26 Safi Aa6 27 Sf8+ (not now 27 Ah3?? 
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i.xfl 28 JLe6 &xe6 29 dxe6 Wd4+ and Black mates) 27...fixf8 28 gxf8l r + £ixf8 29 l r f7+ &h8 
30 Wxf8+ Wxf8 31 flxf8+ ^g7 32 fla8 leads to an approximately equal ending. 

24 WdlH 



Exercise: White tries to eliminate his opponent's 
counterplay. What does Black have to do? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I would play 24...fixd2 followed by ...£tf4 and ..MxgS. 

Boris: After 24...fixd2 25 #xd2 £>f4, White simply plays 26 fixf4 with a strong position. 

24.. .6C4?! 

This is the decisive moment of the game. The correct move was 24...fib2, maintaining 
the rook on the second rank, albeit in a more vulnerable position. Black's reaction is typical: 
We prefer inferior moves that we can calculate to superior moves where the consequences 
are hard to understand. The rook looks vulnerable on b2, but White cannot capture it (e.g. 

25 Acl? flxg2+! 26 &xg2 £>xe4 with a big advantage for Black). So, either after an ex¬ 
change on c5 or immediately, White plays fif6 with a tense position that is difficult to 
evaluate. 

25^xc5! 

The cheap shot 25 fixf7? would pass the advantage to Black after 25... < £ > xf7 26 Wfl+ 
£>f4. 

25.. .dxc5?! 

Here 25...fixc5! was better; White has a strong initiative after 26 fif6, but Black can de¬ 
fend. Although Black’s rook looks active on c4, it is not actually coordinated with the rest of 
his army. It stands like a ghost on the board. 

26 Wf3 fie7 27 Wf6 fid4 28 i.e3 fid3 29 fiael Wcl 
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Exercise: Find the strongest continuation, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: Despite your previous description of Black’s rook as ghost-like, I am drawn to 30 
Hdl, beginning to make the passed d-pawn felt. 

Boris: That's an interesting move which I didn’t consider. I wanted to use both my rooks 
for assault and didn’t want to exchange off Black’s useless one. After 30...Sxdl 31 ttxdl 
Sd7, Black can defend. 

30 fif2! 

Threatening 31 Afl. The more direct 30 flf3 is inferior in view of 30...JLc8 31 Afl fixe3 
32 flexe3 Sd7 and it’s not so easy for White to coordinate his awkward rooks. 

In the case of 30 Sf2, the exchange sacrifice doesn't give Black sufficient compensation 
because, after 30...iLc8 31 Afl Sxe3 32 fixe3 fld7 33 fief3, White's pieces are excellently 
coordinated. 

30...#d7 
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Exercise: Find the strongest continuation for White, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I like the idea of playing Ah 3 but I can't do it straight away, so perhaps 31 fif3 
threatening 32 Ah3 -?I know you just said that if White plays flf3 instead of fif2, then 
Black would sacrifice the exchange on e3 and White’s rooks would not coordinate well, but 
I can't see why. It seems like 32 Ah3 is a very strong threat. 

Boris: Your answer is correct. In the previous variation, Black’s queen was on c7, which 
meant that he could answer 30 Sf3 with 30...Ac8, preventing Ah3. Here, the queen is on 
d7, so Black doesn't have this resource. 

Secondly, in the previous variation, White would then play Afl attacking Black’s rook so 
after the exchange sacrifice on e3, the fl-square would not be available for White’s rook. 
Here, the threat is 32 Ah3 followed by Ae6. Here the exchange sacrifice would not work 
because White would have the fl-square available for his el-rook and they would be well 
coordinated. 

The difficulty in finding this move is that I just played 20 Sf2, but we shouldn't be afraid 
of moving the same piece twice in a row. Black’s 30... 1 i r d7 made 31 flf3 very strong. 

Nevertheless, in playing 31 Sf3, you had to see that 3l...^h4 wouldn’t help Black be¬ 
cause of 32 fih3 (32 Sg3 is also good) and if 32...£>xg2 then 33 fixh7l with mate in two, or 
32... 1 i r g4 33 fixh4 1 i f xh4 34 Af2 and Black loses the e7-rook, while after 32...£\g6 33 Hh6, 
Black is defenseless against h2-h4-h5 or Ah3. 

3llf3!Wa4 

Black rushes to support the efforts of his lone rook on d3. 



Exercise: Find the correct continuation for White’s attack, (difficulty level 4) 
Joel: All my pieces are well placed, so maybe 32 d6, trying to break through? 
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Boris: And after 32.. Jld7 - ? 

Joel: I was thinking about 33 ilh3, but now I see that Black can take on d6 with his rook 
on d3, attacking the queen and continuing to protect f7. 

Boris: That is a strong response but 33~. 1 ® r xe4 is perhaps even stronger. You're right 
though: When your pieces occupy their best squares, you need to look for a pawn break¬ 
through. The problem here is that you didn't move the right pawn. 

Joel: 32 h4 - ? 

Boris: Correct! 

32 h4! 

White doesn't have time for 32 iUi3? due to 32..JJ r xe4 33 ite6 ilxds! and Black is win¬ 
ning, because he protects the f7-square through the bishop on e6. 

32.. .1d7 

Black could still try to counterattack with 32... 1 S f xe4 33 h5 itxd5, but it doesn't work: 34 
flf2! #b4 35 hxg6 #xel+ 36 &h2 hxg6 37 1 S r xe7 < &xg7 38 JLxdS andf7 falls with mate. 

33 h5 £>h4 34 g 6 ! 

After this exchange sacrifice, Black is defenseless. 

34 .. .^xf 3 + 35 jtxf3 hxg 6 36hxg6Hxe3 

SS.-.WbA loses to 37 flfl! flxe3 38 WlH &xg7 39 Wh7+ ^f8 40 d6! and mate is inevitable. 

37 lxe3 Wd4 38 &12 Wd2+ 39 i.e 2 i.a 6 



Exercise: Find the decisive continuation, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I like 40 Wh4, intending 40... < &xg7 (or40...fxg6 41 Wh8+ ^>f7 42 WfS mate) 41 ^7+ 
&f6 42 g7. I'm not finding a mate with rook and queen checks, but it looks like I can pro¬ 
mote my g-pawn to a knight and mate will surely to follow. 

Boris: That's exactly the solution. Very good! 

40 l r h4 &xg7 41 Wh7+ 1-0 
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My opponent resigned in view of the following beautiful mate: 41...^6 42 g7 itxe2 43 
g8N+! ^g5 44 Wh6+ <&g4 45 £>f6 mate. 


Came 13 

I.V.Ivanov-B.Gulko 

Philadelphia 1988 
Old Indian Defense 

1 £*f3 thf6 2 C4 d6 3 d4 £\bd7 4 £\c3 c6!? 

This is a prophylactic move against the development of White’s bishop on g5. It is diffi¬ 
cult to develop counterplay after the immediate 4...e5 because of 5 -&g5 Ae7 6 e3, as 
played in my game against Kochyev, which we analyzed in Volume 2 (Game 2 ). So it makes 
sense to wait until White plays e2-e4 before playing ...e7-e5, so that Black can build his 
counterplay against the e4-pawn. 

Joel: It's interesting because I once had a conversation with GM Varuzhan Akobian 
about what to play as White against the KID and he said the entire defense is based upon 
counterattacking against e4, so it makes sense to explore lines where White puts the pawn 
on e3 instead, such as the Smyslov Variation (l d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 £\c3 Ag7 4 AgS). 

Boris: That’s an interesting consideration. The Smyslov Variation is certainly playable, if 
not so aggressive. I've also played the Samisch Variation, in which the e4-pawn is sup¬ 
ported by its neighbor on f3 and is therefore safer. If White keeps the e-file closed with d4- 
d5, Black’s main idea is to counterattack the e4-square with ...f7-f5. 

5 e4 

Here 5 -&g5 doesn’t promise anything because of 5...h6 6 Jth4 g5 7 -&g3 £\hs with a 
good game for Black. 

Joel: When is it good and when is it not good to chase White’s dark-squared bishop in 
this type of pawn structure? 

Boris: It is good in practically all cases because White’s pawns are fixed on c4 and e4, so 
the dark squares in White’s camp can become weak. As a result, White’s dark-squared 
bishop becomes very valuable. 

5...e5 6 i.e2 i.e7 7 0-0 
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7.. .a6! 

At that time, this Old Indian system was quite popular, but it was found that after the 
normal 7...0-0 8 Jte3 a6 9 d5 cxd5 10 cxd5 b5 ll £>d2, the e4-pawn is well protected and 
White is ready to play against Black’s weaknesses on the queenside. 

Joel: Can you explain those weaknesses? Black’s position seems reasonable to me. 

Boris: White will play b2-b4 and a2-a4, when Black's pawns will become objects of at¬ 
tack. Furthermore, White’s bishops are placed very conveniently for a queenside assault. So 
by delaying ...0-0 and playing 7...a6, Black prevents White from building this type of posi¬ 
tion. In other words, 7...a6 is prophylaxis against White’s dangerous plan. 

Joel: Could White have played something like Jte3 instead of 0-0 with the hope of 
achieving this position? 

Boris: Maxim Dlugy posed just such a question to me in our US Championship game in 
1988, but after 7 Ae3 £\g4 8 Jtd2 exd4 9 £\xd4 Wb6! 10 Jtxg4 Wxd4 11 Ae2 the 5 12 Jte3 
the position equalized and we agreed on the draw. 

8 Jte3 

Igor hopes to build the position we just discussed, which is considered to be the refuta¬ 
tion of Black’s play. White does, however, have other ideas including 8 a4, preventing ...b7- 
b5, or 8 flbl b5 9 b4, which today is considered the strongest. 

8.. .b5 9 thd2 

White doesn’t have time to play 9 d5 because, after 9...cxd5 10 cxd5 b4, his e-pawn is 
underprotected. Instead, Ivanov hopes to transpose to a favorable line with 9...0-0? 10 d5, 
which we discussed in the note to 7...a6 above; however, Black has superior options. 

It was better to play 9 a3, and after 9..~&b7 10 ®c2 0-0 ll h3 Wb8 12 fifdl, White's posi¬ 
tion is preferable, B.Gulko-D.Barlov, Saint John 1998. 
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Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I like 9...^xe4. 

Boris: And after 10 £>dxe4 - ? 

Joel: I0...f5, winning the piece back. 

Boris: But White can play 11 dxe5 and it seems Black is losing. This is a strategic position 
and, in general, Black is not ready for such operations. He has not completed development, 
so these types of combinations don’t usually work. 

Joel: It's unwise to open the center with a combination when you haven’t finished your 
development. 

Boris: Right, you can only do that if you are fully mobilized. 

9.'.exd4!? 

It would be a mistake for Black to castle here because, after 10 d5, White has reached 
his dream position that we have been talking about. Avoiding this allows Black to change 
the character of the position in his favor. 

10 i.xd4 b4! 11 £ta4 c5 

Black is not afraid of weakening the d5-square since the white knight cannot reach it, 
having been pushed to a4. 

12 i.e3 0-0 

More precise than l2...Ab7?l 13 f3l, when the bishop will be restricted. 

13 f4 

The most aggressive move, but 13 Wc2! was more prudent because it mobilizes his 
forces and doesn't give Black a target of attack on e4. 

13...i-b7 14 i.f3 Wc7 15 Wc2 3fe816 lael i.f817 i.f2 

Here 17 g4l? £>b8l? 18 g5 £rfd7 was an interesting and more aggressive alternative. 

Joel: That seems very risky. The center isn’t closed and White's king is exposed. 
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Boris: Exposed to what? White has gained space and has pushed the enemy pieces back, 
far away from the center. The position becomes more dynamic, and Black doesn't have a 
direct way to exploit the exposure of White's king. As they say in Russian, it is impossible to 
make an omelet without breaking eggs! 

17.. .g618 JLh4! fiac8!? 

Joel: That doesn’t make any sense. You put your rook on the c-file, which is blocked. 
Something like 18.. JLg7 seems more normal. 

Boris: Black’s move is prophylactic. White’s hopes are connected with the breakthrough 
e4-e5; in preparation for this, Black overprotects the c5-pawn. You're right, it was possible 
to play l8..JLg7!?, as after 19 e5? dxe5 20 fxe5 £>xe5 21 fixes!? (not yet 21 JLxb7? due to 

21.. .4.eg4!) 21...fixe5 22 Jtxf6 (still not 22 ilxb7? due to 22..Mxb7 23 Jtxf6 fle2 and Black is 
winning) 22...iLxf6 23 -&xb7, Black can refute the combination with 23...flh5! 24 fixf6 
Wxh2+. 

However, Black’s prophylaxis wasn't necessary. A good decision would have been 

18.. .Ah6! 19 i.g5 Ag7, when 20 e5? doesn't work for the same reason as in the I8...itg7 
line. From Black’s point of view, it makes strategic sense to attract the white bishop to g5. 
His plan is to transfer the knight to e6 via f8, and in this case the bishop on g5 would be 
attacked. 

19 b3 

Preparing for the complications with 19 h3l? had drawbacks too after I9..~&h6! 20 JLg5 
JLg7 21 e5? dxe5 22 fxe5 JLxf3 23 exf6 fixel 24 flxel JLc6 25 fxg7 Wg3 with advantage to 
Black. 



Exercise: How to regroup Black's pieces? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I'd play I9...ilg7. It seems very natural. 

Boris: Black has to consider whether to play...Jtg7 immediately or attract White’s bish- 
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bishop to g5 first. In the latter case, White has to contend with the strong positional threat 
of ...£>f8-e6, eyeing the d4-square and hitting the bishop. Also, his plan of e4-e5 on move 21 
doesn't work with the bishop on g5, as is demonstrated in the game. As a result, I chose 

19.. .1th6. Note as well that after I9...itg7 20 itg3!, Black doesn’t have 20...£tf8 because of 
21 e5l with a big advantage for White. 

19.. .£h6! 20 ±g5 Ag7 21 e5? 

The complications after this move are in Black's favor, but the quiet 21 &b2 £>f8 is also 
promising for Black because of the position of White’s dark-squared bishop (after ...£>e6 
White will have to give up his bishop, which was a consequence of my move I9...ith6). So 
Black's prophylactic play enabled him to profit from White's activity. 

The best way for White was to play prophylactically himself with 21 Ah4 (proving that 

19.. .1th6 was positionally very strong), when 21...^f8 permits 22 e5 with mutual chances. 

21.. .dxe5 22 fxe5 £>xe5 23 Sxe5 

Changing the move order doesn't solve White's problems: 23 itxb7 is met by 23...£>eg4! 
24 £>f3 £>h5l? and if 25 Axc8, then: 



Exercise: How does Black win? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 25...Ad4+ 26 ^hl Wxh2+ 27 £>xh2 £>g3 mate. 
Boris: Very good! A beautiful mate. 
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Exercise: What should Black play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would opt for 23...Wxe5, because 23...Hxe5 24 -&.xf6 J.xf3 25 Axes Wxe5 26 £\xf3 
attacks the queen. If 23...iLxf3 instead, then White can take on e8 and then play 25 £\xf3. 

Boris: 23...Wxe5 is what was played in the game, but the position after 23..JSxe5 24 
Jb<f6 JLxf6 (not 24...Axf3? as you suggested) 25 J.xb7 Wxb7 26 2xf6 is unclear, which we 
have already discussed. The question then becomes whether 23...Wxe5 is better than 

23.. .2.e5. 

23.. .^xe5! 24 £xf6 We3+! 25 2f2 

Moving the king was no better: 25 ^hl JLxf3 26 fixf3 (26 Axg7 loses immediately to 

26.. .We2! 27 gxf3 Scd8 28 Bdl Wf2l, followed by ...Se2) 26...We2! 27 ilg5 (the only try; after 
either 27 Wcl JLh6 or 27 Jlxg7 2cd8 28 JLh6 fixd2, Black wins easily) 27...Scd8! 28 h4 f6 29 
Jlf4 Wel+ 30 <£>h2 (both 30 flfl 2xd2 and 30 £>fl Se2 31 Wcl Hdl are equally fatal) 

30.. .5.2 and White is defenseless. 

25 .. .1.xf6 26 &fl Wei 27 i.xb7 
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Exercise: What should Black do now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 27...Ad4. There’s no time for 28 Axc8 because of 28...He2 and wins. 
Boris: Correct! 

27...Ad4! 28 Af3 Be6! 29 £>b2 Sce8 30 £\d3 



Exercise: And now what? (difficulty level 3) 

30.. /fc3! 31 Adi 

White loses after either 31 ^hl Axf2 or 31 Wd2 Bel 32 £ixel Bxel 33 Wf4 Wd3 34 Ae2 
Axf2+ as well. 

31.. .5f6! 0-1 
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In this game Black's counterplay was prepared by clever prophylaxis. My opponent 
played aggressively in order to avoid an inferior position, but Black's counterattack over¬ 
whelmed him. 

The previous game demonstrated an important principle: Counterplay depends on ap¬ 
propriate prophylaxis. The following game illustrates a more unusual topic: Provoking 
counterplay with the intention of exploiting the drawbacks created in the position as a 
result of the opponent's activity. My games against Kasparov in Volumes 1 and 2 are also 
good examples of this topic. 

The game before us took place half a year after the first time I played Geller in the So¬ 
viet Championship, which we analyzed in Volume 2 (Game 27). In this game, from the first 
round of the Interzonal in Biel, Geller wanted to take revenge on me and opted for the 
King's Indian Defense, which was no longer his main opening (he had switched to the 
Queen's Gambit). One month before this event, I won a decisive game with the white piec¬ 
es against Sigurjonsson in the Capablanca Memorial in Cuba, playing an unusual variation 
(at the time), which offered Black counterplay on the queenside. Geller hoped to exploit 
those opportunities against me. 


Game 14 
B.Gulko-E.Gelier 

Biel Interzonal 1976 
King's Indian Defense 

1 d4 £tf6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c 3 i.g7 4 e4 d6 5 f3 0-0 6 i.g5 



I played this system for eleven years, but in those days, before the internet, the games 
remained somewhat unknown. After this game, the system became popular, and espe- 
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dally so after my 1981 win against Kasparov, which reached a similar position via the Be- 
noni (see Game 7 in Volume l). 

Joel: What's the difference between this variation and the more popular 6 Ae3 - ? How 
is the idea of Ag5 different from Ae3 - ? 

Boris: Historically, players have believed it necessary to play Ae3 in order to prevent 
...C7-C5. I’ve tried to show that ...C7-C5 is not such a great achievement for Black. In addition, 
somewhere around the time of this game, they started to realize that Ae3 doesn’t prevent 
...C7-C5 anyway, as Black can play it as an interesting pawn sacrifice. 

The purpose of 6 Ag5 is to prevent ...e7-e5 because, after the exchange on e5 and d8, 
White wins a pawn with £>d5. If Black plays 6...h6, then I can return the bishop to e3 and 
gain a tempo on the h6-pawn with a later Wd2. 

6.. .C5 7 d5 a6 8 a4 

White should avoid 8 Wd2 b5l?, when Black has a reasonable version of the Benko Gam¬ 
bit. 

8.. .He8 9 f d2 Was?! 



Geller hoped for counterplay on the queenside. It was common to think that Black has 
to play on the side where he has an extra pawn, while White should play in the center 
where he has an extra pawn. After many years, it was discovered that in this variation 
Black should aim for kingside counterplay, since playing on the queenside is in White's fa¬ 
vor, though it is not obvious why. More about this variation can be found in my game 
against Kasparov in Volume 1. 

10 £>ge2 e611 £\g3 exds 12 cxds £>bd7 

At this moment, Black could have fulfilled his dreams by playing I2...b5l?, but after 13 
Ae2 he would have to choose between two unattractive options: l) play ...b5-b4 when, af¬ 
ter £>dl, White's knight will reach the crucial e3- and c4-squares with a very strong posi¬ 
tion; or 2) exchange pawns on a4, leading to a similar structure as in the game. 

13 i.e2 Wb414 a5! b5 
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The attractive-looking 14...Wd4l? was not so good after either 15 Wc2, when the black 
queen is not so comfortable in the center, or 15 £\a4, heading for an endgame where 
White could prepare b2-b4 with a very strong position. 

15 axb6 £>xb6 



Exercise: How to reduce the activity of Black's pieces? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: If 16 0-0, Black can play I6...^c4 and White has to part with his bishop. I'd like to 
keep the knight out of c4, which I think I can do with 16 b3. 

Boris: I'm afraid 16 b3 is a blunder because Black can play l6...£\fxd5. Are there any 
weaknesses in the opponent's position that, if attacked, could force him on the defensive? In 
other words, can you take the initiative? 

Joel: The d6-pawn is weak and is usually an object of attack in these positions. 

Boris: Probably the d6-pawn is the only weakness in Black’s camp. Can you exploit this 
weakness? 

Joel: I could play 16 Jk.f4. 

Boris: Exactly. Such a move forces Black to commit one of his pieces to passive defense. 

16 i.f 4! Jkf 8 

Geller chose to reduce the activity of his bishop. The other option was l6.JSd8!?, though 
Black’s mobility is lessened in either case. 

Joel: So the idea is to make active moves and tie down your opponent's pieces to defense. 
Boris: Yes, and to establish your will over that of your opponent. He has to play what you 
want him to play, not what he wants to play. 

17 0-0 £\fd7 

After 17...^4+18 Wxd4 cxd419 £\a4, the position is favorable for White because of the 
weaknesses created in Black’s camp by his activity on the queenside. Note that 17...£>c4 is 
not good either, as after 18 Wc2, Black cannot take the b2-pawn. 
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Joel: Why not? 

Boris: Because of l8...Wxb2 (or I8...^xb2 19 flfbl Wd4+ 20 <&hl &c4 21 i.xc4 Wxc4 22 
fla4 and the queen is caught) 19 ®xb2 £\xb2 20 Hfbl Hb8 21 fla2, winning a piece. Both 
variations work because of the absence of the dark-squared bishop from the long diagonal, 
which 16 JLf4 induced. 

18 &hl! Ib8 



Exercise: How can White prevent 19...£jc4 - ? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Joel: 19 Wd3 looks horrible after 19 ...£\e5, which is a real accomplishment for Black; but 
19 Wc2 looks good because if 19...£>c4 then 20 Ha4. 

Boris: You are correct about 19 Wc2, though not about 20 fia4?, which allows 20...Wxb2 
and looks good for Black. But 19 Wc 2 doesn't allow Black to move his knight with gain of 
time. Is there something else you can play beside 20 Sa4 - ? 

Joel: After 19...&C4, neither 20 Jk.xc4 nor 20 b3 works for White. 

Boris: Is it possible to attack the queen on b4 and the knight on c4 with one move? 

Joel: 20 £\a2. 

Boris: Yes! 

19WC2! 

White could win a pawn by playing 19 Axa6? Axa6 20 Hxa6 £\c4 21 We2 £\xb2 22 £\a2 
Wd4 23 Jk.xd6jk.xd6 24 flxd6, but after 24...^d3, Black threatens ..Jlb2 and White can 
hardly defend. 

What is important is not to win a pawn but to extinguish the activity of Black’s pieces. 
When there are permanent weaknesses, itis important to eliminate temporary factors (e.g. the 
activity of your opponent's pieces), while maintaining those permanent factors (e.g. weak 
squares, pawn structure) which can be exploited later. Here, as in my previous game with 
Ivanov, we see how appropriate prophylaxis can turn your opponent’s activity in your favor. 
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19.. .£>a8!? 

Black sacrifices a pawn, trying to get rid of his bishop on c8 (which is not useful to him 
at all) and bring his other pieces to active positions. 

As we just discussed, 19...£>c4?? would have been bad because of 20 £>a2l, while 

19.. .£>e5?! 20 Sfbl is clearly better for White. Instead, 19...C41? might have been the best 
option, but after 20 Sa3, White still has a clear advantage, having extinguished Black's ac¬ 
tivity. The next moves will be fif bl and £>fl-d2, when all of White's pieces are ready to play 
against Black's weaknesses on the queenside. 

20 JLxa6 JLxa6!? 

Black didn’t want to go into an inferior endgame after 20...Wxb2l? 21 Wxb2 Sxb2 22 
Jib5 £>ab6 23 fifbl! Hxbl+ 24 ffxbl, despite material equality. White threatens to increase 
the pressure with 25 itc6 and £>b5, or to simply bring the g3-knight across to c4 through fl 
and d2. 

21 Hxa6 £>e5 

Now if 2l...l r xb2 22 Wxb2 Sxb2 23 i.xd6, Black wouldn't have any compensation for 
the pawn. 



22 J.xe5i dxe5! 

The decision of a mature player. After the natural-looking 22...flxe5 23 f4fiee8 24 e5l 
dxe5 25 £}ge4-£.g7 26 f 5Wxb2 27 Wd3, White would obtain a tremendous attack, follow¬ 
ing a well-known pattern seen in the famous game J.Penrose-M.Tal, Leipzig Olympiad 
I960. 

23 flbl c4 24 £\fl ^b6 25 £>e3 Sec8 26 h3 Wc5 27 We2 h5 28 Idl i.h6 
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Exercise: What should White play? And with what idea? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I want to play 29 d6 which looks active, but it doesn't work because my knight on 
e3 is hanging. 

Boris: It is a very difficult task. If White doesn’t find an active plan, he can be outplayed 
step by step because of his weaknesses on the dark squares. For example, the black bishop 
will go to f4 and the queen to g3 with a dangerous attack. Black doesn’t have any bad piec¬ 
es, which is a sign of a great player. He is down a pawn but has chances to attack. As it 
happens, White can exploit the exposed position of Black’s queen but it's not obvious how, 
which is the reason this task is a level 5. 

29 £>c 2! £>d7 



Exercise: Howto proceed with White's plan? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: Now I think 30 d6 works, with the idea of 31 fids. 

Boris: Yes! That was the idea behind 29 £>c2 - it covers the b4-square and suddenly 
Black's queen doesn’t have any safe squares. 

30 d6! fixb2 

After 30...fic6 31 Bxc6 ®xc6 32 £>a3, Black’s position is hopeless. So, instead, Geller sac¬ 
rifices the exchange, hoping still to exploit the weakness of the dark squares in White's 
camp. 

31 fid5 fixc2 32 #xc2 We3 33 fidl ^f6 



Exercise: If 34 d7 good? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: No, I don’t think so. Black can take on d7 and White cannot recapture with the rook 
because of 34 d7 £\xd7 35 fixd7?? ®el+. 

Boris: And after 36 ^h2 - ? 

Joel: Then 36...JLf4+. 

Boris: And after 37 g3 - ? 

Joel: Black has 37...Wxg3+. 

Boris: And after 38 ^hl - ? 

Joel: Black has 38...Wxh3+ 39 ^gl Ae3+. 

Boris: Correct! In this line White could keep the upper hand by playing 35 £\d5 ®c5 36 
fibl, but the solution in the game is more practical. 

34 £\e2 £\d7 35 £>c3 £>f6 
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Exercise: Black plans ...h5-h4, ...£ih5 and ...jtf4. 

What would you do here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I want to play 36 £>d5 £>xd5 37 d7 Bd8 38 exd5, but again Black can simply take on 
d7. 

Boris: You are correct that White has to change the character of the position by playing 
36 £>d5l, but after 36...£>xd5, White should simply recapture with the pawn and not throw 
in the intermezzo d6-d7- 

36 £>d5! £>xd5 37 exd5 i.f4 



Exercise: Find the win. (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: 38 d7, followed by 39 Hxg6, looks winning. 

Boris: Correct! 

38 d7! Ed8 39 Sxg6+ ^?f8 

If 39-.fxg6, then 40 #xg6+ and 41 Wf6+ etc. 

40 If 6 Sxd7 41 Wh71-0 

I think this game has several points of interest. First, White provoked Black to take ac¬ 
tion on the queenside. After that, White’s task was to extinguish the activity of Black’s 
pieces and exploit the weakness that Black created on the queenside in trying to take the 
initiative. Geller played as strong players do and sacrificed a pawn to change the character 
of the position. Here I demonstrated a crucial principle: When you have a material advan¬ 
tage, do not to play as if the material advantage guarantees you victory. Stay aggressive and 
find an active plan. The contrary mistake is very common, especially among less experi¬ 
enced players, who often stop playing aggressively when they obtain a material advantage, 
thinking it will automatically bring them victory - it doesn't, and more often than not, you 
cede the initiative to your opponent. 
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The Struggle 
in the Center 


The influence of the center on the entire battlefield has been known for a long time. In 
the 1600s, Greco discussed the importance of occupying the center with pawns as part of 
his analysis of the Italian Game. The hypermodern school of 1920s, developed by 
Nimzowitsch and Reti, argued that what was most important was influencing the center 
with pieces. This controversy between classical and hypermodern chess shows that there is 
no clear recipe for handling the center. In this chapter, we'll consider some problems that 
arise from different pawn structures in the center. 


Came 15 

E.Vasiukov-B.Gulko 

Volgodonsk 1981 
French Defense 

l e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £>d2 

Boris: Petrosian played the French Defense from time to time. He said that, when his 
opponent played 3 £\d2 instead of 3 £>c3, he felt as if he were given amnesty. 

Joel: What is the difference? 

Boris: With 3 £\d2, the white knight cannot be pinned, and the d4-pawn can be sup¬ 
ported by C2-C3, which is consistent with Philidor’s rule not to place pieces before pawns. 
However, this move has its disadvantages: namely that the dark-squared bishop is blocked 
and the knight on d2 is restricted by Black’s pawn on d5, so it has to be relocated from d2. 
In the summer of 1981,1 analyzed the move 3...b6, which I studied in an effort to exploit 
the disadvantages of the knight being placed on d2. 
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3...b6!? 



In the case of the popular line 3...£\f6 4 e5 £tfd7 5 itd3 c5 6 c3 £>c6 7 £te2, White’s 
knights will be very comfortably placed of e2 and f3, so Black waits until White develops his 
king’s knight to f 3 before transposing to this line. A similar idea is behind Romanishin's 
waiting move 3...ite7 in this line. 

Joel: But White doesn't have to develop his king’s knight to f3? 

Boris: Of course White has alternatives. In the case of 4 c3, Black can transpose to the 
Rubinstein Variation with 4...dxe4, as I did against Yudasin in the USSR Championship later 
that year. White can also opt for 4 Ad3, as Dorfman played against me in the same cham¬ 
pionship. 

Joel: In general, you are trying to take advantage of the drawbacks associated with cer¬ 
tain moves and how those moves fit into different systems. 

Boris: Yes. 

4 £>gf3 £>f6 5 e5 £>fd7 6 i.d3 

The idea behind 3...b6, in addition to it being a waiting move, is to exchange light- 
squared bishops, which is Black’s worst-placed piece in the French. My opponent makes 
this exchange easy,but he had an interesting alternative in 6 c3l? c5 7 Jtb5! ita6 8 a4. In 
the case of an exchange on b5, the knight on b8 would not have a good square to develop 
to and, as a result, both knights would be placed poorly. 

6.. .1,a6 7 Jtxa6 

If White planned to play c2-c4, it would be more logical to play it immediately, before 
the exchange of light-squared bishops. Nevertheless, after 7 c4l? c5, Black would still have a 
decent game. 

7.. .£>xa6 8 0-0 c5 9 c4l? 
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White has the superior development, so he wants to open the game. Unfortunately, the 
arising pawn structure isn't completely open, so White cannot profit from his extra tempi. 
More solid was 9 c3, when it would be difficult for Black to obtain counterplay because his 
pieces lack active squares. Now the position in the center becomes more tense. 

9.. .1.e7 

More cautious was 9...^c7, so that I could take back with the knight in the case of an 
exchange on d5.1 opted for this course later against Campora (see the next game). Here, I 
wasn’t opposed to taking back with the pawn. 

Joel: Generally the queen's knight belongs on c6 in the French. So much so that, even af¬ 
ter the desirable exchange of light-squared bishops on a6, as you achieved, the knight 
should make its way to c6 by returning to b8. Can you explain why ...£>c7 is not good gen¬ 
erally in the typical French pawn structure, and whyyou could have played it here? 

Boris: We don't have a typical pawn structure for the French here because Vasiukov 
played c2-c4. Therefore, the knight could be useful on c7, controlling the critical d5- and e6- 
squares. In the standard French structure, the knight on c7 would have no prospects. 

10 We2?! 

It would have been more promising for White to alter the pawn structure immediately 
by playing 10 cxd5 exd5 ll Sel 0-012 £>fl £\c7, when the knight on fl would find good 
squares on e3 and g3. 

10.. .6C7 

Now you can see why c7 is the best square for the knight. If I had played I0...£>ab8?, 
White would have ll cxd5 exd5 12 e6! with a clear advantage. With the knight on c7,1 pre¬ 
vent the opening of the position and preserve the existing pawn structure. 

Joel: Is that because you got rid of your light-squared bishop? I heard that in the French 
you cannot exchange light-squared bishops and engineer an ...f7-f6 break because the e6- 
square becomes too weak. 

Boris: Yes, that’s true. Here it is an unusual pawn structure for the French Defense. 
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11 b3 0-0 12 &b2 



Exercise: How does Black go about improving 
the placement of his pieces? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think Black needs to play on the queenside. I'd like to leave my minor pieces where 
they are, bring the f8-rook to c8, and support ...b6-b5 with my queen, so I'd play 12...^8. 

Boris: I don’t like your answer because Black shouldn't play with pawns in this position. 
His pieces aren't well placed, so he should look for a way to improve his pieces and bring 
them to good squares. The first task is to improve the queen, which Black accomplishes by 
playing tt-WcS! with the idea of moving it to a6 and connecting Black’s rooks. 

12.. .1 r c8! 13 Efdl 

Black would have done better prevent Black's ideaof. ..WaB by playing 13 cxds! £\xd5 14 
£>e4. In this case, the black queen would find a place for herself on b7 instead. 

15.. .!^! 14 a4 Sfd815 h4?! 
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Exercise: How does Black further improve 
the position of his pieces? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Joel: I would play I5...£>b8, heading to b4 via c6. 

Boris: Yes. The knight on d7 is clearly misplaced. With 15 h4 White intends to start an 
attack on the kingside, but the game shows that this plan was unworkable. It was safer to 
continue improving his own pieces by playing 15 Had. 

15 .. .£\b 8 ! 16 h5 h617 dxc5?l 

My opponent opens the long diagonal for his bishop with the hope of bringing his 
knight to f 6 in an attack. The serious drawback to this plan is that the b3-pawn becomes 
weak. 

17.. .bxc5 18 £ih2 £\c619 £>g4 



Exercise: How should Black proceed? (difficulty level 2 ) 

Joel: I don't want to play I9...d4, even though it blocks the b2-bishop, because 20 <£>e 4 
looks strong. I did like the idea of playing I9...fid7, defending the seventh rank and creating 
the possibility of doubling rooks. 

Boris: You're right that I9...d4 would be a terrible positional blunder. White would play 
£\e4 and Hd3, when his attack on the kingside is very dangerous. 

In this position, White's plan is <£>fl and to bring his rook into play along the third rank, 
with the idea of swinging it over to the kingside to support a kingside attack. The correct 
move, therefore, is l9...Hab8, which activates my rook and prevents White from going 
about his plan because the b3-pawn would hang. As we saw in the last two games in the 
chapter on counterplay, the method of prophylaxis is a very powerful tool for choosing a 
move. 
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19...fiab8! 20 Wf3 

Clearly, 20 £\f6+? gxf6 21 exf6 Af8 22 Wg4+ ^h8 23 Sxb3 doesn’t work for White. 



Exercise: What should Black do here? {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I don’t know. 

Boris: Okay, let me help. In strategic positions, you have to improve the position of your 
pieces, prevent your opponent from doing the same, and look for tactical opportunities. 
Here, we have to do all three at once! 

Joel: I’m still struggling. 

Boris: What is White's plan? 

Joel: To bring the knight on d2 into the attack with £>fl. 

Boris: Right, and what tactical idea does White have? 

Joel: He wants to play 21 £rf6+. 

Boris: Right, and after 21...gxf6, White has 22 exf6 JLf8 23 Wg3 ^h8 24 Wxc7. So how 
can you prevent White's idea, his tactical shot, and develop a piece to a better square? 
Black again has to think prophylactically. 

20...1 r b7! 21 Wg3 &f8 22 Wd3! &g8 

Of course Black cannot allow the white queen into h7. 

23 % 3 &h8! 

It was too risky to answer White's flank attack with the classical counterattack in the 
center, because after 23...dxc4?l 24 £\xh6+ &f8 25 £>xf7l &xf7 26 Wg6+ ^8 27 h6 4te8 28 
<£\e4, White has a strong attack; for example, 28...flxdl+ 29 Ixdl #xb3 30 £>f6+ Jtxf6 31 
exf6 Wxdl+ 32 &h2 Wd6+ 33 g3 Wf8 34 f7+! Wxf7 35 h7+ and White wins. 

24Wf4 
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Exercise: Here the f7-pawn is hanging. Does Black have to accept a draw with 
24...4T8 etc, or is there a way to obtain an advantage? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: The answer can’t be a draw, so I have to go in for the complications. I guess I’d go 
with 24...^.g5 when, after 25 Wxf7 fldf8 26 Wg6 Jtxd2 27 flxd2 ®xb3, there are chances for 
both sides. 

Boris: You found the right move and the right idea, but the variations are very compli¬ 
cated. Your line is not completely correct. 

24...£g5! 

Prophylaxis again. Black extinguishes White’s initiative by exchanging his modest- 
looking knight on d2. In the case of the straightforward 24...dxc4 25 Wxf7 cxb3 26 £>e4 £>d4 
27 £>gf6, this knight would create dangerous kingside threats for White. 

25 Wxf7 i.xd2! 

Much stronger than 25—fif8?l 26 Wg6 Sf5 (it’s too late to take on d2 as in your line be¬ 
cause, after 26... Jtxd2 27 £>f6! gxf6 28 flxd2, White’s attack is too strong; that’s why I took 
on d2 immediately in the game) and now: 
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Exercise: What should White do? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 27 £if6. 

Boris: Right, otherwise White has to resign since Black threatened ...£>e7, trapping the 
queen. Whereas after 27 £if6! gxf6 28 exf6 £\a6 



Exercise: How should White proceed? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I don’t see a good continuation. 29 f7+ doesn't work because of 29...d4.1 looked at 
29 £te4, but that doesn’t work either because Black can again just block the diagonal by 
advancing his d-pawn. And 29 Wg7+ is clearly no good, since Black simply exchanges 
queens. 
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Boris: I agree with your assessment of those moves. White’s trumps in this position are 
the strong f6-pawn, the strong bishop on the long diagonal, and the queen on g6. To take 
advantage of these factors White has to find the beautiful 29 We8+!! <&h7 (if 29~.Sxe8 then 
30 f7+ and 31 fxe8W wins a rook) 30 Wxe6 Hf4 31 cxd5 (31 g3 is even stronger) 31...£>d8 32 
We7+ Wxe7 33 fxe7 Axe7 34 Ae5 and White is winning. 

26 Sxd2 2f8 27 Wg6 £>e7 28 Wbl?! 

By sacrificing the f7-pawn and exchanging the d2-knight, Black extinguished White’s 
initiative. Now the decisive factor becomes the weakness of White's queenside. This sud¬ 
den turn disheartened my opponent and he lost without a struggle. 

Here 28 Wc2 was more stubborn, when Black has a choice: 28...Wxb3 (28...d4l? may be 
even stronger; Black has a clear advantage because White’s pieces are misplaced and his 
pawns are weak) 29 cxd5 (Black is better after 29 Aa3 dxc4 30 Axes £>cd5 as well) 

29.. .Wxc2 30 Sxc2 £>cxd5 with advantage for Black. Note that White doesn’t have 31 Aa3 
on account of 3l...Sf4. 

28.. .Wxb3 29 cxd5 £>cxd5 30 Well? 

30 £>f6 gxf6 31 exf6 wouldn't have worked because of 3l...£>f5 32 f7+ &h7 33 We4 Sxf7 

34 Wxe6 £>f4 and Black is winning. 

30.. .1.4?! 

This gives White the opportunity to complicate the position. More prudent was 

30.. .5.4l? or 30...£*f5 31 Wxc5 &f4 with a big advantage in either case. 

3lla3?! 

Geller misses his chance. After 31 £>f6! 2c8 (not 31...gxf6? 32 exf6 £M6 33 Ae5 Sf5 34 
2b2 and White is better) 32 £>xd5 exd5 (or 32...£>xd5 33 Sxd5 exd5 34 Wxf4 Wxb2 35 2el 
Wb4) 33 Sa3 Wb4, White can still fight, albeit in an inferior position. 

31.. .Wb4 32 £>e3 £>xe3 33 Sxe3 £>d5 34 2g3 lc4 

Now Black is winning. The strategy starting on move 3, and continuing with the ex¬ 
change on move 25, leaves White with a hopeless bishop. 

35 Wdl 

White would lose after 35 We 1 JIc2 36 Acl Sa2 37 a5 c4 as well. 

35.. .Wxa4 36 Wei flc2! 37 2a3? Wc4 38 lxa7 lbxb2 39 lxc2 Wxc2 40 2a8+ &h7 41 Sal c4 
42 Id Wd3 0-1 

The time scramble is over, so White resigned. 

It is interesting how Black coordinated his pieces after the opening. It shows that, even 
with best positional play, we need to be precise in the tactical struggle, which occurred in 
the second part of the game. 

The next game will illustrate the influence of weak squares in the center and the diffi¬ 
cult topic of the coordination of knights in the middlegame. 
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Game 16 

D.Campora-B.Gulko 

Biel 1988 
French Defense 

It was the last round of the tournament, and I needed to win in order to catch the lead¬ 
er and tie for first place. 

1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £>d2 b6i? 4 £>gf3 £>f6 5 i.b5+!? 



With this check White forces Black to move his pawn to c6. This can be significant be¬ 
cause it deprives Black's b8-knight of its natural square. 

Joel: I see most people block the check with ... JLd7. Can you explain why you didn’t and 
in what positions it is a good or bad idea? 

Boris: ...Jtd7 is a good reaction when White's pawn is already on e5. Here, White would 
return his bishop to d3, when Black's bishop is misplaced on d7. My intention was to ex¬ 
change light-squared bishops with ... JLa6, and playing ... Jtd7 would make that impossible. 
Joel: Why does having the pawn on e5 make a difference? 

Boris: When the center is closed, Black can generate counterplay with ...c7-c5, in which 
case d7 is a good square for the bishop. When the center is open, on the other hand, the 
bishop would be awkwardly placed there. 

5.. .C6 6 i.d3 J.a6 7 Jtxa6 £>xa6 8 e5 

Boris: White can't exploit the vulnerable position of the knight on a6 with 8 exd5 cxd5 
(not 8...exd5? 9 ^ie2+ We7 10 £}e5 and White has a clear advantage) 9 c4 (threatening 
#a4+) because simply 9...^c7 gives Black a safe position. 

8.. .£\d7 9 0-0 c5 10 c4!? 
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Via a different move order there suddenly arises the same position as in the previous 
game. Campora, like Vasiukov, hopes to utilize his lead in development by opening things 
up. As I said before, keeping the center closed with 10 c3 would have made it more difficult 
for Black to obtain counterplay. 

10...£\c7 

Deviating from my game with Vasiukov, where I played ... J.e7 in this position. 

11 cxd5 £>xd5 

I was unwilling to play the position that could have arisen after ll...exd5?l 12 £\bll, 
since my d5-pawn could become weak. While I was ready to play this against Vasiukov, I 
didn't think he would go for it, because he is a very aggressive player who strives to take 
the initiative rather than play more strategic chess. Campora, on the other hand, was a 
very strategically oriented player and I could easily see him going in for this line. 

12 £\e4 i.e7 13 i.g5! 

White's strategic plan is clear: he wants to obtain the d6-square for his knight. 

13 ••• 0-0 

Black avoids 13...Axg5? 14 £tfxg5 0-0. 
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Exercise: Does the typical sacrifice on h7 work here? 

Calculate variations, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: Well, after 15 £>xh7! ^xh7 16 #h5+ &g8 17 £>g5,1 don't see a way to avoid mate 
except for l7...Jle8, which looks terrible. 

Boris: Right, but you have an extra knight, so can you use it to defend? 

Joel: Yes, I can play I7...£>5f6 18 exf6? 4M6 19 Wh4 Wxd4 and Black is better, so the sac¬ 
rifice doesn't work. 

Boris: So you conclude that it doesn't work, but can you improve on White’s play after 
17...£>5f6 - ? 

Joel: I don't see what else he could do. 

Boris: It is not easy to see, but White has 18 Wh4! cxd4 and now 19 exf6 &xf6 20 fiadl 
(threatening the d4-pawn as well as fid3-h3) 20...d3 21 Sfel, threatening He3-h3 with a 
big attack. In this line Black can defend with 20„. 1 S r d5!; for example, 21 Sd3 (probably 
stronger is 21 Sxd4 Wf5 22 Sf4, when the black king is not safe) 21...fifc8! 22 fih3 &f8 23 
Wh8+ &e7 24 Wxg7 e5 25 2h6 2c6, but not everyone would willingly go in for such varia¬ 
tions. 

The key is that, by playing 18 Wh4l, White forces Black to take on d4, which partly closes 
the center and prevents Black from gaining counterplay by using the d4-square for his 
queen, as he did in your variation with the immediate I8...exf6. In an attack on the flank it 
is important to restrict counterplay in the center. So, in the end, it looks like the sacrifice 
does work. 

14 ficl cxd415 #xd4 Axg5 16 £\exg5 h617 £>e4 
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Exercise: How to coordinate Black’s pieces? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I like ly.-.WbS with the idea of keeping an eye on e5 and playing on the queenside. 
Boris: You're right that you need to find room for your queen, but this doesn't work be¬ 
cause White will play Hlc6, £>d6, flfcl with terrible pressure on Black's position. 

Joel: Does it make sense to contest the c-file with 17..JSac8 - ? 

Boris: After 18 £\d6, you'd have the same problems. In the game, I played I7...b5l, open¬ 
ing squares on the queenside for Black’s queen and obtaining decent routes for his rooks. 

17.. .b5! 18 £\d6?! 

The position after 18 Sc6 #a5 19 a3 b4 is approximately equal. Instead, the immediate 
18 a3l? deserved attention, not determining too early where White's pieces will be placed. 
It will become clear shortly why the game continuation is an inaccuracy. 

18.. .tfb6! 19 fifel fifd8 
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Exercise: What does White have to play? (difficulty level 5 ) 

Joel: Can't White take on b6 and then capture the pawn on b5? 

Boris: That's exactly what happened in the game. This position is very difficult to under¬ 
stand: you have to realize that White’s proud knight on d6 is actually poorly placed be¬ 
cause it doesn't coordinate well with his other pieces and is in fact a tactical weakness. 

The only way for White to maintain equality is to withdraw it with 20 £rf5!, when 

20.. .5ac8 is approximately equal. From f5 the knight can jump to d4, after which White's 
pieces will be well coordinated and the e5-pawn protected. The knight would be well 
placed on d6 if it prevented Black from coordinating his pieces, but I solved that problem 
with my move 17...b5l. 

20 Wxb6? axb6 21 £\xb5 

Note that the desirable 21 a3 would be met by 2l...£\xe5, exploiting the weakness of the 
knight on d6. 

21.. .1xa2 22 Sc2 £sc 5 23 ^fl?! 

Here 23 g3 was more precise, covering the f4-square. 



Exercise: Evaluate the position. What should Black play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Black's pieces look more active and he has several good moves, I think, such as 

23...£>d3 or 23...£>b4. 

Boris: You're right that Black is better. The problem for White is that the e5-pawn, while 
strong in the middlegame where it can assist in an attack on Black’s king, is weak in the 
endgame. 

Now Black has to develop the initiative. The d5-square was extremely important in the 
middlegame, and the knight sitting there helped Black overcome his problems. In the end- 
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game, Black’s object of attack is b2. The knight on c5 can attack this pawn from a4, where¬ 
as the knight on d5 cannot; therefore the d5-knight needs to be repositioned so that it, too, 
can attack b2. Hence, although 23 ...£>d3 is natural, your alternative 23...£>b4! is stronger. 

23...^b4! 24 Sce2 £>bd3 25 Sbl 



Exercise: How does Black develop his initiative? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: Not sure. 

Boris: Which piece can be improved? 

Joel: The rook on d8. 

Boris: Right. How can you improve it? 

Joel: By moving it to the a-file. 

Boris: Correct. Black increases the pressure and threatens 26...flal. 

25...fida8! 26 £>a3 £>a4! 

Boris: As we’ve already noted, this possibility is why the knight on d5 and not the knight 
on c5 had to be on d3. Another way could be 26..JSa4, with the idea of ..JSb4, when White’s 
b-pawn will fall. 

27 £>el 

Playing 27 £>c4 wouldn't have helped in view of 27...b5 28 £>d6 £>axb2 and if 29 £\xb5 
then: 
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Exercise: Find a forced win for Black, {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 29...fial! 30 ^c3 fixbl+ 31 £\xbl Hal 32 £\fd2 £\c4l. 

Boris: Very good! 

Returning to the game continuation: 



Exercise: How should Black proceed? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: White is cramped so I don’t want to exchange pieces. I can't play 27...^dxb2 be¬ 
cause of 28 £\c 4, so that leaves 27...£\b4,27...^c5, or 27...^f4. I’m not sure which is best, 
but I guess I'd go with 274 since it comes with tempo. 

Boris: Very good! The b2-pawn is defenseless. Now Black returns his knight to d5 to pro¬ 
tect b6. 
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27.. .£tf4! 28 He4 

After 28 Sd2 £\xb2, Black would have a decisive advantage; for example, 29 Sdxb2 
fixb2 30 3Sxb2 Sxa3 31 fixb6 fial 32 Sb3 £\xg2 33 < &xg2 Sxel 34 f4 g5 with a winning rook 
endgame. 

28.. .£td5 29 £>ac2 

In the case of 29 £k4: 



Exercise: What would you play? (difficulty level 1) 

Joel: I would play 29...^ac3. 

Boris: Correct. 

29...^xb2 

Of course not 29...fixb2?? 30 flxa4 and White wins a piece. 

30 ld4 £ta4 31 f4 £>ac3 32 Sb3 S8a4! 33 Ixa4 Sxa4 34 g3 
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Exercise: What is the most consistent way to continue? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Hmmm... 

Boris: What moves are you considering? 

Joel: I'm looking at 34...fla2, 34...fie4, and 34...fic4. 

Boris: When all of your pieces are well placed, how do you proceed? 

Joel: With pawns. 

Boris: Right, so what comes to mind? 

Joel: I like 34...h5. 

Boris: The right move is 34..g5l. After this, White's construction in the center is collaps¬ 
ing and he will inevitably lose a second pawn. 

34.~g5l 35 fxg5 hxg5 36 £>f3 £>e4! 37 &e 2 £>c5 38 Sa3 Ie4+ 

Winning the second pawn. 

39 ^d2 g4 40 £>h4 Sxe5 41 £>g2 fie4 42 Sa8+ <&g7 43 fib8 £>b3+ 44 ^d3 

Destroying my hope of 44 ^dl? £\c3 mate. 

44...^c5+ 45 &d 2 ^d7 46 Sb7 £>e5 47 £>ge3 



Exercise: Find the most precise move, (difficulty level 2) 

Boris: It is important for Black to save the knight on d5, which protects b6, so... 

Joel: 47~.£>c4+. 

Boris: Correct. 

47...£tc4+! 48 £txc4lxc4 49 &d3 flc3+ 50 &d 2 lc7 51 2b8 lc4 52 Sb7 &g6 53 £\el Sa4 54 
£>d3 Sa2+ 55 *el f6 56 £if2 f5 57 h3 lal+ 58 &e2 Ia2+ 59 &el 
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Exercise: What is the most accurate continuation? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Can I play 59...gxh3 60 £sxh3 &I 15 - ? I guess White could play 61 £\f2, so I need to 
find another way. 

Boris: That's right. Note as well that, after 59...gxh3? 60 <£>xh3 flg2? 61 flxb61, White ob¬ 
tains drawing chances. Clearly, Black has a winning position, but you need to be careful to 
the end, and Black has a way to win immediately... 

59...f4! 60 £\xg4 fxg3 61 £>e5+ wf5 62 ^f3 <&e4 0-1 

Paradoxically, White lost because he fulfilled his plan of bringing his knight to d6. One 
well-placed piece does not a good position wake. It was also interesting to note how Black 
coordinated his knights in the endgame with four knights on the board. 

In 1994,1 played in the Candidates cycle (among eight players in the world) to see who 
would challenge Kasparov for the crown. For my match with Nigel Short, I prepared a new 
opening for me, the Caro-Kann, which I used in the following game. This game was impor¬ 
tant in terms of Caro-Kann theory in those days, and the pawn structure that arises is simi¬ 
lar to the one we’ve been dealing with in the previous two games. 

Joel: The Caro-Kann is very solid and doesn't seem in keeping with your style. Can you 
explain your decision to play it? 

Boris: As Botvinnik wrote, the Caro-Kann is ideal for matches because it is important not 
to lose with Black. 
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Game 17 

A.Yermolinsky-B.Gulko 

US Championship, Key West 1994 
Caro-Kann Defense 

1 e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 e5 Af5 4 £*f3 e6 5 Ae2 c5 6 0-0 £\e7! 

Short had great success with this system against the Caro-Kann. In many of his games, 
Black played 6...£\c6 7 c3 £\ge7, when Black had difficulties completing his development 
because the knight on e7 interferes with the bishop on f8. For the match, I prepared a dif¬ 
ferent set-up. My idea after 7 c3 was to play 7-.^ec6!, followed by ...£>d7 and...Ae7, when 
Black’s knights occupy reasonable squares. 

7C4 

The move in the game creates a more tense position. Black lost a tempo playing ...c7-c6- 
c5, so White tries to exploit it by opening the position. 

7.. .6bc6 8 £\c3 

For a long time, Razuvaev (my second for the match with Short) and I could not find a 
good way forward for Black here, until we came upon his next move. For Black, it is very 
important to cover the b5-square. 

In the two decades since then the variation with 8 £\a3! was developed and is now con¬ 
sidered the most dangerous for Black. The idea behind this move is that, after 8...a6, White 
has 9 dxc5 - which is impossible with the knight on c3 because Black would have ...d5-d4, 
hitting the knight, and then ...d4-d3, winning a piece. 

8.. .a6! 

Other ways are very unattractive for Black: 

a) 8...cxd4? 9 £>b5! £ig6 10 cxd5 exd5 ll £\fxd4 with a big advantage for White. 

b) 8...£\g6 9 cxd5 exd5 10 ^3 with a strong initiative for White. 

c) 8...dxc4 9 dxc5 £\d5 10 £>d4 £>xc3 11 bxc3 Axes 12 £>xf5 exf513 ^2! and White is 
better, A.Kosteniuk-A.Karpov, World Blitz Championship, Moscow 2009. 

9 cxd5 £>xd5 10 Ag5?! 

In my preparation for the match with Short, I considered the best line to be 10 £>xd5 
Wxd5 11 Ae3 cxd412 £>xd4 £\xd413 ^xdA (if 13 Axd4 then 13...Ae4! 14 f3 Sd8! equal¬ 
izes) I3... 1 i r xd414 Axd4 Ae4l (it is extremely important not to let White play 15 Af3 unop¬ 
posed) 15 Sad Ae7 16 Ab6 (after 16 Af3 Axf317 gxf3 '^’d7, Black has time to play ...Shc8 
and ...‘i’eS) 16...0-017 Af3 Axf3 18 gxf3 Sfc819 Sfdl Ag5! 20Sxc8+Sxc8 21 Sd7 Af4 
with a level endgame. 
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Exercise: What would you play after 10 Jig 5 - ? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think I would go for 10.. .f6. 

Boris: What do you think is Black’s main problem in this position? 

Joel: Well, I'm worried about my center. If, for example, I played something like lO... 1 ®^, 
which seems natural enough, White could take on d5 and my center seems to fall apart 
pretty quickly, and that would be very dangerous since Black is behind in development. 

Boris: Right; the main problem for Black is that he is behind in development, so playing 
a move like I0...f6 is wrong in principle. You are right, though, that Black's center is under 
attack and that he needs to complete his development, so his next move is very important. 
10...^xc3l 

Blocking with the bishop would have been much worse: lO..Jte711 Axe7 1 i r xe712 
£\xd5 exd513 dxc5, when White has the advantage. 

Joel: That is exactly what I was worried about. 

Boris: Right; that's why the game continuation is so important. Black has to avoid creat¬ 
ing weaknesses in the center. 

11 bxc3 Ael 12 i.e3 

Now after 12 Axe7 Wxe7 13 d5 exd5 14 Wxds 0-0, Black has a good game. 
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Exercise: Does Black have to exchange on d4? {difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I don’t think so. I’m not afraid of 13 dxc5 because Black could play ...Was and bring 
his rooks to the open files, when White’s pawns will be very weak. 

Boris: Your intuition is correct, but the reason to avoid I2...cxd4 is because, after 13 
<£\xd4! ^xd414 cxd4 ile415 itf3, Black still hasn’t finished his development and he has to 
defend his queenside. It is therefore better to sacrifice the c5-pawn and complete devel¬ 
opment. 

12 ... 0 - 0 ! 13 dxc5 

White has to take if he wants to fight for the advantage. Now Black has to defend 
against two threats: l) White ganging up on the backward b-pawn; and 2) the knight com¬ 
ing to d6 via d2 and c4. 

1 3..Mc7 14 i.d4 £\a5! 

Black prevents White from pressuring him down the b-file. In the case of 14...flfd8?l 15 
Wb3, the b7-pawn can become weak. 

15 Jtd3 J.xd316 Wxd3 
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Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I don’t like the immediate l6...Axc5 because White has 17 £>g5, forcing I7...g6 18 
Wh3 h5 19 g4 with a serious attack. The bishop on e7 protects the g5-square and White’s 
dark-square bishop is a big pawn right now. So I guess I’d opt for bringing my rooks to the 
c- and d-files. I'm not sure which one first but l6...Hac8 seems reasonable. 

Boris: You’re right about l6..Jtxc5 because of the variation you offered. If Black pre¬ 
pares to take the pawn on c5 by playing I6...h6?! (preventing £>gs), White has time to re¬ 
route the knight: 17 £id2 Axes 18 £>e4 Axd4 (or l8...Ae7 19 Wg3 with chances to attack on 
the kingside) 19 cxd4 and White reaches his goal of bringing his knight to d6. The move 
you offered, l6..JIac8, also permits the rerouting of the knight via d2 and e4 to d6. Black 
has to prevent this maneuver, so the right move is l6..JSfd8l. 

I6...1fd8! 17 Ifdl?! 

This aimless move in a tense position passes the initiative to Black. Stronger was 17 
flfel h6 18 Se4 (now 18 £>d2 £ic6 19 £>e4 is harmless after l9..Mxe5\, but not I9...^xe5? 
20 Wg3 and White has a big advantage) 18.. .Axes 19 fig4 with chances of a kingside at¬ 
tack. 

Let's discuss this pawn structure with a white pawn on e5 and a black pawn on e6 with 
an open or semi-open d-file. People began to understand this position much more after the 
candidates match between Wolfgang Uhlmann and Bent Larsen (Las Palmas 1971). The 
pawn structure under consideration arose in that match from the Meran Variation of the 
Semi-Slav, but strategic ideas in chess transfer easily from one variation to another. 

White's chances in such positions are connected with either a kingside attack with the rook 
on g4 (as in this game) or bringing a knight to f6 (as Vasiukov attempted in the previous 
game). Black’s counterplay is on the d-file and against the e5-pawn, which can be under¬ 
protected. 
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17 ...H 618 We3 

White can’t play 18 £>d2? immediately on account of l8...Wxe5. 



Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I'm looking at I8...£k4, but after 19 We2 it looks like the knight just has to go back 
again. Maybe there is a tactical way to get the knight in the game with 18. ..Axes 19 Axes 
£>c4. 

Boris: What would you do after 20 3Sxd8+ Sxd8 21 Ad6 - ? It seems you are just a piece 
down. White's plan in this position, which you did not take into consideration, is still to 
reroute his knight to d6 via d2 and e4. For example, 18...£}c619 £>d2 or I8...fiac8 19 £>d2 
Axes 20 4 Ae7 21 f 4 and White accomplishes his goal. Black needs to figure out how to 

prevent this maneuver, which the game continuation achieves. 
l8...Zd5! 19 £>d2 !ad8 20 Wg3 

If White plays 20 £\e4 now: 
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Exercise: What did Black have in mind? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: 20...#xe5l. 

Boris: Correct This was the point of l8...Hd5, preventing the white knight from reaching 
the e4-square. 20 ...£>c4 21 Wg3 Wxe5? would be a mistake in view of 22 f4 and White is 
winning. 

20.. .£\c 6 21 £\b3 

Now 21 £>e4 Wxe5 works because, after 22 f4, Black has the intermediate move 

22.. .£\xd4, winning. Black will have an extra pawn and a much better position. 



Exercise: Black has two attractive plans - which one is better? (difficulty level 4) 
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Joel: I don’t see two plans. The only thing I could come up with is 21...Jtf8 and 22...£>e7. 
Boris: Black has a chance to obtain a decisive advantage. One is 2l...Wxe5l, as I played in 
the game; the other is 2l..Jtxc5l 22 £>xc5 £>xd4 23 cxd4 1 ® f xc5 and Black will win the d4- 
pawn. The reason I rejected this line is that I was afraid of technical difficulties, playing a 
rook endgame with an extra pawn. I wanted to keep the position more complicated, hop¬ 
ing for additional inaccuracies from my opponent. 

Note that 2l...^xe5 would have been much weaker, since 22 flel itf6 23 fie4 reaches 
an unclear position. 

2l„Mxe5\ 22 #xe5?! 

22 f4 £>xd4 23 cxd4 Wc7 would have been hopeless for White, but the position reached 
in the game was even worse. 

22.. .£>xe5 23 &fl £>c 4 24 &e 2 e5 25 i.e3 f5 26 2xd5 2xd5 27 f3? 

Yermolinsky hoped to build a fortress in the endgame with knight against bishop, but 
Black finds a way to break through with a series of zugzwangs. 27 fibl was more stubborn, 
though Black has to win here too. 

27.. Jhxe3 28 ^xe3 Axc5+ 29 < &e2?! 

The rook endgame after 29 £}xc5 Sxc5 30 ^>d3 Sd5+, while still bad for White, offered 
White a few more chances. 

29.. .1.e7 30 c4 2d7 31 2dl?! 

My opponent overestimated his prospects of drawing in a knight versus bishop end¬ 
game, but his chances after 31 Sbl Jtb4!? were hardly better. 

31.. .1.dl 32 &xdl ©f7 33 &e2 &e6 34 &d3 h5 35 a4 i.b4 36 <£icl &d6 37 £>b3 i.c5 38 h3 



Exercise: What is Black’s winning plan? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: To create a passed pawn because you have an extra one in the center. Capablanca 
said to push the pawn that is unopposed, but I can't do that here, so I need to figure out a 
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way to make that happen. 

Boris: This position demonstrates that all rules are relative - including Capablanca's rule 
of pushing the unopposed pawn. Here it's not attractive to try and create a passed pawn. 
My opponent hopes to build a fortress by keeping his pawns on light squares, his king on 
d3, and his knight on b3.1 was able to penetrate, however, by creating a series of positions 
which put him in zugzwang. Creating zugzwang positions is a common method in bishop 
versus knight endgames. 

38...H4! 39 £>a5 b6 40 £>b3 i.f2 41 &e2 i.gl 42 &d3 



Exercise: How to place White in zugzwang? (difficulty level 2) 

42.. .a5! 

This is the first zugzwang position. White has to allow Black to push his e-pawn. 

43 &e2 

After 43 &C3, Black’s king will enter the white camp via the e5-square after 43~.e4, 
while if 43 4^d2, the king penetrates on the other side with 43...&C5 44 &C3 i.d4+ 45 &b3 
i.e3 and Black is winning. 

43.. .e4! 44 fxe4 fxe4 45 &d2 &e5 46 £>cl i.c5 47 £>e 2 

White has built a new fortress, which can be destroyed by creating a second zugzwang 
position. 

47.~i.e7! 48 &c3 

Other tries didn't promise a defense either. Black wins in all cases; for example, 48 <&c2 
i.b4 49 &C1 e3 50 <&b2 <&e4 51 &C2 g5 etc; or 48 <&e3 i.g5+ 49 &f2 i.d2 50 g3 (or 50 <&fl 
e3) 50...hxg3+ 51 < &xg3 ^d6 and so on. 

48~.i.b4+ 49 &c2 gS! 
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The second zugzwang position. Again you see that all rules are relative. Here, in order to 
create zugzwang, I had to push all my pawns onto the same color squares as my bishop. 
This goes against the general rule of placing pawns on squares opposite to the bishop, in 
order not to restrict its freedom. 

50 &dl eB 51 'A’cl! &e4 52 &c2 i.d2 0-1 

White resigned in this third and final zugzwang position because he has to allow 
Black's king access to either dB or d4. For example, 53 £>gl ^d4 54 £>f3+ &XC4 55 £>xg5 
itb4 and the e-pawn is unstoppable. 

The central question the next game addresses is whether center pawns are more im¬ 
portant than flank pawns. 

Joel: The answer, of course, is that center pawns are more important. 

Boris: Well, as you will see, the answer is actually that it depends. As with most things in 
chess, rules are relative. 


Game 18 

B.Gulko-I.Rogers 

Biel Interzonal 1993 
Benoni Defense 

1 d4 £>f6 2 £>f3 c5 3 d5 b5 

An attempt to take space on the queen side. Keres played this variation several times. 
The drawback is that Black’s pawn structure on the queenside can become vulnerable. 
3...g6 is another way. 

4 i.g5 £>e4 5 i.f4 i.b7l? 6 #d3!? 

When I played this move in this generally rare variation, it was a novelty. By attacking 
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e4 and b5, White tries to create a strong pawn center. 

6.Jta5+ 

A different kind of position would arise after 6...f5 7 £>c3!?. 

7&bd2 



7...£>f6!? 

Black permits his opponent to take up a strong position in the center. White would be 
better after 7...^xd2l? 8 itxd2 Wb6 9 e4; while in the case of 7...f5!?, I hoped for 8 c3 £tf6? 
(better was 8...e6!? 9 £>xe4 fxe410 Wxe4 Axd5 11 Wc2, as in J.Fedorowicz-T.Abrahamyan, 
US Championship, San Diego 2006; or 8...C4 9 Wd4 £>f6 with unclear consequences in both 
cases) 9 Wxf5 Axds (or 9-^xd5 10 Axb8 2xb8 11 Wh5+ g6 12 We5, winning one of Black's 
rooks) 10 e4 e6 11 Wg5 £>xe412 Wh5+ g6 13 We5 £>xd2 14 Axd2 2g8 15 c4, winning the 
bishop. 

8 e4 c4 9 We3 g6 

Here 9...e6!? 10 Ae2 £>a6 was preferable; but not lO...Ae7?! 110-0 exd5 12 £>d4l, when 
Black is under attack with White's knight heading for f5. 

10 Jte2! 

Joel: Why do you give this an exclamation mark? Where else can the bishop go? You 
have to develop your king side and get castled, no? 

Boris: Well, White could attempt to destroy Black’s queenside immediately with 10 c3l? 
Jtg711 a4; for example, ll...£>a6! (Black doesn't have time for 11...0-0 due to 12 Wc5 with 
advantage) 12 fia3 £>g413 We2 £>b4l? 14 cxb4 Wxb415 Sa2 Jtxb2 16 axb5 c3 and Black 
regains his sacrificed knight. 

Another option was 13...^c5 14 Wdl b4! with interesting opportunities for Black. 

Joel: What opportunities? Can’t White take on c4, attacking the queen? 

Boris: After 15 £>xc4 Wd8 16 cxb4 £>xe4, the f2-pawn is hanging and Black’s position is 
veiy active. 

Instead of 12 fia3, it would be better for White to turn his attention from the queenside 
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and play 12 Zh&A, and if I2...£>g4 13 Wh3 Jtxd4 14 Wxg4 Ag7 then 15 d6! with good attack¬ 
ing chances. 

10.. JLg711 £id4! 

White doesn't have time to castle either, since 110-0 <£>g412 Wc5 £\a6 13 ^xc4 ^4 
gives Black a good game. 

11 .. . 0 - 0 !? 

Black permits my next move, hoping for a tactical response. In the case of ll...#!^ 12 c3 
0-013 a4 a6 (after 13..~i,xd5 14 £>xb5, Black would be in big trouble) 14 axb5 axb5 15 S£xa8 
Jtxa8 16 £k6! Wxe3 17 £\xe7+ ^818 fxe3, White has a big advantage. 

12 a4 



Exercise: Black’s queenside is collapsing. 

What did Rogers have prepared? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I think I would play 12...e6, trying to destroy White's center, when the king and 
queen may be exposed. An attack on the flank should be countered by an attack in the cen¬ 
ter. 

Boris: Unfortunately that rule doesn't work here. 

Joel: The rules never work! 

Boris: As my friend Razuvaev told me: “We learn to play chess wrongly.” Computer¬ 
playing programs seem to be proving this to be the case, since the majority of rules we fol¬ 
low don't seem to work. It is wiser, therefore, to find the best move and then decide what 
rule applies. 

In this particular case, your idea to attack White’s center with I2...e6 is too slow. Play 
will continue 13 0-0 exd5 14 axb5 Wb6 15 e5 and the knight on b8 cannot join the game, 
leaving Black’s position hopeless. Rogers executed the same idea (destroying White's cen¬ 
ter), but much more resolutely. 
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l2..JLxd5! 



Exercise: What does White have to do? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: What's wrong with taking the piece? 

Boris: Accepting Black’s sacrifice leads to a wild position: 13 exd5?! £>xd5 14 ^e4 £>xf4 
15 ®xf4 e5 16 We4 exd4 17 #xa8 d3 18 cxd3 Axb2 and Black has great attacking chances 
for his sacrificed rook. 

Joel: That’s unbelievable. Rybka says that Black is better (-0.46), but you're a rook up. 
Boris: Black has great attacking prospects. At the time of the game, I had to evaluate this 
without a computer. You have to stop at some point and estimate the position, and here I 
felt that Black had the better chances. 

13 0 - 0 ! 
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Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I would play I3...£>xe414 £>xe4 e5. 

Boris: Again, you have the right idea but the wrong execution. In the variation you offer, 
White has 15 Axes Axes 16 £\c3, winning. Of course, Black hardly considered l3...Ab7, 
because White simply takes on b5 with the pawn and has a winning position (Black’s 
queenside is ruined). 

l3...Axe4! 



Exercise: Should White take on e4? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would take. I considered the intermezzo 14 axbs, attacking the queen, but I think 
the queen is better placed on b6 because she attacks the knight on d4. For example, 

14.. .Wb6 15 £\xe4 £\xe4 and the knight on d4 is hanging. 

Boris: 14 £\xe4?! is inaccurate because after 14 ./M 5 15 Wd2 Wxd2 16 Axd2 Axd4, Black 
regains the piece. White can deviate in this line with 15 axb5! Wf6 16 #f3 £\xf417 Wxf4 Axd4 
18 Axc4 and is still much better. However, it is more practical to take on b5 straight away. 

14 axbs! Wb615 ^xc4 

Your 15 £\xe4 would be met by I5...£\d5, transposing to the previous note. But not 

15.. .£>xe4? due to 16 #xe4 1 i r xd417 Wxd4 Axd418 Af3 and the a8-rook drops off. 

15«.Wb7 16 £\a5 Wb6 17 c4! 

This is the position White had to evaluate at the beginning of the complications. 
White's queenside pawns control important squares and restrict Black's pieces. Also, 
White's queenside pawn are mobile, whereas Black’s central pawns are not. The main 
problem was that these complications took most of my allowable time and I was in severe 
time trouble (I had only 4 minutes left on the clock to make 13 moves!). Fortunately, 
White's strategic advantages in the position allowed me to play quickly. 
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The seemingly attractive 17 Ae5?!, threatening Jtxf6, didn’t promise much after 

17.. .5e8! 18 Jtxf6 exf6, since 19 f3 is met by JLh6!. 

17.. .1e8I8&db3 d6?! 

Black could have made things more difficult by playing l8...e5!?, though after 19 Ag5 
d5 20 c5 We6 21 ilxf6! Jtxf6 22 c6, he has an unsolvable problem in that his knight on b8 is 
arrested, which in turn keeps the rook on a8 imprisoned. All the same, this position would 
have been more dynamic than the game continuation. 

19 Wd2! £>bd7 20 i.e3 Wcj 21 f3 i.f5 22 £>d4 £\c5?! 

Here 22...^e5 was more stubborn, trying to fight for the crucial c6-square. 

23 b4 ^e6 24 £>dc6! h5 25 Sa2! 

I decided against sacrificing the exchange for the a7-pawn with 25 £\xa7 £\d7 26 £\7c6 
itxal 27 Sxal, since White's rooks are more valuable than the bishop on g7 which controls 
an empty diagonal. 

25.. 6td7 26Sdla6 
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Exercise: Find a tactical solution for White, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I keep trying to make 27 £>xe7+ work, but it doesn't. 

Boris: It doesn't work here, but after the move in the game, it does! 

27 c5! 

Attacking a6 and threatening b5-b6, as well as <£>xe7+. 

27...axb5 28 £>xe7+ &h7 

Of course 28...1xe7? loses to 29 cxd6. 

29 £\xf5 gxf5 30 JLxbS £\ef8 31 ^f 2 ? 



Exercise: What is the potential drawback of the 
safe and natural 31 -S.f2 - ? (difficulty level 4) 

Boris: By playing safe I gave Black the opportunity for 3i...dxc5l, intending 32 Jlxd7? (32 
lc2! is still an easy win) 32...#xd7 33 Wxd7 ^xd7 34 lxd7 cxb4 35 lxf7 b3 36 Hal b2 37 
Sxg7+ < &xg7 38 Jld4+ ^g6 39 Axb2 le2 with reasonable chances for a draw, especially if 
Black's rook on a8 can reach the second rank as well. 

Instead, 31 ilf4! was better because it didn’t allow my opponent any chances. Fortu¬ 
nately, he didn’t play 3i...dxc5 anyway, so the rest is easy. 

31...1e6? 32 i.d3 &g8 33 ibcf5 Sf6 34 cxd6 Wb8 35 i.e4 £>e5 36 Axa8 WxaB 37 Wd5 We8 
38 lei le6 39 lae2 £>fg6 40 d7 1-0 
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Chapter Six 

The Mysterious Passed 
Pawn on the d-file 


The topic here is connected to that of the previous chapter: the struggle in the center. A 
passed pawn on the d-file for White has a strange quality. When the pawn is on d4 and 
blockaded on d5, it doesn't promise White any advantage. On d5, the pawn often restricts 
White's pieces, closing files and diagonals. (This was shown in the famous 16th game of 
the Karpov-Kasparov 1985 World Championship match, which Karpov lost because he 
didn’t jettison this pawn at the appropriate moment in order to free his pieces.) If the 
pawn reaches d6, however, it gives great energy to White’s pieces. 

Joel: My understanding of isolated queen’s pawn positions is that, very often, pushing 
the pawn to d5 at the right moment, even if it is sacrificed, gives White an attack because 
it unleashes the latent potential behind the pawn. It seems you are saying something dif¬ 
ferent. 

Boris: You are talking about isolated, rather than passed queen pawn positions. In iso¬ 
lated queen's pawn positions, in which the d-pawn is not passed, its advance is often very 
powerful, because it attacks e6 and, as you say, uncovers a great deal of attacking potential 
behind it. The situation is different when White’s isolated queen’s pawn is passed. In that 
case, the pawn on d5 is restrictive. 


Came 19 

B.Gulko-I.Gurevich 

Philadelphia 1991 
Grunfeld Defense 

1 d4 &f6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 d5 4 £\f 3 i.g7 5 Wb3 dxc4 6 Wxc4 0-0 7 e4 £>a6 8 Wa4 
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Not the usual move; theory at that time considered the position equal for Black, citing 
W.Uhlmann-LPolugaevsky, Skopje 1968.1 disagreed, though, and thought that the final 
estimation of the position from that game favored White, so I went in for this variation. 

8...C5 9 d5 Wb6?! 

Black followed the theoretical recommendation in those years. During the game, I no¬ 
ticed that Black had a promising pawn sacrifice in 9...e6! 10 Axa6 bxa611 dxe6 Jtxe612 
Wxa6 Wb6. After my game with Gurevich, which received some attention, this sacrifice was 
discovered and it gives Black excellent compensation. 

10 £xa6 bxa6 110-0 e6 12 Sdl i.b7 13 Ag5 



I3...exd5 

Here Gurevich deviated from Uhlmann-Polugaevsky, which continued I3...h6 14 Jtxf6 
Jkxf615 Sd2 #b416 Wc2 Sfe8 17 dxe6 (it is here that I thought White had an improve¬ 
ment in 17 Sadi!, when his pawn will reach the crucial d6-square) 17...Sxe6 and at this 
moment the players agreed on a draw. 

14 exd5 #xb2?! 

It seems that Black didn’t like the look of I4...h6 15 Jkxf6 Jk.xf6 16 Sd2, when we reach a 
position similar to the one after my intended 17 Sadi in the Uhlmann-Polugaevsky game. 
Instead, Gurevich goes in for complications. 

15 Sabi! Wxc3 16 Sxb7 
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16.. .Hfb8 

Black is already in great danger. He would lose material after l6...Sfd8? 17 Ad2 #d3 18 
Aa5, or I6...h6 17 .&d2 Wd3 18 Axh6, while l6..JSfe8 17 d6 gives White a big advantage. 
The moved played in the game is best. 

17 Hxb8+ 

White doesn't have anything better. In the case of 17 Wxa.6 WC2! 18 ltd Wfs 19 d6 Wds, 
White's pieces lose their coordination; and 17 .&d2 doesn't work this time: 17...Wd3 18 Af4 
(18 Sxb8+? Hxb8 19 Af4 Sbl is even worse, and 18 Sxf7 Sbl 19 Se7 Wb5 20 Wxb5 Sxdl+ 
21 Wfl ltxfl+ 22 &xfl £>xd5 is good for Black too) l8... 1 i r xdl+19 Wxdl flxb7 and the two 
rooks are stronger than White’s queen. 

Joel: How can you tell? 

Boris: Black's rooks are well coordinated, they have open files, and White's d-pawn will 
be lost. 

17.. J2xb8 
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Exercise: What does White have to play? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: Well, given our conversation, d5-d6 looks good. 

Boris: Correct. The d-pawn becomes more and more powerful the further it advances. 

18 d6! h619 Ae3 £>d5l? 



Exercise: What should White play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I like 20 Ad2, threatening d6-d7 and Aa5.1 looked at 20 Sxd5 but didn’t like the 
back rank counterplay Black gets. 

Boris: The problem with 20 Ad2 is that you close the d-file, reducing the power of your 
d-pawn. For example, after 20... 1 i r b2 21 d7 4}b6, Black has sufficient counterplay. 

In the case of 20 fixd5 fibl+ 21 fldl Wal 22 WeS+ ^7 23 flxbl 1 S r xbl+ 24 Ad Wxcl+ 
25 £>el Wc4 26 d7 Af6 27 d8W Axd8 28 #xd8 1^2, Black's chances are not worse be¬ 
cause it is difficult for White to stop the a-pawn. 

The correct solution, therefore, is to push the d-pawn immediately. 

20 d7! 

If the pawn is powerful on d6, its strength increases exponentially on d7. 

20.. .Af6 21 Axh6 

The start of a complicated combination. Taking the knight would lead to a draw: 21 
ILxdS 3Sbl+ 22 fidl #al and White doesn't have more than a perpetual with 23 d8W+ 
Axd8 24 #e8+ &g7 25 Axh6+! &xh6 26 #f8+ &h7 27 Wxf7+ <&h6 etc. 

However, your suggestion on the previous move is now very strong: 21 Ad2! and if 

21.. .1 f d3?then: 
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Exercise: What does White have to play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: It seems that Black has ...fibl in all lines. 

Boris: You’re right. The solution to the problem, therefore, is to promote the pawn 
straight away: 22 d8W+! Axd8? (but if 22...Sxd8 then 23 Aa5 wins) 23 #e8+ Mi 7 (or 

23.. .‘&g7 24 Axh6+) 24 #xf7+ ‘Mi8 25 £>e5, winning. The importance of this pawn is that, 
by its promotion, you destroy the coordination of Black's pieces. 

If Black tries 2l...#b2 instead, then White continues 22 #64 £\c7 23 Af4, winning. 
Again, the major point is that the passed pawn on d7 disrupts Black’s forces decisively. 

21.. .^b6 



Exercise: Where does White’s queen have to go? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I like 22 We4. The queen is centralized and threatens We8+, which looks winning. 
Boris: Correct. 22 Wc6 would be inferior due to 22...1 r c2! 23 Scl Wf5 24fixc5 Wxd7 and 
Black escapes from his problems. 

22 We4! Sd8 23 We8+ ^h7 



Exercise: Find a winning combination, {difficulty level 6) 

Joel: 24 £>g5+ ^xhS 25 £\xf7+ looks good. 

Boris: And what about 24...itxg5 - ? 

Joel: 25 Axg5 and White loses his d-pawn. 

Boris; Right. The first move is very subtle but you offered it earlier. 

24 Ad 2 ! Wc4 

Otherwise White will just take on f7 with check. Now Black has protected all of his weak 
squares, but his pieces are overloaded. 
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Exercise: How does White go about breaking Black’s defense? (difficulty level 5 ) 

25 AgSl 

The attractive-looking 25 £>g5+ leads to a drawish endgame after some interesting 
complications: 25...'£ > g7 26 £\xf7 Wc2! (26...Wxf7 is impossible due to 27 Ah6+) 27 Ah6+ 
(27 fifl flxd7 28 £>e5 Se7 29 i.h6+! &h7! 30 Wf8 Wf5 is unclear) 27...^h7 28 Scl fixd7 29 
Wxd 7 Wxcl+ 30 Axel £>xd7 31 £>d6. 

25...^xd7 



Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I don’t see anything. 

Boris: The decisive move is 26 Wei!!. For the price of a pawn, White has removed all co¬ 
ordination between Black's pieces - a heroic career for the mysterious d-pawn. Now there 
is no defense. 

26 Well! Wa4 

After 26...Axg5 27 £>xg5+ ^g7 28 We7 , White wins easily; while 26...&g7 is equally 
hopeless: 
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Exercise: Find a winning combination, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: It looks like 27 Axf6+ wins. 

Boris: Correct! For example, 27... < &xf6 28 Sxd7 fixd7 29 We5 mate. 

27 i.xf 6 fie8 28 £>g5+ &h6 29 £>xf7+ &h7 30 £>g5+ »t?h6 31 £>f7+ &h7 32 Wd2! £>xf6 33 
Wh6+ £g8 34 Wxg6+ &f8 



Exercise: Where should the white rook go? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I guess I would play 35 Sbl. 

Boris: You have to be careful. Black’s position is bad but if you transpose to an endgame, 
the struggle would start anew. For example, after 35 Hbl, Black has 35...We4, forcing an 
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exchange of queens, and all of a sudden Black's passed c-pawn becomes strong. Or if you 
play 35 Scl, Black has the surprising 35... ^4!, winning a piece. The correct move, which 
eliminates any counterplay, is 35 Hfl. 

35 Ifl! Wc6 36 £>g5 He7 37 Hdl Sg7 38 Wf5 

White could win material with 38 fid8+ ^e7 39 Se8+! etc, but already he doesn’t need 
such flashy moves. 

38..JIe7 39 h4 &g7 



Exercise: What is the most precise move? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I would play 40 h5. 

Boris: Good, that is the most accurate, and Black now resigned. 

40 h5 1-0 

This game demonstrated how the passed d-pawn became stronger and stronger the 
further it advanced into the enemy camp, eventually sacrificing itself to destroy the coor¬ 
dination of Black’s forces. 
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Chapter Seven 

Piece Coordination 


We started to discuss the topic of piece coordination in the previous game. Let’s con¬ 
tinue that discussion further. 

The theme of the game below is the connection between maneuvering play, piece coor¬ 
dination, and the fight for the initiative. It was played in the first round of the 1994 US 
Championship, which I won ahead of Seirawan and Christiansen, who tied for second. One 
of the reasons for my good performance was my preparation, which I worked on for the 
candidates match against Nigel Short. One of the ideas I developed for that match was 
used in the following game. 


Came 20 

B.Gulko-W.Browne 

US Championship, Key West 1994 
English Opening 


1 c4 e5 2 £>c3 £\c 6 3 £tf3 f5 4 g3 

The usual theoretical line is 4 d4e4 5 £>g5, maneuvering the knight from g5 to h3 and 
f4. 

4~.£>f6 5 d4 

Again, a well-known position could have arisen after 5 Ag2. 

5...e4 6 £th4! 
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This was the new idea I mentioned above, which I prepared for my match with Short. 
White forces Black to defend the f5-pawn. If the knight went to g5 instead, Black could de¬ 
velop his bishop to b4, reaching a hybrid Nimzo-Indian/English-type position. 

6.. .g6 

Joel: Isn't 6...d6 more natural? 

Boris: Yes, it’s possible, but then the a3-f8 diagonal is blocked, and the point of my play 
is to try and prevent the black bishop from going to b4. All the same, after 6...d6, we would 
ultimately reach a position similar to the game. 

7i.g5i.g7 

Black couldn’t chase the white bishop with 7...h6 because, after 8 £>xg6 hxg5 9 £\xh8 
i.g710 £>g6 d6 ll h4, White's knight would escape from behind enemy lines. 

8 Wd2 0-0 

Here 8...h6 leads to a favorable endgame for White after 9 i.xf6 Wxf6 10 £\d5 Wd6 
(lO...Wxd4? 11 £>xc 7+ ^d8 12 £ixa8 Wxb2 13 Bel is just bad for Black) 11 Wf4 (the position 
after ll £\xg6 Wxg6 12 £>xc7+ ^d8 13 £>xa8 b6 14 e3 i.b7 15 £>xb6 axb6 16 0-0-0 is not 
attractive for White, despite his material advantage, since his rooks don't have any open 
files) ll...l f xf412 gxf4<&f7 13 £>xc7 Bb8 14 e3. 

9i.g2 

The immediate 9 f3 doesn't promise White much after 9...exf3 10 exf3 We8+ 11 i.e2 d6 
(ll...£\h5 12 £>b5 would be bad for Black) 12 0-0-0, because it would be difficult to find 
squares for the bishop on e2 and the knight on h4. Finding work for the minor pieces and 
coordinating their action is the essential idea in this game. 

9.. .£>e7lOf3! 
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White now has to hurry with this move. In the case of 10 0-0 d5, Black would have a 
good game. 

10...exf3 11 Jlxf3 c612 £>g2! d6 

Black couldn’t take an active position in the center with I2...d5, because after 13 cxd5 
cxd5 14 £tf4, the d5-pawn is very weak. Here you can see the difference from 9 f3, which I 
rejected in the previous note. Here, the knight on f4 and bishop on f3 are excellent. 

13 0-0 i.e6 

Black forces me to determine the position of the pawns in the center. 13...itd7 was 
more flexible. 

14 d5! cxd5 15 cxd5 



15...i-f7? 

This was the critical moment of the game. After this retreat, Black's pieces lose coordi¬ 
nation. Browne probably hoped for counterplay against d5, but this is well defended, while 
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Black's pieces are crowded and poorly placed. Much better was 15.. Jtd7, when the bishop 
is alive rather than being imprisoned on the kingside. You can already see that this game is 
about the respective positions of the minor pieces. 

Joel: You once said that the assessment of a position depends on the position of the minor 
pieces. 

Boris: Yes, and their prospects. Here, not only is the position of the bishop on f7 bad, but 
very importantly it cannot be improved because it is placed on the wrong diagonal. 

16 &hl! Wd717 a4! 

Preventing counterplay with ...b7-b5. 

17...1ae8 



Exercise: How can White maneuver his pieces 
so as to improve their coordination? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I’m not sure. 

Boris: Which piece is placed worst? 

Joel: The knight on g2. 

Boris: Correct. Where does it have to go? 

Joel: I’d imagine f4. 

Boris: Correct. So what would you play now? 

Joel: 18 Ae3. 

Boris: Correct! Is that the final place for the bishop? 

Joel: No, I'd like to move it to d4, though I have to see if it works tactically because of the 
d-pawn. 

Boris: After your knight moves to f4, the d5-pawn will be protected. 

18 i.e3! £>c8 19 ld4 &h8 

Black’s problems are not restricted to the bishop on f7. The queenside knight was bad 
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on e7 and now it is bad on c8. Black could solve his problems if he could transfer his knight 
to d7, so he had to try 19...£\b6 20 b3 We7l (not 20...WC7 21 a5 £>bd7 22 £>b5 and Black 
loses a pawn), when the knight will arrive on e5 in time; for example, 21 Sael £\bd7 22 e4 
fxe4 23 £>xe4 £\xe4 24 flxe4 £te5. 

Instead, Browne overprotects his f6-knight by retreating the bishop to g8, but this 
doesn't solve all his troubles because now his king doesn’t have any room to escape. 

20 £\f4 i.g8 21 b3 fle7 22 lad a6 

Black has to cover the b5-square. After 22...1fe8 23 £>b5, White would infiltrate on the 
queenside down the c-file. 



Exercise: White's pieces are ideally coordinated. Now is the time 
to take over the initiative. How can you do this? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I know the general answer. 

Boris: What is it? 

Joel: With a pawn break. 

Boris: Which one? 

Joel: 23 e4 is screaming out to be played. 

Boris: Excellent! Did you calculate variations? 

Joel: No, so in all likelihood I wouldn’t play it myself in a game. 

Boris: It is interesting that you were able to solve the problem on intuition alone. Again, 
this shows both your strength and weakness as a chess player, because if you were able to 
calculate the consequences of your intuition, you would play 23 e4 in a game! 

23 e4! fife8 

The main variation of White's combination is 23...fxe4 24 £>xe4 £sxe4 25 Axe4 Sxe4 26 
£>xg6+ (here we see the usefulness of White's knight being on f4) 26...hxg6 27 Wh6+ Jth7 
(now we see how Black's bishop on g8 suffocates his king) 28 Sxf8 mate. 
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Exercise: How can White increase the pressure? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I honestly don’t know. I was looking at 24 Axf6 and 25 £sxg6+, but neither works. 
Boris: Right. White has to increase the energy of his pieces and the piece which is not 
working fully is the bishop on f3. On which square will it reach its full potential? 

Joel: Obviously h3. 

Boris: Correct. So the answer is 24 Ag2. 

24 i.g2! £\g4 

Similar variations to White’s main combinational idea follow after 24...fxe4 25 Ah 3 
#d8 26 £\xg6+ hxg6 27 Bxf6!; for example, 27...Ah7 (or 27...Axf6 28 Axf6+ ^h7 29 £>xe4 
£\b6 30 £>g5+ &h6 31 &f7+ &h7 32 Wh6 mate) 28 Ae6 Bf8 29 Scfl Sxf6 30 Sxf6 £>b6 31 
Wf 4 Se 8 32 £>xe4 £>d7 33 Axd7 Sxe4 34 Sf 8 + Ag 8 35 IT 16 mate. 

25 Ah3 

Now that all of his pieces are included in the attack, White is destined to breakthrough 
no matter what. 

25...Axd4 

No better was 25...Ae5 26 exf5 gxf5 (26... 1 i f xf5 27 Wdl h5 28 £\xh5 £tf2+ 29 Sxf2 #xh3 
30 £if4 wins) 27 4^h5 Sf7 28 Axg4 fxg4 29 £if6 Sxf6 30 Bxf6 and White is winning. 

26 Wxd4+ fig7 

If 26...4te5 then 27 exf5 gxf 5 28 £ig2 (28 £\e6 is even more resolute) 28...Sf8 29 ^h4 wins. 

27 exf5 gxf5 28 £>h5 Se5 29 £>xg7 l f xg7 30 Axg4 fxg4 31 Seel £\e7 32 Sxe5 dxe5 33 We4 
h5 34 d6 £}c61-0 

In this desperate position, Black lost on time, but it was time to resign anyway. 

The lesson from this game is the importance of the coordination of the minor pieces. 
Black’s pieces lost theirs after the unfortunate retreat l5...Af7. The white pieces, in con¬ 
trast, became ideally coordinated between moves 18-20, though it was important that 
White chose the best plan on move 9. One further thing to take from this game is the rule: 
When your pieces are ideally placed, looked for pawn breaks. 
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Psychology in Chess 


Here we will talk about the chess struggle and how to win the game. To win, we have to 
force our opponent to make a mistake. Experienced chess players know a lot of chess posi¬ 
tions and know how to play with their pieces in these positions. So we need to create posi¬ 
tions where we understand what to do and our opponent does not. Of course, this can cre¬ 
ate a situation where you don’t know what to do either, but such is life. Therefore, in 
choosing your opening and strategy, you have to consider your opponent’s tastes and style 
and what the drawbacks are of his proclivities. You need to create situations where his ad¬ 
vantages become his disadvantages. 

Joel: How do you do that when you are playing people as good as you? 

Boris: First, stronger players have fewer drawbacks. But the style of one player may be 
conducive to creating positions where our drawbacks are minimized and their drawbacks 
are magnified. For example, I am often asked why I played so well against Kasparov. This is 
exactly a case where, because of his style, my drawbacks were not so significant and my 
strengths were able to excel. 

Joel: What are your drawbacks then and what was Kasparov’s style? Why were you able 
to excel against him exactly. 

Boris: Well, I think my main drawback is that I am relatively weaker when I don’t have 
the opportunity to play actively. Players like Petrosian and Karpov were very difficult for 
me, because they were great masters at preventing their opponents from generating dy¬ 
namic possibilities. Kasparov, on the other hand, was the most dynamic chess player in 
history. So against him, my relative weakness as a chess player didn't matter as much - he 
was going to play dynamically and there my strengths are at their best. So when an experi¬ 
enced player prepares for a game or match, he has to realize the best and worst aspects of 
his opponent’s style and also be able to do the same for himself; i.e. understand what your 
best and worst qualities are as a chess player. 
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Game 21 

B.Gulko-W.Browne 

US Championship, Denver 1998 
Tarrasch Defense 

This is the second game in this volume against Walter Browne, six-time U.S. Champion. 
So we have already seen some of his strengths and weaknesses as a chess player. He knew 
his openings very well and carefully calculated variations, but it seems he had some diffi¬ 
culty assessing final positions when there were no clear criteria for an advantage. In other 
words, his relative weakness was being unable to rely on his intuition and feeling for a po¬ 
sition to guide him in unclear situations. As a result, his pieces sometimes lost coordina¬ 
tion (as in the previous game); or he would choose a clear continuation he was able to cal¬ 
culate, even though it was objectively worse than an unclear continuation that he couldn’t 
calculate, and which required you to trust your intuition (as in this game). 

1 £>f3 c5 2 c4 GM 3 £>c3 e6 4 e3 £>c6 

A more sophisticated way to play this opening is 4...d5 5 d4 and now 5...a6! (rather than 
5...£>c6, as in the game). 



The point of ...a7-a6 is to: l) remove the b5-square from White's light-squared bishop; 2) 
prepare the a7-square for Black’s dark-squared bishop (if White takes on c5); and 3) pre¬ 
pare ...b7-b5 in two instances: i) if Black takes on c4 and White recaptures with his bishop; 
or ii) if White takes on d5, Black recaptures with his e-pawn and then follows up with ...c5- 
c4. 

5 d4 d5 6 cxd5 exd5 

This is an interesting moment. Black has to decide whether to struggle against an iso¬ 
lated queen's pawn with 6...£>xd5, obtaining a position from the Semi-Tarrasch (Black will 
eventually take on d4 and White will recapture with his e-pawn) or to accept an isolated 
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pawn himself, as in the game. Since Browne is a very aggressive and dynamic player, he 
opts for the second possibility. As we’ve already noted, he is very experienced and knows 
how to play in typical positions where he can use his abilities to calculate variations. My 
task was to find a way to highlight the drawbacks in this approach. As a result, I decided to 
tTy a variation used successfully by Karpov, the greatest exponent of killing the dynamic 
potential in his opponent’s position. 

7 Ab5l? Ad 6 

Another important move is 7...a6, but in that case we wouldn't reach a typical IOP posi¬ 
tion, so it makes sense that Browne doesn't go for this line. 

8 0-0 0-0 



9h3!? 

Joel: Couldn’t you play 9 dxc5l? here? 

Boris: Yes, and then 9...Axes 10 b3 would reach a typical IOP position, but in that case 
Browne would know exactly how to play and where to place his pieces. Instead, I opted for 
Karpov’s continuation, which requires my opponent to solve new strategic problems. 

9...cxd4 

At the time I was worried about 9...C41, planning to bring the c8-bishop to d3, but 
Browne still hopes to reach a typical IOP. The variation with 9 h3l? obtained some popular¬ 
ity after Karpov's victories and this game, so it is strange that the logical move 9».c4 has 
never been played in this position. 

10 exd4l? 

Exactly the idea introduced by Karpov. Now the strategic plans of both sides are un¬ 
clear. Both sides have many opportunities to place their pieces in different ways. Many 
choices allow more room for second-best decisions, especially for someone who makes de¬ 
cisions based on calculations rather than general considerations. A player who calculates 
variations can drown in them and end up choosing the wrong way, because this position is 
inherently impossible to solve by calculation. 
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10...H611fiel 



11.. JLf5! 

Browne solves the first task correctly. His move is better than 11..Mc7 12 Jk.e3 Ad7 13 
fiLd a614 ^.d3 Hfe8 15 a3 32ac8 16 b4, as in A.Karpov-P.Leko, Dortmund 1994, when White 
controls the important bl-h7 diagonal; or similarly ll...Ad7 12 £*e5 Sc8 13 a3 a6 14 Aa4 
b5 15 Ab3 Ae6 16 &c2 Wb617 Ae3 Hfd818 &g4 itxg419 hxg4 Ab8 20 J.f5, A.Karpov- 
Morovic Fernandez, Las Palmas (1st matchgame) 1994, and again it is White who controls 
the bl-h7 diagonal. It is amazing to see such experienced and strong grandmasters as Leko 
and Morovic play these positions so poorly. 

Black has more than one way to equalize in this position; for instance, E.Tomashevsky- 
T.Sanikidze, European Championship, Plovdiv 2008, continued ll...Se8!? 12 Sxe8+ Wxe8 
13 Ae3 Af5 14 Wb3 a6 15 Afl £>a5 16 Wb6 WldS and White hasn't achieved anything. 

12 £te5 Sc8 13 i:f4 

White could transpose to a clearer strategic position by playing 13 Axc6!? bxc6 14 Af4, 
and if 14...C5 then 15 &b5 Ab8 16 dxc5 Sxc5 17 £xi4, when his position is preferable. In¬ 
stead, I preferred to maintain the strategically unclear nature of the position rather than 
clarify White’s strategic aims. In any case, Black could also play I4...^e4l, which equalizes. 

Joel: So you want to keep the position as complicated as possible? 

Boris: I want the position to be strategically unclear for as long as possible, yes. 

Joel: Why is that? 

Boris: To give him more chances to go wrong, crunching variation after variation. 

13.. .£>b4! 
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Again, Browne plays an active and logical move. In the case of 13...£>a5?! 14 Wf3, Black 
has to defend against the very unpleasant threat of Axh6; while after I3...fie8 14 Wa4 
#b6, White has 15 £}g4!?, leading to a dangerous position for Black whose d5-pawn is vul¬ 
nerable. Browne finds the best path. 

Joel: Why is it so logical? 

Boris: It creates the threat of ...£>c2, while also relieving the pressure on the c6-square. 

14 Icl £>e4! 

Once more, Browne continues in the most energetic fashion. Black would be in trouble 
after 14—Wb6!? 15 Aa4 fifd8 16 a3 £>c6 17 &xc6 bxc6 18 Axh6!, when the bishop is un¬ 
touchable because of I8...gxh6 19 Wf3, attacking bishop and knight. 

Joel: Browne seems to be finding all the best moves, and it doesn't appear that your 
strategy is working. Were you worried during the game? Did you start to second-guess 
yourself and your strategy? 

Boris: No, because the position is becoming more and more complicated, requiring 
more and more calculations - and when this happens, it creates the possibility for a mis¬ 
take, which is what happened in the game. Browne is a strong grandmaster. I wasn't ex¬ 
pecting him to make a mistake early on in the struggle. 

15 Wf3!? 

The position demanded, from both sides, a lot of calculation of long and unclear lines. 
Here 15 Wb3l? was an interesting alternative, but then 15...Wb6! (not l5...Wh4?l 16 £>xe4 
Axe4? due to 17 ILxc8 fixc8 18 fixe4 dxe419 1 S r xf7+ ^h7 20 Wf5+ and White wins; even 
after l6...Hxcl! 17 fixcl Axe418 Ad2, Black is in trouble because the knight on b4 is vul¬ 
nerable) 16 £>xe4 Axel 17 Ixd Axe418 £>d7 Wxb5 19 Axd6 Wxd7 20 Wxb4 Hc8 leads to a 
completely drawish position. The move I played preserves the tension and contains a trap. 
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15...£\xc3 

My opponent decided that, after several excellent moves, he deserved to win a pawn. 
Very interesting complications would have arisen after l5...Wb6!?. For example: 

a) 16 Ad7 Axes 17 Axc8 Axf418 Axfs Axel 19 Ixd £>f6 with an equal position; here 
19~.£\xc3 20 bxc3 £\xa2 would be too risky, as after 21 Hc2, it is unclear whether Black's 
knight can escape from exile on a2. 

b) 16 Axh6 Axes!? (this leads to a very unclear position; the simple l6... 1 S f xd417 Wxfs 
WxeS 18 Wxe5 Axes 19 ^xds 4}xd5 20 fixe4 Axb2 reaches an approximately equal end¬ 
game) 17 dxes (here 17 Wxfs may be more promising, and if l7...Axd418 ^xe4 Hxcl 19 
Axel Wxb5 then 20 4}g5 Wd3 21 Wg4 with chances for an advantage since Black’s king is 
underprotected) l7...Ag6 18 Ad7 Scd8 19 Ae3 d4 20 £\xe4 £\d3 21 Sedl Axe4 22 1 i f xe4 
£ixcl 23 Axd4flxd7 24 Axb6 Bxdl+ 25 ^h2 axb6 26 Wxb7 and White, with three extra 
pawns, is probably not worse than Black with his army of pieces. 

An unclear position would have appeared after lS-.WfB as well. To calculate and evalu¬ 
ate all these murky lines is very difficult, so Browne seeks clarity instead. 

16 fixc3 £\xa2? 

Black needed to turn away from his plan of winning the a2-pawn. But I6...#b6?! can be 
refuted as well: 17 Axh6 Hxc3 18 Wxfs! Axes (or I8...flc7 19 Axg7! &xg7 20 Wg5+ ^h8 21 
£\d7l, when White is a piece down but has a crushing attack) 19 WxeS, winning a pawn. 
The correct defense was I6...£\c2! 17 fidl Ae4, when 18 Wg3 leads to a tense position. 
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Exercise: What would you play? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: White can win the d5-pawn with 17 Sxc8 #xc8 18 Wxd5 (not 18 JLxh6? because 
the bishop on f5 is now protected by the queen), when Black doesn't have l8...Ae6 (be¬ 
cause the d6-bishop hangs) or I8...fid8 (because f7 hangs with check). 

Boris: In your variation, Black would play l8...iLxe5 and bring his knight back to b4, 
when White hasn't achieved much. There is a much better way, which I played in the game. 

17 &xf7! 

Now all Black's pieces lose coordination, while White's pieces are well orchestrated. In 
addition, Black’s back rank cannot be protected. 

ly.-.Was 

If l7..J5xf7 then 18 fixc8 i.xc819 fie8+ Wxe8 20 i.xe8 fixf4 21 Wxd5+ and White wins. 
Joel : What about lS..MxcS - ? 

Boris: I would still play 19 fie8+, winning his queen and the rest of his pieces as well. 

It doesn’t help Black to take on c3 himself: after 17...£>xc3 (or 17-Sxc3 18 bxc3 &xf7 19 
#xd5+) 18 £>xd8 Jte419 ^4 Af5 20 WgS Jkxf4 21 Wxf4 £ixb5 22 £>xb7, White is still win¬ 
ning. 

18 £)xd6 

White chooses the simple win. There was a more spectacular finish in 18 £>xh6+! gxh6 
(l8...<&h8 19 £>xf5 ^xc3 20 i.xd6 is lethal as well) 19 l r xd5+ &h8 20 Wxd6 and it will soon 
be mate. 

18..&XC319 bxc3 Ae4 20 #g4 Wxc3 1-0 

Black resigned, because after 21 £fl (or 21 Se3) 2l...Scd8 22 Ae5, he is unable to pro¬ 
tect g7 without losing more material. 

The goal that I had in this game was to reach positions that permitted a lot of calcula¬ 
tion, but demanded difficult evaluation. The only line that led to clarity was a variation 
that won a pawn for Black, but also led him to disaster. 
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Chapter Nine 

The Struggle with 
the Major Pieces 


The topic of the single game in this chapter is the struggle with major pieces. The qual¬ 
ity that characterizes these positions is that they are both middlegames and endgames 
simultaneously. To estimate such a position as an endgame only can be fatal, as was 
shown in the first game of the 1910 World Championship match between Emanuel Lasker 
and Carl Schlechter, where Lasker played as if it was an endgame and got mated. The safety 
of the kings is a matter of paramount importance in the evaluation of these positions. 


Came 22 

LDorfman-B.Gulko 

USSR Championship, Yerevan 1975 
Queen's Indian Defense 

1 c4 £>f6 2 £sc 3 e6 3 &f3 b6 4 g3 Ab7 5 Ag2 Ae7 6 0-0 0-0 7 d4 £>e4 8 Wc2 £>xc3 9 Wxc3 c5 
This move was veiy popular at the time because of Korchnoi’s games, so I spent a lot of 
time studying it. Soon, however, Korchnoi returned to the old move 9...f5, which is more 
flexible. In the 1977 USSR Championship in Leningrad, where Dorfman and I tied for first, I 
played 9...f5 against him and we continued 10 b3 Af6 ll Ab2 £>c6 12 £\e5 £>xd4 13 Wxd4 
Axg2 14 < &xg2 d6 15 We3 Axes 16 Axes dxe5 17 Wxe5 Wd7 with drawish simplifications. 
io Idi 

The previous year, I won nicely in a game that continued 10 b3 d6 ll Ab2 Af6 12 flfdl 
We7 13 Wc2 4^c6 14 e4 e5 15 d5 ^d4 16 ^\xd4 exd4 and Black eventually broke through on 
the queenside, J.Rukavina-B.Gulko, Sombor 1974. 

I0...d6 ll Wc2 
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With this move White prevents the set-up that brought me success in my game against 
Rukavina. Nevertheless, 11 JLf4 is more challenging, which Tal played against me in the 
1976 USSR Championship in Moscow. The game continued ll...£\d7 12 dxc5 £\xc5 13 b4 
£>e414 Wd3 2c8 15 Had (after 15 £>d2 £>xd2 16 Jtxb7 £\xc417 itxc8 Wxc8, according to 
Tal, Black has enough for the exchange because of the strong knight on c4) 15 ...d5 16 cxd5 
#xd5 17 2xc8 2xc8 18 £>d2 Wxd3 19 exd3 g5l and Black survived. But Black has to play 
precisely not to be crushed in this variation, which is why I later switched to 9...f5. 

Il...£>c6 12 h4?! 



Exercise: Evaluate the position and find the best way for Black, (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: Black is in danger of being saddled with a weak d6-pawn, so I would like to deal 
with this threat. Neither 12...cxd4 nor 12...£\xd4 solves this problem, and 12...Wc7 runs into 
13 Af4; so perhaps it makes sense to play I2...d5, because Black has a tempo move with 
...£ib4 and can quickly bring his rooks to contest the c- and d-files. 

Boris: Dorfman’s last move indicates that he also thought his position was good. In 
those years, Bent Larsen was among the best and tried to push his a- and h-pawns two 
squares all the time. 

After 12..MCJ, you don't have to be afraid of 13 ilf4 because it would be a mistake. 
Black would take twice on d4 and play ...e6-e5, forking White. I don't like your recommen¬ 
dation 12...d5 either because White can play 13 dxc5 bxc5 14 cxd5 exd5 15 £>g5, profiting 
from the pawn being on h4, when White is better because he attacks h7 and d5. If Black 
attacks the queen with 14...^b4 instead, White just plays 15 Wbl and the assessment of 
the position as inferior for Black doesn't change. 

My evaluation is that, because of the move 12 h4, White is now behind in development 
and the queen on c2 can be vulnerable on the c-file, so Black has to open the position with 
I2...cxd4l. 
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The most promising way for White was 12 d5 £>b413 Wd2 exd5 14 cxd5 Af6 (Black 
cannot take on d5 because of 14...^xd5 15 £>el or 14... Axd5 15 a3) 15 a3 £>a6 16 JSbl with 
a pleasant position for White, who won an excellent game, V.Salov-V.Anand, Linares 1991. 

12...cxd4! 

I2...^xd4 was not as good, because after 13 £>xd4 Axg2 14 ^xe6! fxe6 15 ^xg2, the 
game is equal. 

13 £>xd4 £sxd4l 14 lxd4 itxg2 15 &xg2 flc816 Wa4?! 

White tries to play actively and attack the a7-pawn, but he should have defended with 
16 b3, intending l6..JLf6 (l6...b5 is another possibility, amongst several) 17 Ag5l. Then 
White has to evaluate l7...Axd418 Axd8 Axal 19 Ae7 Sfe8 20 Axd6 Bed8, since Black's 
rooks can sometimes be better than White’s queen in such positions. 



Exercise: Find the best way for Black to utilize his advantages, (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: Well, if Black’s advantage is his lead in development, then what about I6...d5 - ? My 
idea is to reorganize my pieces with tempo, so after 17 cxd5 itc5, followed by ...Wf6 (attack¬ 
ing f2), I can follow with either ...e6xd5 or ...He8, when all my pieces are active and attack¬ 
ing White’s lone king. 

Boris: Your suggestion has serious drawbacks. Here the pawn on c4 is a positional 
weakness and you allow White to rid himself of it After I6...d5 17 cxd5 Ac5 18 Ild3 Wf 6, 
White has 19 Wf4 with an extra pawn. 

The move I played in the game leads to a good position, but the strongest was l6...We8! 
17 Wxe8 (White cannot take on a7 due to 17 Wxa7? ®c6+18 f3 Af6, followed by.. JSa8, 
winning the queen) I7...fifxe8 and White cannot comfortably protect his c4-pawn; e.g. 18 
ffe4 e5 19 b3 (if 19 g4, not 19...Axh4? 20 g5, but 19...h5 20 f 3 Axh4 21 g5 Ael and the 
bishop escapes via b4 or, after ...h5-h4, via g3) 19...f5 20 fle3 e4 and White's position is ex¬ 
tremely uncomfortable. 
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Joel: After ...d5, it looks like White is in danger of losing a rook. 

Boris: Yes, or else Black’s rook will penetrate to c2, which is also very unpleasant. 

1 6 .. .£.f 6 ?! 17 i.g5!? 

Dorfman decides to transpose to a position with major pieces. Maybe White had more 
chances to defend with 17 Hd3l? Wc7 (after I7...fic7 18 ILbl Wa8+ 19 f3 2fc8 20 fixd6 fixc4 
21 ]Sd8+!, White escapes) 18 fibl Wxc419 1 i r xc4 Jlxc4 20 J2xd6 He2, but his position is still 
dangerous; e.g. 21 Sd7 Hxe2 22 &fl ]Sc2 23 flxa7 Ad4 24 Ae3 Axe3 25 fxe3 I£d8. 

17.. .1.xg5 18 hxg5 Wxg519 Wxa7?! 

It was preferable to take the d-pawn first: 19 Hxd6!? Wg4 20 Sd2 We4+ 21 f 3 (worse is 
21 ^gl flc5l, threatening to attack down the h-file) 2l..JSxc4 22 Wxa7 We3, though Black 
keeps the initiative. 

19.. .WC5! 

Black isn't promised much by I9...^xc4 20 Wxb6. 

20 e3 e5 21 fids Wxc4 22 Ixd 6 



Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I'd like to play ...f7-f5 but then 3!d7 is strong, so what about 22..JSc7, protecting the 
seventh rank and sacrificing the b-pawn, followed by 23 ...f5 - ? 

Boris: That doesn’t work because, apart from anything else, White has 23 Wxb6 f5 24 
Wb3, exchanging queens. Your plan doesn’t work on principle because you weaken the 
seventh rank, the a2-g8 diagonal, and the position of your king. Much better is 22...We4+, 
worsening the position of White’s king. 

22...We4+! 

The natural 22...1 r e2 was inferior, as after 23 Wxb6 Ic2 24 Ifl Ixb2 25 Wc5, the posi¬ 
tion is equal. 

23 &gl 
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Exercise: What would you play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'd still like to play 23...fic2 but after 24 Wxb6 Wf3, White can defend with 25 fifl. I 
don't see a good way of getting my other rook involved yet either. Instead, 23...h5 seems 
good because it threatens to break up White’s kingside. 

Boris: Very good! You made a correct evaluation of the first line, seeing that it didn't 
promise much, and then found a way to use your h-pawn in the attack. 

23...H5! 24 Key 

In the case of 24 Wxb6? h4, White’s king position falls apart. Black also keeps the initia¬ 
tive after 24 fixb6 h4 25 Wb7 Wf5. 

24~.fife8 25 %5 Wf3! 26 Hd2?! 

Here 26 fixb6!? fic4 27 e4! fixe4 28 fib3 We2 is more challenging for Black, when the 
rook on b3 is useful for defense. 
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Exercise: How does Black improve his position? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: How about 26...f6 - ? I don't think White’s queen will be able to prevent ...h5-h4. 
Boris: What do you do after 27 Wg6 - ? 

Joel: 27...h4 of course. 

Boris: And after 28 Bd7 - ? It looks like you are getting mated. Again, you’ve compro¬ 
mised your king, the safety of which can be one of your main advantages in this position. A 
better move is 26...g6. Instead of weakening the king, Black creates more space for him to 
move. The importance of ...g7-g6 can be seen after 26...Sc4 27 Bd8 Bxd8 28 #xd8+ ^7, 
when 29 WdB+ Be4 30 Bel g6 31 Bc4 reaches an equal endgame. 

26.. .g6! 27 Wh4 

White defends against the threat of ...Bc4. The advantages of Black’s last quiet move 
can be seen in the following variations as well: 27 Badl Bc2! and White is paralyzed; or 27 
a4 Bc4 28 Bd8 Bxd8 29 Wxd8+ <&g7 30 Wd6 h4l 31 Wxe5+ &h7 and Black's attack is un¬ 
stoppable. 

27.. .6g7! 28 b3 Bc 3 29 Whl Wf5 30 Hi4 Bec8 31 &g2 



Exercise: How should Black proceed? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: My pieces are well placed but I don’t see any good pawn moves. I’ve weakened my 
kingside and paid the price for it several times in this game, so I'm weary of ...g6-g5.1 could 
prepare it with ...&h6, though, intending ...g6-g5. 

Boris: I like your considerations, but while it is important to be careful it is also impor¬ 
tant not to be afraid and overly cautious. You don’t need to prepare the move ...g6-g5 but 
can instead play it immediately. White cannot use the disadvantages of pushing your g- 
pawn against you here. Moreover; pushing your g-pawn now creates mating threats 
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against White’s king. 

Joel: But what about 32 Wxh5 - ? Then the f3-square is protected. 
Boris: What moves would you consider here? 

Joel: Oh, I see, 32...Ah 8 is a killer. 

Boris: Correct. 

31...g5l 32t f b4g4! 33 ®e7 



Exercise: Find the most resolute continuation, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: 33...h4 and if 34 Wxh4 then 34..JSh8 wins. 

Boris: While after 34 gxh4, Black has a forced win with 34...flcl 45 flxcl Wf3+ 46 < &h2 
#h3+ 47 ^gl JIxcl and mates. The move I played in the game doesn't spoil anything, but 
you're right that the immediate 33...h4 was stronger because White can now stop ...h5-h4 
with 34 Wh4. 

33.JS3C7 34^4 

In the case of 34 Wd6!? h4l White would still be defenseless; e.g. 35 gxh4 Hc6 36 Wd5 
Hc 5 37 Wb7 (37 Wd6 doesn't solve White’s problems either: 37..JS8c6 38 ^e7 ^3+ 39 &h2 
JSg6 40 ^gl g3 with mate to follow) 37...fl8c6 38 ^gl ^3 39 flfl flcl and wins. 

34...ficl 35 Sxcl Sxd 36 <&h2 
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Exercise: Black to play and win. (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 36...f6 and White can resign. 

Boris: Very good! 36...f6 cuts off White's queen and finishes the game. 

36...f6! 37 f4 We4 38 fld7+ &g6 0-1 
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Chapter Ten 

Some Strategic Ideas 
in the Sicilian Defense 


Now we will begin a new topic: Black’s strategy in the Sicilian Defense. Of course, this 
depends on which lines White chooses, so in the first case we will look at how to play when 
White takes a quiet, positional approach. Central to this topic is the Sicilian endgame, in 
which Black typically gains counterplay on the queenside due to the semi-open c-file. 


Game 23 
A.Suetin-B.Gulko 

Moscow Championship 1983 
Sicilian Defense 

1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £if6 5 £>c3 d6 6 i.c4 Wb6 7 £>b3 e6 8 0-0 a6?! 

Practice from the last couple of decades has shown that it is better to play 8...JLe7! im¬ 
mediately. 

9a4! 

In the case of the natural 9 -&e3 Wc710 f4, my idea was to postpone the development of 
my kingside and tTy to obtain counterplay immediately with I0...b5 ll ild3 -&b7 instead. 
The drawback to this line is that Black probably weakens the b6-square prematurely. 
9...£>a5l? 

Black avoids 9..Mc7 10 as b5 ll axb6 #xb6 12 Jte3, when White’s prospects on the 
queenside look good. 

10 i.e3 Wc7 ll £>xa5 Wxa5 
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12 f3 

White's plan is to exchange queens and put pressure on the d6-pawn, which cannot be 
supported by other pawns. However, 12 f4l? was more challenging. White's bishop on the 
a2-g8 diagonal can be useful if he is able to undermine the e6-pawn with f4-f5. Otherwise, 
Black’s pawns on f7 and e6 restrict White's light-squared bishop. 

12.. .1,e713 Wd4 

My opponent continues his plan of exchanging queens. The alternative was 13 Wd2l? 
Ad7 l4Sfdl, when Black cannot castle immediately because of 14...0-0? 15 £\d5. 

13.. .11d7! 

Joel: Why an exclamation for this move? 

Boris: Understanding White's plan, I prepare for the endgame, when the king is often 
better placed in the center than on the flank. 

14#b6 

Here 14b4l? was more challenging; e.g. 14...Wc7 (after 14... 1 i r xb415 Sfbl Wa5 16 Sxb7 
0-017 Sabi, White is very active) 15 Ab3 with a complicated middlegame. 

14.. .Wxb615 i.xb6 flc8! 16 i.b3 

White has to maintain control of the d5-square. In the case of 16 Ae2 Ac6, Black is 
ready for ...d6-d5 with a good game. 
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Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think you have to get rid of the bishop on b6 by playing l6...Ad8, so that you can 
follow with ...<&e7 and ...Hfd8. 

Boris: Correct! Castling would be a serious mistake here because it would allow White to 
fulfill his plan. 

Joel: How so? 

Boris: White would be able to double rooks on the d-file and bring the bishop to g3 via 
f2, when it is very difficult for Black to protect the d6-pawn. Probably Black would have to 
play ...e6-e5 and that would be a big strategic achievement for White. 

Joel: I’ve seen that set-up before in many classical Sicilian variations where Black has 
pawns on d6 and e5 and puts the light-squared bishop on e6, controlling d5. How would 
this be different? 

Boris: In those positions - speaking generally, of course - Black has compensation be¬ 
cause he controls important central squares and has counterplay in the middlegame with 
queens on the board. Here, we are heading for an endgame without those factors, so Black 
would just be worse. 

16.. JLd8! 17 i.xd8 

Now 17 &f2 Aa5l (heading for b4 to protect d6) 18 Sfdl ^e719 ilg3 -&b4 is not attrac¬ 
tive for White, since Black’s pieces are nicely coordinated. 

17.. .6xd818 Sfdl &e719 Sd4 Hhd8 20 Sadi i.c6 21 &f2 
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£xercise: The game turns into a positional struggle. 

What would you play here? {difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 2l...g5, preventing White from expanding on the kingside. 

Boris: Very good! That is a good positional move because you take control of the dark 
squares. Going back, White should have preferred 21 h4l, trying to take space on the king- 
side. 

21.. .g5! 22 a5l? i.e8! 23 £>a4?! 

White fails to prevent Black from fulfilling his plan. Here 23 Sb4l was better, when 
Black would play 23 ...1!c7, planning to transfer the knight from f6 to c6 via d7 and e5. 

23.. .1.xa4 24 Sxa4 



Exercise: What should Black do now? {difficulty level l) 
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Joel: I guess I would play 24...Sc5. 

Boris: Very good! The rook on c5 is actively placed, keeping White pinned down to the 
defense of the pawn on a5, and uses both the fifth rank and c-file to his advantage. If your 
rook works simultaneously on both a rank and file, its usefulness increases twofold. 

24...Sc5 25 fidd4 



Exercise: Find a maneuver that improves Black's position, (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would like to reposition the knight so that it takes part in the game on the queen- 
side; therefore, I would play 25 ...^d7, intending ...£>e5-c6. 

Boris: Very good! 

Joel: I took a long time on that one because I was thinking about what to do if White re¬ 
sponds 26 Sdb4. In that case, I planned to play 26...Sc7, followed by 27...£>c5. 

Boris: This is what happened in the game, except that you shouldn’t play 26...Sc7 be¬ 
cause it would spoil your position. As we have discussed, the rook on c5 is very well placed 
because it is working along both rank and file. Retreating your rook to c7 would cut its 
power in half. Whereas the rook on d8 isn’t doing anything, so 26...Sdb8 would be much 
better. 

Joel: There I go again, moving a piece from a good position to a worse position. 

25...£>d7 26 Sdb4 Sb8 27 &e3?! 

A typical psychological moment. White thought he had some initiative, attacking d6 
then b7, and missed the optimum moment to fight for a draw instead. 

Joel: He misevaluated the position that badly? 

Boris: It is very difficult to switch from believing you have the initiative and some ad¬ 
vantage to realizing you need to defend and fight for the draw. Very often people realize it 
one move too late. Either 27 Sc4l? £>e5 28 Sxc5 dxc5 or Dvoretsky's recommendation 27 
JLc4!? was a better defense. 
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27 ...£>e5 28 Sal £>c6 29 lba4 



Exercise: How can Black develop his initiative? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: My idea is to create a second weakness on the kingside because White's pieces are 
tied to the defense of a5, though I don't know exactly how to do that. I was thinking about 
either 29...h5 or 29...fih8 and then ...h7-h5. In addition, the rook on c5 can swing over to the 
kingside along the fifth rank. I guess, because I don’t know where the rook should go just 
yet, I would play 29...h5 and take it from there. 

Boris: You're right that White’s rooks are stuck on the queenside so Black has to create 
play on the kingside. However, the moves you offered don't solve this problem. What Black 
has to do is activate his second rook on the f-file. 

29.. .fif8! 30 &d2 

It would be a big relief for White to bring the bishop to c2 and include it in the fight for 
the center, but 30 c3 is met by 30...Sb5 31 Sla3 f5 and he can’t play Ac2 because the pawn 
on b2 hangs. 

30.. .f 5 31 c3 
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Exercise: How should Black execute his plan? {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I guess I would play 3l...g4. 

Boris: For what purpose? 

Joel: I don't know. I am trying to create some weaknesses on the kingside so I can pene¬ 
trate White's position with my rook. 

Boris: But 31 ...g4 doesn't accomplish that goal. Instead, you had to consider what would 
happen after 3i...fxe4. In that case, White could play 32 Sxe4, when 32 ...e5 33 h4 gives him 
enough counterplay. You should also consider the consequences of 3l...tte5. In that case, 
White plays 32 Jkc2 and with his bishop participating in the struggle for the center, the 
game becomes equal. Therefore, the correct move is 3l...Bb5, when the only reasonable 
move for White is 32 &C2, but then he has been deprived of the c2-square for his bishop. 

3 1.. .Bb 5 l 32 &c 2 Ie5! 

Now White doesn’t have a good defense. 

33 &d3 

After 33 exf5 HfxfS, White will lose the a5-pawn. 

33 ...f xe4+ 34 Sxe4 

White cannot permit a black rook to penetrate to the second rank; i.e. after 34 fxe4 Sf2. 

34.. .1xe4 35 ^xe4 Sf5 

After the natural 35-Sf4+?, Black would lose all his advantage: 36 < &e3 Sf5 37 Ac2 
Bxa5 38 Bxa5 £>xa5 39 b4 4hc4+ (or 39...£>c6 40 jkxh7) 40 < &d4 and the game is equal. 

36 i.c2 le5+ 37 &d3 lxa5 38 Bbl h6 39 &d2 

White has lost a pawn but still retains drawing chances because he has the bishop, 
which is generally stronger than the knight in the endgame. 
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Exercise: How can Black improve his position? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'm not sure. I’m worried about White playing b2-b4, fixing my pawns on light 
squares. So I guess I would play 39.J£d5+, followed by ...b7-b6 and ...a6-a5, putting my 
pawns on dark squares. 

Boris: You identified the problem correctly and your solution is correct, but ...b7-b6 is a 
senseless follow-up because it doesn't prevent b2-b4 - only ...a6-a5 does. 

39...2d5+ 40 &e2 a5! 41flhl 



Exercise: Find a way to improve Black's position further, (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I am trying to figure out how to prevent White's counterplay with h2-h4. 
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Boris: It doesn't look like you can prevent it. Instead, you have to see how you can im¬ 
prove your own position. Is there a way you can create threats? 

Joel: I was thinking about 4i...Sb5, forcing 42 b3, when White's queenside pawns can 
be weak. 

Boris: Correct! 

41...1b5! 42 b3 Sc5 

Now Black has a new object of attack. 

43 &d2 b5 44 h4 



Exercise: How to proceed? {difficulty level 2 ) 

Joel: I am trying to decide between 44...gxh4 and44...b4. 

Boris: 44...gxh4 would be a serious positional mistake. 

Joel: I was trying to calculate 45 Sxh4 Sg5, trying to weigh the activity of the two rooks 
and see what would happen if I exchanged my h-pawn for his g-pawn. 

Boris: Unfortunately, he would simply play 46 g4 and, in addition to losing your h-pawn, 
your rook would be looking silly on the g-file. The correct move is 44...b4, fixing his pawns 
on light squares and obtaining good squares for your pieces. 

44...b4! 45 cxb4 

Playing 45 c4 £\d4 46 hxg5 hxg5 47 fib7+ ^f6 wouldn't have made much difference. 
Black has a winning position because of the threat of ...d6-d5. 

45—axb4 46 hxg5 hxg5 47 Sh7+ 6 48 Sb7 

White's counterplay in the line 48 Hh6+ ^e5 49 flg6 ^f4 is not dangerous because the 
pawn on e6 is untouchable; i.e. 50 Sxe6? loses to 50...Sxc2+ etc. 
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Exercise: What should Black do now? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 48..J2c3, trying to keep White's king on the second rank. 

Boris: That’s off the mark. After your move, White can retreat the bishop with 49 Adi, 
threatening to take on b4. Instead, you had to release your pieces from the defense of the 
b4-pawn. 

48...£>d4 49 Adi Ib5 50 flh7 



Exercise: Find the winning maneuver, (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: White has a bad bishop and Black's knight dominates it. The rook is passive behind 
the b-pawn though, so I would activate it by moving it to the open a-file. 
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Boris: If you attack the king on the second rank, it will move to d3. You need to use both 
the fact that White has a bad bishop and a vulnerable king. 

Joel: 50...Id5 - ? 

Boris: Yes! Now White doesn’t have a defense. 

50.. .1d5! 5llb7?! 

Moving the king wouldn’t save White either; e.g. 51 ^el £tf5 52 J.e2 Ia5 53 Ib7 £te3 
54 &f2 £\d5 with the decisive threat of bringing the rook to the second rank, or 51 ^cl £tf5 
52 Ib7 £>e3 53 Ae2 £>xg2 (53~.Id4 is equally good) 54 Ixb4 £tf4 55 Afl £\d3+ 56 ^.xd3 
Ixd3 and Black is winning the rook endgame. 

51.. .£\xb3+ 0-1 

It looks like White didn't see that after 52 ^el £>c5, the b-pawn is untouchable due to 
the check on d3. And 52 &c2 wouldn't have helped due to 52...Id2+ 53 ^xb3 Ixdl and the 
b-pawn still can't be taken because Black can check from bl. 

A well-known grandmaster of those years lost without making any obvious mistakes. 
One of the reasons for that was the counterplay Black got down the half-open c-file. Bron- 
stein wrote that castling queenside makes sense for White in the Sicilian, because the king 
can protect the c2-pawn and White will have his chances on the kingside. The positional 
considerations are not so significant in this case. On the other hand, Bronstein also be¬ 
lieved that if White doesn’t deliver checkmate, he will be worse in the ensuing positional 
struggle because of Black's counterplay down the c-file. This was illustrated nicely in the 
game. 

Your solutions to the tasks in this game were revealing too. When the exercises were 
about improving your position step by step, you had problems. I think this is a result of 
placing too much emphasis on openings and not enough on middlegame play. 

The strategic attraction of the Sicilian Defense for Black is that it permits a variety of 
different plans. You can castle kingside, queenside, or sometimes stay in the center as well. 
Where you castle determines the character and sharpness of the play. In the next game 
we'll start with the sharpest of those possibilities. 


Game 24 

G.Timoscenko-B.Gulko 

Kishinev 1975 
Sicilian Defense 

1 e 4 c 5 2 £>f 3 £>c 6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £>f 6 5 £>c3 d 6 6 ig5 Wb 6 

This was my favorite system in those years. We studied some of the theory in my game 
against Suetin in Volume l. 

7 £>b3 

In the 35 years or so since, it has been discovered that White is better if he offers a pawn 
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with 7 AeB!, whether or not Black accepts the offer. At the time of this game, however, that 
move wasn't played. 

7...e6 



8&d3 

White demonstrates his plan: To castle kingside and prepare an attack on the kingside, 
where he anticipates Black’s king will be. Other moves would lead to different plans: 

After 8 Wd2, for example, White will castle queenside and prepare a pawn attack on the 
kingside. 

In the case of 8 Axf6 gxf 6, White would tTy to take advantage of Black’s weak pawns. 
Probably most dangerous for Black is 8 Jk.f4! £>e5 9 Ae3 Wc710 f4 £>c6, as played in 
J.Speelman-B.Gulko, Hastings 1989/90. You can see that White lost only two tempi where¬ 
as Black has lost three. So White is a tempo up in what is now a position from the Scheve- 
ningen Variation. 

8.. JLe7 9 0-0 a610 &hl 

The quiet continuation 10 a4^a5 was played in the last game of the match J.Dorfman- 
B.Gulko, USSR Championship play-off, Moscow 1978, which brought a storm in a glass of 
water after 11 i.e3 Wc7 12 £>xa5 Wxa5 13 Wei! i.d7 14 h3 Hc8 15 f4 i.c6 16 Sbl Wc717 
b4 0-018 b5. Following one of Karpov's wins, this plan of b2-b4-b5 became popular in 
those years. 

Joel: What does “a storm in a glass of water" mean? 

Boris: It was a phrase that Stalin liked to use a lot. It means that the consequences are 
not dramatic. After l8..Jb<b5! 19 £>xbs axb5 20 Sxb5 d5 21 e5 £\e4, an equal position was 
reached and the players soon agreed on a draw. 

10.. .Wc7 11 f4 
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11...A67 

Black can probably allow himself a more active set-up: ll...b5l? 12 We2 (here 12 JLxf6 
Jk.xf6 13 Jk.xb5 Axc3 14 Jkxc6+ Wxc6 15 bxc3 0-0 is not dangerous for Black) 12... Jkb7 13 
Hael h6 and in the case of 14 Ah4, there is the typical trick 14...^xe4!, planning to castle 
queenside. 

I preferred to keep the pawns closer to the future position of the king, so I chose not to 
play ll...b5. The advantage of castling queenside is that White's plan of attack on the king- 
side, associated with JLd3, becomes irrelevant. 

In a game against Mednis at Sombor 1974,1 played immediately ll...h6!? 12 ith4 Ad7 
(now the above-mentioned trick is unattractive: I2...^xe4?! 13 £>xe4 Axh414 Wg4 and 
White has the advantage; e.g. 14-Af6 15 £\xf6+ gxf6 16 Wg7) 13 Ag3! 0-0 14 We2 £ib415 
e5 and White took the initiative. 

12 Wf3!? 

This looks like the best among the usual moves of White’s queen. 

In the game R.Byme-J.Benjamin, US Championship, Berkeley 1984, Byrne played 12 
We2?! h6 13 Ah4, which permitted the 13...£>xe4! trick again. Alternatively, 12 Wei would 
be met by 12...h6 13 Jkh4 g5! 14 fxg5 hxg5 15 Jkxg5 &g416 Jk.f4ikh4! 17 g3 Jkf6 and Black 
has an excellent game. 

Of course White doesn't have 17 We2? in this line. 
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Exercise: Why not? What does Black play? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I would play I7...^xh2 and Black wins after either 18 Jtxh2 Jtg3 or 18 < ^ > xh2 JLf2 
and mates. 

Boris: Correct. 

12...H6 13 i.h4 



Exercise: What is the most aggressive way for Black? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: Can I play the I3...^xe4 trick? 

Boris: I didn’t like 13 ...^xe4 here, because after 14 Jlxe7 £>xc3 15 Ah4! (15 itxd6 Wxd6 
16 bxc3 isn't bad for White either) 15 ...£\d5 16 Wg3 0-017 c4 £>de7 18 jk.f6 £>g6 19 Ac3 
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£ke7 20 Uadi, White has a strong position for the sacrificed pawn. 

Instead, with my next move, I destroy White's pawn phalanx, obtain the e5-square for 
the knight, and open the g-file against White's king. 

13.. .g5! 14 Ag3! 

This is certainly better than 14 fxg5 <£se5 15 We2 hxg5 16 Jtxg5 fixh2+! (after 16 ...^h 5 
17 We3 ^g4 18 Wf3 £>g3+! 19 Wxg3 £>xh2 20 <&gl £>xfl 21 ttxfl fig8 22 Wf3 ttxg5 23 
Wxf7+ ^d8, both kings are unsafe and the position is unclear) 17 ^xh2 £tfg4+, when 
Black's prospects are superb. 

14.. .gxf4 15 i.xf4 0-0-0 16 ^d2 h5! 

Preparing to bring the knight to the e5-square via g4. Of course, 17 h3 doesn’t prevent 
this maneuver as Black would just play 17 ...£>g4! anyway. 

17 £>c 4 <£>g418 a4 Hdf8 



19 We2?! 

White rejected the possibility of sacrificing his knight with 19 £rt>5l? axb5 20 axb5 ^b8 
21 b6 Wc6 22 b4, when the position is unclear, despite White having only one pawn for the 
piece. Let me ask you: Is it more risky to sacrifice a piece without clear justification, or to 
give your opponent the initiative in a stable position? 

Joel: Both seem risky to me. 

Boris: As this game and many others demonstrate: Not taking a risk is often riskier than 
taking one. 

I9...^ce5 20 a5 £>xc4! 21 i.xc4 £>e5 22 i.d3?! 

Again White rejects an unclear sacrifice with 22 Axa6 bxa6 23 Wxa6+ Wb7 24 We2. My 
feeling is that this sacrifice is less dangerous than the previous one, and that after 24...h4 
25 h3 Ac6, Black’s position is okay. 

Joel: It seems like White has a straightforward and potentially very dangerous attack. 
Boris: How would you continue? 

Joel: I would play 26 a6. 
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Boris: And after 26...Wb6, what would you play? 

Joel: I would play 27 l.e3. 

Boris: But after 27...Wb4, Black seems okay. His king will be safe on d7 and the queening 
square a8 is overprotected by his rook and light-squared bishop. 

22...H4 23 h3 



Exercise: How does Black improve his position? (difficulty level 3 ) 

Joel: I like 23...flhh7, preparing 24 ...^g8. 

Boris: You're right that Black needs to have a rook on the g-file, but he doesn’t need a 
rook on the h-file because it is impossible to see how the h-file could open up in the near 
future. Black’s two main choices here are between 23...Hhg8 and the very natural 23 .~l.c 6 . 

23...Shg8! 

Black postponed the necessary...lc6 in order to impede the b2-b4 push. In such a tense 
position, half a tempo can decide who will shoot first. 

24 £>a41x6 25 £>b6+ &b8 26 b4 
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Exercise: What should Black do? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: 26...f5 seems very strong. 

Boris: Correct! Now you can see the difference a tempo makes. 

Joel: Can you explain whatyou mean by that? I don't understand where the tempo 
came from. 

Boris: If I had played the natural 23...Ac6, White could have advanced 24 b4 immedi¬ 
ately. By postponing ...Jlc6, and instead playing 23...1hg8, White couldn't play 24 b4 be¬ 
cause the knight on c3 would hang. As a result, he had to prepare it with 24 &a4, and that 
move with the knight means that I get to shoot first. 

26...f5! 27 Sf2?! 

White’s position is already bad. For instance: 

a) 27 flael £>xd3 28 cxd3 fxe4 29 dxe4 Abs wins the exchange. 

b) 27 Axes dxe5 28 flabl (28 b5 axbs is no good for White) 28...3Sd8 29 Hf2 3Sd4 30 b5 
(30 exfs is met by 30...e4 31 Ac4 Wg3 and after the inevitable ...Ad6, White cannot protect 
the h2-square) 30...axb5 31 exfs ££f4! 32 Hbfl ]Sxf2 33 Sxf2 Acs and White is defenseless. 
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Exercise: What would you play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I guess I would play 27...iLg5, tTying to get rid of White's dark-squared bishop. I 
looked at 27...£>xd3, which seemed really interesting, but after 28 cxd3 itf6 29 Hcl Jtd4 BO 
JLe3,1 couldn't see what Black has accomplished apart from giving up my strong knight on 
e5 and opening the c-file for White's rook, which now pins my bishop and opposes my 
queen. 

Boris: You have to evaluate the position correctly and realize when fruit are ripe for the 
picking. White's position is bad, and as the Russian saying goes: “It is impossible to make an 
omelet without breaking eggs Therefore, Black has to exchange his excellent knight on e5 
for White's passive bishop on d3 with 27...£\xd3l, though the continuation is different from 
the one you considered. Let's see what happens in the game. 

27.. .^xd3! 28 cxd3 fxe4 

Not 28.. JLf6 as you intended. 

29 d4! 

In the case of 29 dxe4 e5, Black wins the e4-pawn, after which White is unable to pro¬ 
tect the g2-square. Instead, my opponent tries to blockade the position, hoping to keep the 
black bishops at bay. The next stage of the game is typical for Soviet tournaments in those 
years, when to win a won game you had to overcome fierce resistance. 

29.. .1.5! 30 fid figf8 31 i.e3 fixf2 32 i.xf2 d5 33 i.gl! 

White has to sacrifice a second pawn, even though it allows Black to exchange dark- 
squared bishops. After 33 Ael Wd6! 34 Ad2 jLd8, White would again be unable to protect 
the h2-square sufficiently; e.g. 35 £lc7 36 Jtgl Jib5 37 Wh5 Wg3 and White is para¬ 

lyzed. 

33.. .Axb4 34 i.h2 Ad6 35 fifl 
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Exercise: To exchange rooks or not? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: My intuition tells me that exchanging rooks is bad in that it gives White too many 
opportunities, so I would play 35...Sg8. 

Boris: Very good! There exists a rule that when you have a material advantage, ex¬ 
change pieces - but here such an exchange gives White chances because of the weakness 
of Black’s back rank. Therefore, it is important to protect the eighth rank and keep rooks on 
the board. In the game I played 35...fle8, with the idea of ...e6-e5 at some moment, but the 
important part of this exercise is not exchanging rooks. 

35."Se8! 36 i.xd6 Wxd6 37 Wh5 e5 38 Id 



Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level l) 
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Joel: White is threatening 39 Wxe8+ JLxe8 40 2c8+ and mate next move, so I guess I 
would simply play something like 38...Sf8. 

Boris: That hangs the e5-pawn, but the important part of the tactical exercise was to see 
White’s trick. 38... 1 B f e7, as played in the game, is stronger because it protects against the 
trick and covers e5. 

3S..Mel 39 dxe5 



Exercise: What would you play this time? {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: If 39... 1 ® r xe5? 40 Wxe5! Sxe5 412xc6, so I would play 39...d4, getting my two con¬ 
nected passed pawns rolling. 

Boris: You saw the trick, very good. I played 39...e3 in the game, which is more resolute, 
since the e-pawn is closer to becoming a queen than the d-pawn. As it turns out, you could 
permit White’s trick because, in the end, Black is winning; i.e. 39... 1 ® r xe5 40 Wxe5 Sxe5 41 
2xc6 bxc6 42 £id7+ &c7 43 £>xe5 c5 44 'i’gl c4 45 ^2 c3 and the pawns supported by the 
king will win. Over the board, however, it is better not to allow such possibilities; 39...e3 is 
simpler. 

39.. .e3! 40Wf3 #a 3! 41figl 

White already doesn’t have a defense. If 41 fic2 then 4l... 1 S r al+ 42 ^2 1 i r xe5+, followed 
by 43 ...e2, and Black wins. 

41.. .d4 42 Wf4 
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Exercise: How would you utilize the advantages of your position? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: I would play 42...e2, threatening ..Mxh3+, and not fearing 43 e6+. 

Boris: Good. 

42...e2! 43 e6+ <&a7 44 Wxh4 fixe6 45 £>d5 Wc5 46 £>c7 



Exercise: How would you finish things off? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: I would play 46..Jb<g2+. 

Boris: Right. 

46.. JLxg2+! 47 &xg2 Sg6+ 48 &hl Wc6+ 0-1 

This kind of position with opposite side castling explains why Alekhine called the Sicil- 
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ian a Russian duel. It will become even more understandable after the next game. 

Joel: I liked the idea of having to break eggs to make an omelet. When the time is right, 
you have to go for it and have confidence in your position and tactical resources. 

The next game comes from the last round of a tournament in Amsterdam. I was a full 
point behind Chandler, who was in the lead and just needed a draw. The tournament 
situation explains my choice of defense - the Sicilian. This game is interesting from the 
perspective of psychology. When Black needs to win and White is happy with a draw, the 
first player can make mistakes in risky moments by virtue of his inclination toward safer 
continuations. 


Game 25 

M.Chandler-B.Gulko 

OHRA Tournament, Amsterdam 1987 
Sicilian Defense 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £\xd4 £*f6 5 £>c3 d6 6 Ag5 Wb6 7 £\b3 

By this time, I knew that the move 7 Ae3! was very dangerous for Black but I hoped, be¬ 
cause of the tournament situation, that my opponent would not go in for the very unclear 
and tactical complications that arise from it and instead choose a quieter continuation. 

7.. .e6 8 Ae2 

The plan with Wd2 and 0-0-0 is more challenging, but as we have discussed, Chandler 
wanted to play more safely. 

8.. .a6 9 0-0 Ae7 10 Axf6 

White has to play this if he wants Black to recapture with the pawn. If he plays 10 ^hl 
first, then Black has I0... 1 i r c7!, when he protects d6 and can answer Axf6 with ...Axf6. 

10.. .gxf6 ll &hl 

The game I.Bondarevsky-M.Botvinnik, USSR Championship, Moscow 1951, proved that a 
very annoying plan for Black in such positions is if White places his bishop on h5 and pro¬ 
ceeds to push his f-pawn. That plan is not immediately promising here because Black can 
bring his knight to c4; i.e. 11 Ah 5 £>e5 12 We2 Ad7 13 ^hl Sc8 14 f4 £>c4 with good coun¬ 
terplay. So, before playing his bishop to h5, White has to take control of the e5-square. 

11.. .Ad7 12 f4 

12 Ah 5 is still not appealing because Black has I2...£>e5l, heading for c4. 

Joel: Why is it so important to get there? 

Boris: With a knight on c4, a number of important squares in White’s camp become 
vulnerable, such as b2, e3, and c3. For example, if White defends b2 with his rook, Black can 
play ...3Sc8, threatening ...£ixb2, because White's knight on c3 is hanging. In other words, 
with a knight on c4, Black takes over the initiative. 
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Exercise: What does Black have to play here? (difficulty level 5) 

Joel: From what you said, I would play 12...h5. 

Boris: That is absolutely correct! Now that White has taken control of e5, he is ready to 
play Ah5 with a stable advantage (e.g. l2...Sc8? 13 Ahs!). 

12...h5l 



Exercise: What should White do? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I know what not to do - White shouldn't take the pawn - but I don’t know what he 
should do. 

Boris: It is important that you have a feeling for when not to take the pawn. A move that 
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doesn’t open the h-file for Black, such as 13 Af3 or 13 a4, would have been better. 

13 i.xh5?! 

Joel: It seems to me that Chandler took the riskier path. 

Boris: I don't think it was risky, I think he estimated the position imprecisely. In this kind 
of position, the factor of the open h-file outweighs the extra pawn. 



Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think I would castle here. Even though it sacrifices a second pawn, I would be able 
to bring my other rook over to the open files on the kingside. 

Boris: 13...0-0-014 Axf7 doesn't look good because White can bring his bishop back to 
g6 and play f4-f5. It is difficult in such a situation (when you have just sacrificed material) 
to play quietly, but the correct move is l3...Sh7, simply protecting f7, preparing ...0-0-0, 
and making it possible for Black to double rooks on the h-file. 

13.. .2h7! 14 a4 0 - 0 - 0 15 a5 WC7 

This is preferable to lS-.Way because it prevents the maneuvers £>d2-c4-b6 or &a4-b6, 
both of which would now leave the a5-pawn hanging. 

16 i.g4?! 

White decides to protect the h2-pawn by placing his bishop on h3 via g4. The drawback 
is that the bishop on h3 is vulnerable to a potential exchange sacrifice. It was better to play 
16 h3l? and put the bishop on f3. 

16.. .2g8! 17 i.h3?! &b818 Sf3 £tb419 We2 2gh8! 

Now the idea of sacrificing the exchange on h3 becomes more obvious. 19..~&c6? would 
have been premature due to 20 £>d4, since Black’s bishop is too valuable a piece to be ex¬ 
changed for the knight. 

20 2dl 2£h4 21 Wd2 
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Exercise: How should Black continue? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I want to try and take advantage of the pin on the bishop on h3, or open the game 
up for the bishop pair on the diagonals. 2l...e5 would be bad because of 22 f5, but 2l...d5 
looks interesting to me. I didn't really calculate variations, it just feels like the right way to 
go. 

Boris: That is an interesting alternative and not worse than what I played with the same 
idea of opening the position. 

21 ...f5! 22 £>d4 

After 22 exf5!?, play becomes very sharp: 22.. .itc6 23 £\d4! ib<f3! 24 £\xf3 flxh3 25 gxh3 
Wc6 26 #g2 £\xc2 with an unclear position that is difficult to evaluate. 

The immediate 23...Sxh3 was worse due to 24 Sxh3! Hxh3 25 £\ce2! and suddenly 
Black's knight is in trouble. 

Joel: What about 25...^d5 - ? 

Boris: Then 26 £>xc6+ Wxc6 27 £>d4, followed by gxh3, and Black doesn't have compen¬ 
sation for the exchange. 

22...fxe4 23 £>xe4 Wxa5 24 Sb3 
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Exercise: What should Black play here? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: 24...d5 would solve the problem of the hanging knight but ruin Black's position. In¬ 
stead, 24...Wd5 counterattacks nicely because, after 25 Wxb4, Black can take on e4 and the 
b7-pawn is protected. 

Boris: Correct, but 25 1 S r xb4 is not the important continuation. 25 flxb4 is far more criti¬ 
cal. 



Exercise: What would you do now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 25...Wxe4. 

Boris: That loses to 26 £>f5, attacking queen and rook. Black has to play 25...flxh3! 26 
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gxh 3 WxeA+ 27 ^2 Wxg 2 + 28 < ^ > xg 2 e5! 29 £>f3 .&xh3+ 30^3 itf5, when his position is 
very pleasant. With two bishops, two passed pawns in the center, and a vulnerable white 
king, Black has very good prospects. 

24...Wd5! 25 £>f3!? fixh3!? 

As we have seen, this natural exchange sacrifice was the main idea of Black's strategy. If 
I were a computer or had had more time, I would have calculated 25 - 1 i f xd 2 ! 26 £>exd 2 
flxf4 27 g3 ita4! 28 Axe 6 fxe 6 29 gxf4 £ixc 2 ! 30 Sc3 Af 6 31 lc4 ^e3 with a winning end¬ 
game. The game continuation is much more complicated. Humans tend to get stuck on 
particular ideas and plans and have a harder time seeing different ones that occasionally 
and suddenly arise during a game. This is one of the big advantages of computers, who 
have no memory or desire. 

26 gxh3 Wxe4 27 Wxb4 i.c6! 

Much more precise than 27 ... 1 S r xb 4 ?! 28 Sxb 4 £lc6 29 < ^ > g 2 , when White’s position isn’t 
so bad. 

28 Wxe4i.xe4 29 Sd 2 



Exercise: Which move do you consider to be 
most promising foT Black? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: If 29...fixh3 immediately, then 30 ^g2 comes with tempo and Black has to retreat. I 
don't think trying to keep the king in the corner with 29..JSg8 works after 30 fig2. So I think 
I would play 29...flh4. 

Boris: Correct! The pawn on f4 is more valuable than the one on h3. 

Joel: When I was thinking about the position I wasn’t considering the difference in the 
relative values of the h- and f-pawns. Can you say something about this? 

Boris: To maintain the initiative, Black needs to attack White’s weak pawns, and by re¬ 
moving the f4-pawn, Black obtains two passed pawns. Winning the h3-pawn is of no stra¬ 
tegic value. 
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29...Sh4! 30 &g2 Sxf4 31 &g3 



Exercise: What should Black play? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I guess I would play 3l...e5. 

Boris: That's exactly what I did! It looks very natural, but it’s a serious mistake. The rook 
doesn't have room to operate on f4, so the right move is 3l-Sf6!. Then play would con¬ 
tinue 32 h4 fig6+ 33 £>g5 (or 33 ^f4 f5, followed by ...e6-e5) 33-.-l.c6 34 <&f4 e5+ 35 ^e3 (or 
35 ^5 -ld7+ 36 ^>e4 f5+) 35-f5 and Black is winning. 

At this point in the game, both players were in serious time trouble and used mainly 
their intuition and feeling for the position rather than calculation. Now, using computers, I 
can see that our feelings were not always correct. 

3l...e5? 32 h4 2f6 

At this moment I realized that my rook was losing its mobility. The natural 32...f5? was 
bad because, after 33 h3, Black’s rook is severely restricted. 

33&g5 Sg6 34&f2 
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34.. .1.xg5?! 

This move was the result of time shortage and overestimating the strength of my 
passed pawns. Stronger was 34...£c6! 35 Hg3! (35 £>f3 f5 is bad for White) 35».^h6 36 ^gl! 
(better than 36 £if3 e4or 36 Sg4 f5) 36..Jkd81. 

Joel: And White will lose his knight if he takes on f7 because of.. JLb6+ and ...Sf6+. 

Boris: Right. 

35 hxg5 Sxg5 36 Hxd6 flg2+ 37 &e3 f5 38 fid2?! 

Chandler, like me, overestimated the strength of Black’s passed pawns. Instead, after 38 
Sxa6! (better than 38£e6.&d5 3922e8+'&a740lLb4f4+4l ^d3 Sg5, when Black preserves 
his winning chances) 38... J.d5 39 Sb4 f4+ 40 ^3, White has good prospects of a draw. 

38.. .f4+ 39 &xe4 Sxd2 40 &xe5?l 

White's chances for an escape now were tied to his h-pawn, so it was better to begin 
pushing it at once with 40 h4 ttxc2 41 ILh3!. The logic is that, with the h-pawn, White’s king 
in the center is very strong; whereas without the h-pawn, as in the game, the king is too far 
from the queenside where it will be needed for defense. 

40.. Jlxc2 41 &xf4? 

He could have maintained some drawing chances with 41 h4! ILh2 (after 4l...f3? 42 
Sxf3 Sxb2 43 Sh3, White’s h-pawn saves him) 42 < &xf4 fixh4+ 43 ^e5! fic4 44 ^dS, when 
the white king is cut off from his b-pawn by only one file. 

41.. .fixh2 42 S e4“d2 
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Here White’s king is cut off by two files, which makes the winning task easy. The ex¬ 
change of rooks is lethal for him, so Black will just slowly improve the position of his king 
and pawns, while White is powerless to do anything. 

43 &e3 2d6 44&e42d2 45 &e3 2d7 46 2c3 &a7 47 &e2 

Now Black’s king can move forward. The attempt to prevent this by 47 2b3 would be 
met by 47...2d6, followed by ...2b6, when Black can continue improving his position. 

47.. .^b6 48 2c4 Ids! 49 &e3 

If White tries to prevent the black king from penetrating, he will lose by exactly one 
tempo: 49 b3 2b5 50 2c3 &a5 51 ^d3 &b4 52 &c2 2c5. Now you see the difference be¬ 
tween White’s king being cut off by two files as opposed to one file. 

Joel: I guess if it was only one file, White's king would be in time. 

Boris: I might have other ways of making progress, but his drawing chances would cer¬ 
tainly improve. 

49.. .a5 50 2h4 Sb5! 51 2 h 2 2b3+! 
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Now I switch from cutting off White's king by files to cutting it off by ranks. The rest is 
simple. 

52 &d4 &b5 53 lh7 b6 54 lh 2 &b4 55 1H6 b5 56 lh 2 a4 57 &d5 flg3 58 &c6 fig6+ 59 &d5 
fig5+ 60 &d4 

60 &c6 ^3 was no better for White. 

60...&b3 61 lf2 b4 62 lh 2 fig4+ 63 &c5 &a2 64 &b5 b3 65 &c5 a3 66 bxa3+ ®xa3 671H8 
b2 0-1 

After the game, Efim Geller told me "It looks like your opponent didn’t know that he had 
not to take the pawn." I had to confess that I didn't know that either, because winning the 
h-pawn doesn’t expose White to immediate threats. Classical players such as Geller, Bot- 
vinnik, Smyslov, Alekhine, Keres - the players we learned from - knew much more about 
chess than we did. 

When White doesn't want to take the risk associated with the Open Sicilian, they can 
turn to more strategic options (such as the Rossolimo or Closed Sicilian) which we will con¬ 
sider in the next two games. The game before us was interesting both from the perspective 
of the opening and because of the positional pawn sacrifice played, where I received subtle 
compensation that is not easy to formalize. Of course, I am not the only person to think so. 
Bronstein wrote in his classic book Zurich International Chess Tournament, 1953 (notes to 
Taimanov-Gligoric, rd.17): "The sacrifice of a pawn for the initiative is one of the most 
complex problems of chess strategy - and perhaps of its psychology as well. The positions 
that occur as the result of a sacrifice are so varied that no generalizations can possibly be 
made.” 


Came 26 

G.Uusi-B.Gulko 

USSR 1977 
Sicilian Defense 

Joel: Can you say something about your opponent? 

Boris: He was one of the strongest masters in Estonia and at one time Moscow Cham¬ 
pion, because he studied in Moscow. He ended up not playing very much because he be¬ 
came a very successful engineer. 

1 e4 c5 2 £\f 3 £\c 6 3 Ab5 e6 4 Axc6 bxc6 
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5 0-0 

Years after this game was played, it was found that 5 0-0 significantly reduces White’s 
chances to fight for the initiative. The most promising continuations are 5 d3 and 5 b3. 

On 5 b3, Gelfand played the immediate 5...e5l? in his 2012 World Championship match 
against Anand, while Topalov has played 5~.d5l?. But if Black continues as I do in the game 
with 5...^e7, then after 6 Jtb2 £>g6, White has the strong 7 h4l as Mickey Adams played 
against Shirov at Reykjavik 2003. 

The other popular line nowadays is 5 d3 £\e7, when White can play for the initiative with 6 
h4l? or 6 £>g5l?. All these possibilities disappear after the immediate 5 0-0. These examples 
show that the old advice of castling as soon as you can is now outdated. 

5~.£>e7 6 b3 £>g6 7 i.b 2 f6 8 e5 

This was a novelty at the time. Previously, I had faced 8 d4 cxd4 9 £>xd4 Ae7 10 c4 0-0 
ll the 3 Wc7 12 Wd2 a6 13 Sadi Jtb7 14 f4 Had8 15 £ide2 f5, when Black obtained a good 
game in V.Savon-B.Gulko, Vilnius Zonal 1975. 

8.. JLe7 9 exf6 Jlxf6 

The most natural continuation, but I think it's more challenging, albeit more risky, to 
play 9...gxf6!?, when Black plans to build a big center. 

10 Jtxf6 #xf6 ll ^C3 0-012 <5^e4 #e713 £>fg5! h614 ^h3 d5 15 Wh5 
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Exercise: What would you play here? {difficulty level 5) 

Joel: I guess I would play I5...£>f4, trading off a pair of knights. I’m not sure what to do 
about my bishop, but I’d like to double rooks on the f-file. Maybe the bishop needs to be on 
d7 for a while, otherwise the e-pawn will fall under too much pressure. 

Boris: After I5...£if416 £>xf4 fixf417 £>g3, Black has to defend an inferior position be¬ 
cause White gets rid of his misplaced knight on h3, while Black doesn't have an active plan 
that would compensate for his pawn structure. He perhaps can play for equality, though 
definitely no more than that. 

Black should try to make use of the misplaced white knight, but the attempt to keep it 
there with 15 ...£>h4 allows 16 £>eg5! e5 (not I6...£>f5? 17 Wg6! and Black is losing) 17 Wxh4 
J.xh3 18 Wxh3 hxg5 and White is better because Black’s pawns can become weak. Instead, 
Black can sacrifice a pawn in order to keep his very important knight on g6 on the board 
and White's restricted knight on h3. Now Black has an active plan to increase the pressure 
on the kingside. 

15_Wf7! 16 £txc5 e5 

White's knight occupies a seemingly good position on c5, but because it's not coordi¬ 
nated with the efforts of his other pieces, the knight is effectively useless. And White's 
queen and knight on the h-file are negatively coordinated. By which I mean that the queen 
cannot leave the h5-square because she has to protect the knight on h3. 

17 flael Wf618 d3?! 
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Exercise: How can Black develop his initiative? {difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I don't see anything other than l8...a5, aiming to create counterplay on the queen- 
side. 

Boris: That is not a bad positional move in itself, but it's not part of a consistent plan. In 
other words, it isn't clear what you will do next. I think lS.JS'dB is better, threatening to 
safeguard the g6-knight (with ...Jtxh3 or ...Hf5) and then take on c5, while simultaneously 
vacating the f-file so the rook can operate. 

White would have done better to prepare the support of the c5-knight with 18 c3l, in¬ 
tending d2-d4. In that case, however, Black has l8...£h4, threatening to take on h3. 

18.. .Wd6! 19 £>a4 

The attempt to solve White’s problems tactically with 19 d4?! exd4 20 £>e6 is met by 

20.. .JLxe6 21 WxgB Hf6 and Black is better; while if White protects the knight with 19 b4, 
play continues I9...a5 20 a3 axb4 21 axb4 Sa2 and Black obtains the initiative. As a result 
of these considerations, White is forced to withdraw his knight from the center. 
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Exercise: What would you play here? {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I first looked at I9...flf5 but didn’t see how it really furthered my cause, because 
White could simply play 20 We2 ILf6 21 #h5 and Black still hasn’t figured out where to put 
his bishop, nor how to get his other rook into the game. So I came up with I9...ttb8, consid¬ 
ering that the bishop is already doing a good job from c8, and Black can follow up with 
...fib4, threatening ...Ag4, trapping the queen. I remember William Lombardy telling me, at 
the old Chess Shop on Thompson Street in New York City, that bishops are developed on 
their home squares, so that was part of my thinking. 



Boris: Switching the rook from f8 to f6 via 19...Sf5 actually gains an important tempo. 
After the game continuation, Black releases the queen from protecting the knight on g6 
and is ready to double rooks. Your suggestion of 19 ..Jlb8 is interesting, but White can pre- 
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vent 20...fib4 by playing 20 c3, or else restrict the rook after its arrival on b4 by playing c2- 
c4. 

19.. .fif5 20Wdllf6 2lie3 

Despite the wasted tempo, it was probably preferable to return the queen with 21 Wh5, 
after which Black could choose between your idea of 2l..JSb8l? and ...ILb4 (when.. JLg4 and 
...ILh4 are threats) or simply 21...J.d7!?, followed by ..JSaf8, which is more promising. 

21.. JLd7 22 d4 flaf 8 

Joel: What about 22...e4, releasing the tension on the e-pawn? That’s what I would be 
inclined to play. 

Boris: I first improve the position of my pieces and then take care of pawns. Of course, 
before playing 22...flaf8, you have to evaluate whether White has 23 dxe5. 

23 £>C5!? 

White can't tTy and ease the pressure by returning the pawn with 23 dxe5 &xe5 
(threatening ...£>f3+) 24 f4, because after 24..~&.xh3 25 Hxh3 ILxf4, Black’s position is much 
better. 

23.. .1.C8! 



Joel: So I was justified in my confusion about what to do with the bishop, which is well 
placed on its home square after all, as Lombardy said. You lost a tempo in retreating it to 
c8 again but were able to double rooks in the meantime. It seems you used the tempo you 
gained on White's queen to good effect. It allowed you, in some way, to set up your ideal 
position. 

Boris: Correct. 

24 C3 

Now 24 dxe5 £>xe5 is even worse on the previous move, since if 25 Wd4 then 25...£>f3+ 
and Black is winning. 

24..<e4! 25 Wh5 fif5 26 Wdl £\h4 27 c4 

In the case of 27 Hg3, the quiet move 27...^5f6 would be extremely unpleasant for 
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White, due to the threat of 28...£\f5 29 ttg4 £\e3, winning. 

Instead, 27 ^hl was more stubborn, when 27..JSf3l? seems very attractive, but White 
can defend after 28 gxf3 Jb<h3 29 Igl exf3 30 flg3 Ag2+ 31 ^gl £>f5 32 flexf3 Axf3 33 
flxf3. Stronger was 27..JS5f7! 28 Wh5 We7 with permanent pressure for Black. 



Exercise: What would you play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I am putting something on f3,1 just don't know whether it should be the knight or 
the rook. I have to calculate it. 

Boris: You're right, both moves are good. I played 27...£tf3+, but perhaps 27—Sf3! is even 
stronger, when 28 ttxf3 exf3 (or any other capture on f3) would win for Black. 

27».£>f3+! 28 gxf3 Ixf3 29 &hl 



Exercise: Which piece should take on h3? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I would take with the rook and after 30 fixh3 Axh3, Black will win the exchange. If 
White tries to avoid this, he will lose the f2-pawn with the threat of mate on h2. 

Boris: Exactly the stupid move I played, which overlooks White’s defense. Instead, after 
the correct 29...Axh3 30 figl Hxe3 31 fxe3 fif2, he cannot defend against mate on h2 with 
32 fig3 because 32...fifl+ wins the queen. 

29.. .fixh3?! 30 fig3! 

Now the struggle continues; in order to win, Black has to play precisely. 

30.. .fixg3 3lfxg3i.g4! 

Black chooses a forcing line; alternatively, 31 ...Ah3 was not worse. 

32 Wei 

If 32 fixf8+ Wxf8 33 Wei, then 33...Wf3+ 34 ^gl Ah3 and mate is inevitable. 

32.. .dxc4l 
Attacking d4. 

33 ^xe4 

After 33 fixf8+ Wxf8 34 <£>xe4 Wf3+ 35 ^gl Ah3 , White is again defenseless. 

33.. .fixfl+ 34 Wxfl Wd5 35 Wg2 0-1 

Here White lost on time, but he would have lost anyway. I was planning 35...Wxd4 36 h3 
Wdl+ 37 ^h2 Af3 38 £tf2 We2 39 Wgl c3 and wins, while 36...Af5 would win even faster. 

Oleg Romanishin was one of the world’s strongest grandmasters. Several months be¬ 
fore the following game he tied with Tal for first place in the super tournament of sixteen 
grandmasters in Leningrad, ahead of World Champion Anatoly Karpov. He liked compli¬ 
cated positions and wasn’t afraid of taking risks. This game was recognized as the most 
beautiful in the 1977 USSR Championship. I don’t think it’s particularly beautiful, but I do 
think it teaches us some important strategic ideas. 


Came 27 

O.Romanishin-B.Gulko 

USSR Championship, Leningrad 1977 
Sicilian Defense 

1 e4 c5 2 4k3 £>c6 3 £*f3 d6 4 g3 g6 5 Ag2 Ag7 6 0-0 Ag4! 
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This amusing plan of giving up the light-squared bishop for the knight was introduced, 
to the best of my knowledge, by Fischer in a similar position against Hort at Palma de Mal¬ 
lorca 1970. In that game, Fischer played an early ...a7-a6 and hadn't yet fianchettoed his 
dark-squared bishop, but in both cases Black's idea is to exchange bishop for knight, which 
gives him control of the e5- and d4-squares and, in the process, reduces White's attacking 
chances on the kingside. The idea became popular on account of Ulf Andersson, who used 
it successfully in the English (in similar positions with reversed colors). 

7 h3 J.xf3 8 Wxf3 e6! 

For Black it is important to restrict White's knight on c3 so that it cannot be redeployed 
to a more meaningful position. In the case of 8...£tf 6 9 £)d5l, White would rid himself of 
this awkward piece. 

9^e2 

A more routine plan would be 9 Wdl, followed by d2-d3 and f2-f4. My opponent de¬ 
cided to utilize his queen where it is on the third rank. 

9.. .£>ge7 10 Wb3 0-0 11 c3 

White realized that taking the pawn would be bad, as after ll Wxb7 Was 12 Wb3 3Sfb8 
13 We3 Jlxb2 14 itxb2 Sxb2, Black has the advantage. 

11.. .Wd7 12 d3 d5 13 i.e3 b6! 14 ladl 
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Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I think I would like to move my a8-rook somewhere, because in some cases the pin 
on the knight from the bishop on g2 can be annoying. Perhaps something like I4...^ac8. 

Boris: If Black plays l4..JSac8, White has 15 d4 (which he prepared on the previous 
move) with a good game because he has managed to open the position for his bishops. The 
correct way for Black, therefore, is to prevent this by playing 14...d4! himself. 

Now the logic behind Black's previous move 13...b6! becomes clear. The immediate 
13 ...d4?! would have been premature, due to 14 cxd4 £>xd415 £>xd4 Axd416 Axd4 cxd4 
17 e5 and White is better. Black needs to be able to recapture and occupy d4 with a piece, 
not a pawn. In this variation, he is unable to play I6... 1 i r xd4because the b7-pawn hangs 
with tempo; hence 13...b6, preparing to play 14...d4next move. 

14...d4! 15 i.cl 

Now after 15 cxd4 £>xd4 and the exchange of minor pieces, Black will have the advan¬ 
tage because of the weakness on d4 and the backward pawn on d3. 
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Exercise: What is the logical continuation of the 
plan started with 13...b6 - ? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I think White is threatening to play 16 e5, so Black should either move the rook on 
a8 or play I5...e5.1 think I5...e5 is more consistent with Black’s plan to keep the position 
closed. 

Boris: Black's chances are on the queenside, so your first instinct to move the rook is bet¬ 
ter, especially as White's pieces are not well placed to meet aggression in that sector of the 
board. 

Joel: But how does that keep the position closed? 

Boris: My plan was not to keep the position closed, but to not open it in White’s favor! 
Now that I have prevented White from doing that, I can go ahead with my plan of playing 
on the queenside. 

15...1ab8! 16 f 4 b5 17 g4?! 
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Exercise: How should Black execute his plan? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I'm trying to figure out how to open the position on the queen side, but I don’t 
know how exactly. 

Boris: You’re right that Black needs to open the queenside, and the way to do it is 

17.. .dxc3 I8bxc3b4. 

Joel: I looked at that but I thought White could reply with 19 c4, keeping the position 
closed on that side of the board, and then play Jtb2, maintaining control of d4. 

Boris: In that case, Black would occupy d4 immediately with 19...£>d4! 20 £}xd4 Axd4+ 
21 ^hl a5, keeping all his trumps in the position. White had to try and prevent Black's plan 
with 17 e5l? f6 18 exf6 Axf6; or even a move earlier with 16 c4l? b5 17 cxb5 £>a5. In either 
case, though, Black's position would still be preferable. 

17.. .dxc3! 18 bxc3 b419 e5 

After 19 cxb4 £>d4! 20 ^xd4 Axd4+ 21 &hl 2xb4 22 Wc2 J2fb8, Black is clearly better. 

19 »JSfd 8 20 WcA ^d5! 



21 cxb4 

My opponent didn’t accept the pawn sacrifice because, after 21 WxcS Af8 22 Wc4 
Sdc81, White is in great danger; for example, 23 Axd5 exd5 24 Wa6 bxc3 25 ^xc3 Ab4! 26 
£}e2 ^xe5! 27 fxe5 2b6 and White loses his queen. 

21...cxb4 22 d4lbc8 23 Wb3 as! 

Black had an alternative way in 23...^a5! 24 Wbl Wa4 25 f5 £>c3 26 £\xc3 bxc3 27 ^4 
c2, but the text was more straightforward. 

24 f 5 
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Exercise: What should Black do now? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I would play 24... 1 i f a7, putting pressure on d4, threatening ,..^xe5 or ...Axes, and 
preparing ...a5-a4. 

Boris: That idea has its merits, but the move you prepared (...a5-a4) doesn't need further 
preparation. It can be played immediately. 

24.. .a4!? 25 %3 

25 Wxa4 would lose in view of 25 ...&xd4! 26 #xd7 £\xe2+ 27 2 Hxd7 28 fxe6 fxe6 29 

AxdS Sxd5 30 &xe2 Sxe5+ and Black has a winning endgame; while if 30 fixds then 

30.. .£>xd is decisive. 

Joel: Is that so clear? You have two minor pieces for the rook, but the position seems 
pretty open to me. 

Boris: I have two minor pieces for the rook and will probably pick up the a-pawn as well. 
Joel: How so? 

Boris: Well, if 31 ILd2 then 3i...Ah6 and he cannot hold onto the pawn. 
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Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I want to play 25...^c3. 

Boris: And when he plays 26 £\xc3, what did you have in mind? 

Joel: 26...£\xd4l. 

Boris: Correct! That is how it went in the game. I could have played the combination a 
move earlier, but I thought that 24...a4 was a logical inclusion in my plan. Yes, it offered 
White the possibility of a more stubborn defense in 25 Wd 3 ! £>c 3 l? (a strong alternative 
was 25 ...Way!? 26 ‘Mil b 3 27 axb 3 £>cb4 28 Wb 5 a 3 with dangerous threats) 26 £>xc 3 bxc 3 
27 Wxc 3 £\xd4, but Black is still much better; for example, 28 Wa 5 Ixcl 29 Sxcl £>e2+ 30 
&hl £}g3+ 31 ^h2 £>xfl+ 32 flxfl Wd4. 

However, because of the possibility of 25 Wd3, we have to come to the conclusion that 
the immediate 24...^c3! was stronger than 24...a4. But I found this idea one move too late. 

25...£>c3! 26 £>xc3 <£>xd4 27 Ag5 
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27.. .£xc3?! 

This is an important psychological moment. Black could win quickly by playing 

27.. .bxc3! and White cannot avoid big losses because, in addition to all his other problems, 
he now has to contend with a strong passed pawn; for example, 28 Sdel c2 and White 
doesn’t have 29 Axd8 because of 29...clW 30 fixcl £>e2+ etc. 

Instead, Black makes a typical mistake: Having the advantage, I tried to hold on to my 
advantage by playing safely and missed the best continuation. 

Joel: This happens to me all the time. Can you give some advice about how to overcome 
this tendency? 

Boris: You simply have to take lessons from your failures and try (as a result) not to di¬ 
minish your advantage by playing cautiously in future games. 

28Wf2 

After 28 Wei Wa7! 29 ^hl Sd7, Black has a decisive advantage. 



Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I’m not sure. I was looking at 28...Axes, sacrificing the exchange, but I’m not sure 
that’s necessary. I also considered 28...fic2 29 Wei Se2, but I didn’t how to continue. 

Boris: You’re right to play 28...Sc2, attacking the queen; but afteT 29 Wei, Black has the 
simple 29...Hxg2+ 30 &xg2 Wd5+, winning easily. 

28.. .6.2! 29 Wxc2 

In playing 28...Sc2 you also had to consider what to do after 29 We3. Here Black can play 

29.. .Wa7 30 ^hl (30 Axd8 loses the queen to 30...£\e2+ 31 ^f2 £\gl+!) 30...Sd7 and 
White’s position is desperate. In this line, it would be more stubborn to play 30 fxe6 fxe6 
31 ^hl Sd7 32 We4, when White has hopes of resisting. But transposing to an endgame 
gives him even better chances to escape. 

29.. .£txc2 30 Sxd7 Sxd7 31 Ac6 Ha7 
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Exercise: Try to find a hidden chance foT White to survive? (difficulty level 6) 

Joel: Well, 32 ttdl looks obvious since Black’s back rank is weak; but then Black has 

32.. JLxeS 33 2d8+ &g7 and White can't push f5-f6 because the f6-square is covered by the 
bishop and king. I tried the immediate 32 f6 AfS 33 Sdl, but then Black can play 33-..-&C5+ 
34 < &g2 JLd4 and it looks like he's okay, because if White attacks the knight with 35 cl, 
Black just plays 35...b3. 

Boris: That is a good try, except that in the 32 f6 ilf8 33 Hdl line, Black can simply play 

33.. .b3 and the a-pawn is unstoppable. So 32 f6 is incorrect. Instead, your first idea 32 JSdl 
was correct, though after 32...Axes 33 J2d8+ ^7, you needed to consider 34 fxe6 fxe6. 



Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: 35 fld7+ ttxd7 36 JLxd7 and if Black tries to protect the e6-pawn with 36...‘£ > f7, then 
White has 37 Axa4. 

Boris: But Black wins with 36...b3 and the pawns are unstoppable. At the beginning of 
the variation with 32 fidl, White had to see 35 ilxa4! Ad4+ (Black cannot capture because 
35-.fixa4 36 Sd7+ is perpetual check) 36 ^fl ite3! 37 Axc2 itxg5 38 Hb8 flxa2 39 ^.b3, 
when the opposite-colored bishops give him good drawing chances. 

Going back to 32...iLxe5, strangely enough, the natural taking of a central pawn was a 
mistake. Correct was 32...h61! 33 Af4 b3 34 iLe4 exf5 35 gxf5 bxa2! 36 Axc2 Hc7l and 
White’s bishop can't escape the attentions of Black's rook; i.e. 37 Axa4 fia7, or 37 Ad3 JSd7, 
or 37 Ae4 Sc4 38 Ad5 fid4! and wins. 

Joel: Wow, I wish I could play chess like that. 

Boris: You have to be a computer. 

32 i.e4? b3 33 fxe6 

If 33 axb3 then 33...a3l 34 itxc2 a2 35 ttal Axes and Black is winning. 

33»’fxe6 34 i.f6 

34 axb3 axb3 is hopeless too; or 34...a3, as in the previous note. 

34...£>e3 35 ficl 

Or 35 fif2 £\dl 36 Hd2 £\c3 and wins. 

35...bxa2 36 flal a3 37 flxa2 £>dl 38 i.d3 £>c3 39 Hal i.xf6 40 exf6 a2 41 i.c4 &f7 42 
g5 Has 43 &hl flxg5 44 .&xa2 4^xa2 0-1 

In addition to being two pawns down, White's king is cut off in the corner. 
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Some Strategic Ideas 
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At the end of the 1980s, I received an offer to write the section on the Catalan as part of 
the Encyclopedia of Chess Openings (published by Informator). I later regretted taking this 
job, because creating a theoretical monograph on the Catalan is extremely difficult due to 
the endless transpositions that can occur - i.e. each position can be reached in many dif¬ 
ferent ways, even from entirely different openings such as the Queen's Indian. I believe 
that the only real way to study this opening is to learn and understand the main ideas, be¬ 
cause to study it move by move is very confusing. The following game is devoted to just 
one interesting strategic idea. 


Game 28 

B.Gulko-D.Campora 

Biel 1987 
Catalan Opening 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 ±e7 4 g3 £>f6 5 Ag2 0-0 6 Wc2 c6 7 0-0 b5?! 

The idea of pushing the pawn to b5 for Black in similar positions was popular at the 
time, mainly because of two games, T.V.Petrosian-B.Spassky, Moscow (4th matchgame) 
1966, and V.Korchnoi-B.Spassky, Moscow 1971. Luckily for me, I was familiar with a strong 
and not so obvious counter-reaction. 

8 c5! 

My friend GM Razuvaev studied the Catalan very deeply during those years and he famil¬ 
iarized me with this antidote to Black’s plan. Simply defending the c4-pawn is worse: 8 b3 a5 

9 £>bd2 bxc410 bxc4 Aa6 and Black has counterplay, LAlburt-E.Sveshnikov, USSR 1974. 
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8...a5 9 £>bd2 £>bd7 



Exercise: What is the continuation of White's plan? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I don't know, but I think he has to play 10 e4. 

Boris: Correct. It is counterintuitive because it gives Black the d5-square, a strong out¬ 
post for his knight. Nevertheless, this position is good for White, who has more and space 
can prepare an attack on the kingside, whereas Black’s position is passive. If the white 
pawn was still on c4 and the black pawn still on b7, Black would obtain enough counter¬ 
play by playing ...c6-c5. Obviously, Black cannot do this in the game, so White can quietly 
prepare his plan while Black has to wait passively. The advantages associated with this 
kind of position were demonstrated by Petrosian in some his games in the Queen's Gam¬ 
bit, though his bishop was not on g2. 

10 e4 &xe411 £>xe4 dxe4 12 #xe4 2a6!? 

At the time, I thought Black could play I2...£>f6?! 13 Wxc6 Jtd7, but after 14 Wb6 Wxb6 
15 cxb6 2ab8 16 £>e5 2xb6 17 Ad2 b418 Sfcl, White obtains a big advantage in the end¬ 
game because he controls the c-file. 

Joel: How would you play after something like I8...2fc8, for example? 

Boris: In that case White is winning immediately: 19 £>xd7 Sxcl 20 Sad £>xd7 21 Sc7 
Sd6 22 Ac6 £>f6 23 ^.f4 and Black has to give up the exchange or resign - or give up the 
exchange and resign! 

13 Sel 2e8 
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Exercise: Which move fits best with White’s plan? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I'm thinking about either 14 £\e5 or 14 h4. If 14 £\e5 then 14...^xe5 15 dxe5 Jtxc5 
is no good for White, so I think 14 h4 looks right. 

Boris: Correct. In addition to the fact that 14 £\e5 loses a pawn, it is strategically incor¬ 
rect to exchange knights prematurely because White has more space. 14 h4, on the other 
hand, is entirely consistent with the demands of the position. 

Joel: I remember reading that Tal said, "No knights, no attack, no mate!” 

Boris: Right. 

14 h4! £>f6 15 Wc2! 

Of course White’s queen has to stare at Black’s kingside, so c2 is the correct square. 

15...^d5 
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Exercise: How would you proceed? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I'm thinking about 16 a3 (to keep the knight out), 16 £\e5 (to increase the sphere of 
influence of the knight), and 16 h5. The move 16 a3 seems like a waste of time because 
White can just go to e4 with the queen afteT ...£\b4.16 £\e5 seems like a real possibility, but 
I think White's pieces are reasonably placed here, so I would play 16 h5 with the idea of 
playing £>e5 after weakening Black’s kingside. 

Boris: My logic here is that Black's position is very solid - passive but solid. To break 
through, White has to create more opportunities. 16 £Je5 is good because the knight is 
placed actively on e5, but I don't think it is best. Instead, I played 16 a4. The point of this 
move is that, after the inevitable I6...b4, Black's rook (which guards c6) becomes vulnerable 
to attack by Afl, while the move ...£rt>4, which bothered you, is now impossible because 
the pawn would be on b4. Therefore 16 a4! increases my options. 

16 a4! b417 £>e5 Wc7?! 



Exercise: How can you develop your game? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I would probably play 18 We4, intending Afl-d3, or if l8...4Jf6 then 19 Wf3. 

Boris: I think your plan is too slow and doesn’t promise too much. In any case, after 
...£\f6, Black protects h7. Instead, White has a tactical option in 18 jfc.fl, attacking the rook - 
if it moves, White can follow with 19 £>xc6 and 20 Abs. However, this idea has a drawback 
too: after 18 jfc.fl, Black can play l8...Ab7! (I8...2a8 is bad because of 19 £\xc6 Wxc6 20 
Abs) 19 Axa6 Axa6 and White can hardly utilize the extra exchange because he has no 
open files. As we will see shortly, I found a different solution. 

At the time, I considered l7...Af6!? 18 Afl Axes! to have been more prudent for Black. 
Then it would again be bad to take the exchange, since 19 Axa6?! Axd4 20 Ad3 g6 gives 
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Black a good game; he also has a solid position after 19 fixes?! Sa7. The best move, there¬ 
fore, is 19 dxes!, when White takes control of the f 6-square. 

Half a year later, I was able to check out this kind of position in a game against IM Tony 
Saidy at the 1987 American Open in Los Angeles: 



My play from here demonstrates how White can develop his attack. The game contin¬ 
ued 20...‘&h8 21 jigs Wc7 22 fiadl h6 23 £.e4! a4 24 Whs axb3. 



Exercise: How does White proceed? (difficulty level 6) 

Joel: Maybe 25 Axh6, since 25...gxh6 26 Wxh6+ is mate next move. 

Boris: If 25 Jtxh6 was the answer, I wouldn't have assigned the problem a difficulty rat¬ 
ing of level 6. After 25 Axh6, Black has 25—f5l, when White will have an extra pawn but the 
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position is far from clear. The same answer applies to 25 axb3 f5l. 

The correct way forward is 25 Sxd5l! f5l (still the best defense; instead, my opponent 
played 25...cxd5? and the game ended prosaically after 26 Jtf6! ^8 27 #g4 g6 28 itxg6 l- 
0) 26 exf6 cxd5 27 fxg7+ #xg7 and now: 



Exercise: Try to find a winning variation, {difficulty level 4) 

Joel: What is wrong with 28 JLxh6 here? 

Boris: 28...#f7, threatening both the queen and f2, turns the game around. White only 
has one move, which is to play 28 Ag6M first. Then after 28...bxa2 29 Axh6 al# 30 Jtxg7+ 
&xg7 31 #117+ &f6 32 fixal Hxal+ 33 ^g2 d4+ 34f 3 Jtd5 35 Ah5, Black's king cannot be 
protected. 

Returning to my game with Campora, the correct move in the earlier exercise is: 

18 Jte4! g6 

In the case of I8...h6: 
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Exercise: How does White exploit the advantages of his position? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I'm tTying to make a sacrifice on the kingside work with either 19 Ah7+ ^f8 20 
£\xf7 < &xf7 211^6+ &f8 or 19 ®xf7 <&xf7 20 Ag6+ &f8 21 Axe8 <&xe8 22 Wg6+, but nei¬ 
ther seems all that appealing. 

Boris: You're right that a sacrifice on the kingside doesn’t work here. Instead, White has 
a combination that uses the whole board, from the h- to a-file: 19 Ah7+! ^8 20 Ad3! (now 
White threatens to take on a6 and play #h7) 20... < &g8 21 #e2! Ha8 22 £>xc6 and White is 
winning. So you can see that 18 Ae4 was a very tricky move. Black has to weaken his king- 
side with ...g7-g6. 

19 h5 Af6 20 hxg6 hxg6 



Exercise: How should White proceed? (difficulty level 3) 
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Joel: I would play 21 Axg6. 

Boris: Correct. 

21 Axg6! 

Sacrificing the knight is much weaker: 21 £>xg6?! Axd4! (not 2l...fxg6 22 Axd5 and 
White wins) 22 and the position is unclear. For a sacrifice to be truly dangerous, its 

acceptance has to be forced. 

21...fxg6 22 Wxg6+ 4?f8 



Exercise: What would you do now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: After 23 Ah6+ < &e7 24 ^7+ ^8, Black seems to be holding; therefore, I need to 
bring more pieces into the attack with 23 Ie4. I’m not sure where it is going but I know I 
need more firepower. 

Boris: That is absolutely correct. Excellent! 

23 Ie4! 

According to the computer, it is possible to play 23 Ah6+!? < &e7 and then 24 Ie4, but I 
am not sure why White should help Black evacuate his king from the corner. From the 
point of view of human logic, 23 Ie4 is better. 

23.. .6e7 

After 23 ...Axes 24 dxe5 Wf7, Black would lose by force: 25 Ah6+ &e7 26 Ag5+ ^f8 27 
IT16+1^7 28 Wh5 Wf7 29IT18+ Wfg8 30 IT14! Ia7 31 Ah6+ Ig7 (or 31...&f7 32 If4+ £>xf4 
33 1T6 mate) 32 Axg7+ l r xg7 33 Ig4 WxeS 34 1 Ti 7 £>e7 35 Idl 1T6 36 Id3 and there is 
no defense against 37 If3. 

24 Ag5! Sf8 

Taking the bishop wouldn’t have helped: 24...Axg5 25 Wxg5+ ^f8 26 £}g6+! ^f7 (or 

26.. .<&g8 27 ^e7+! &f7 28 &xd5) 27 Ih4 Ig8 28 Ih7+ Ig7 29 Ixg7+! <&xg7 
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Exercise: How to conclude the attack? (difficulty level l) 

Joel: Again, I think I need the rest of the army, though I can't figure out whether I should 
play BO fiel or 30 ^g2 and bring the rook into the game via the h-file. 

Boris: Excellent! Both ways win. I like 30 &g2 because it is more beautiful, but 30 fiel is 
good enough too. 

25 fif4l Wd8 26 fixf6! £>xf6 27 fiel Wd5 28 Wg7+ &e8 29 -&xf6 fia7 30 Wg6+ fiaf7 31 £ixf7 
fixf7 32 fie5! Wf3 33 Wg8+ 1-0 

My opponent resigned because of the inevitable mate after 33...fif8 34 Hxe6+. 

The 1974 Moscow Championship was a memorable tournament for me. I started with 
IV /2 points out of 12 games, and two draws at the end didn’t spoil my performance much. 

I finished clear first with a score of I3y2/15, three points ahead of Balashov. We have seen 
three of my wins already (Games 1,2 and 23 ). My opponent in the next game was a young 
international master who was junior champion of Europe. Sergey was an excellent theore¬ 
tician, and both Kasparov and Karpov were glad to have him as a second in their matches. 
For example, he returned the Petroff Defense to grandmaster practice after finding many 
new ideas. In the following game, he introduced a new system against the Catalan, which 
30 years later became very popular. 
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Game 29 

B.Gulko-S.Makarichev 

Moscow Championship 1974 
Catalan Opening 

1 &f3 d5 2 d4 e6 3 c4 £>f6 4 g3 dxc4 5 Ag2 i.b4+ 6 i.d2 a5l? 7 0-0 

Sixteen years later, I realized that the immediate 7 Wc2! is more precise. My game with 
Ljubojevic in Linares 1990 continued 7...b5?! 8 a4 c6? 



Exercise: Find the drawback to Black's last move, {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 9 axb5 &xd2 10 £\bxd2 cxb5 11 fia7 12 Ac6+. 

Boris: And after 12...£\xc613 4ixc6 Wd5 - ? 

Joel: I didn't see that. 

Boris: In any case, Black can also play ll...Sa6, protecting c6 and staying out of any 
forks, so your line is incorrect. 

What are Black's weaknesses? First, there is the pin on the a-file, which you exploited 
with your first move. Next, there is the weakness of the hl-a8 diagonal, and by playing me¬ 
chanically with 10 £>bxd2, you missed the opportunity to take advantage of it with 10 
£tfxd2l, after which Black's queenside is completely destroyed. 

If Black wants to play this way, it is necessary to take on d2 earlier, as in the first match- 
game, V.Kramnik-V.Topalov, Elista 2006:7..Jtxd2+ 8 Wxd2! (after 8 £>bxd2 b5 9 a4 c6, Black 
has a good game again) 8...C6I? 9 a4 b5 10 axb5 cxb5 11 Wg5 (this double attack on g7 and 
b5 is one reason why 7 ^c2 is more accurate than 7 0-0 0-0 8 #c2, when the g7-pawn is 
already protected) 11...0-012 Wxb5 Aa613 Wa4 Wb6 l40-0 1 i r xb2, though Black doesn't 
have any serious problems here. 
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A serious blow to this whole line came in the fourth matchgame, V.Anand-V.Topalov, 
Sofia 2010, where Anand played 10 £\a3!l. 



Joel: What’s so good about this move? 

Boris: First, note that 10 £>c3 can be met by I0...b4, whereas Black doesn’t have this 
move with the knight on a3 because the pawn on c4 would hang. Second, with the knight 
on c3, Black can seek exchanges with ...£}d5, which would be good in some cases, but now 
doesn’t have that either. After 10 £>a3! iLd7 11 £>d5 12 e4 ^b4 13 0-0 0-0 14 Sfdl iLe8 

15 d5l, Anand had a big advantage. 

However, all these brilliancies and subtleties weren't worked out until 36 years after my 
game with Makarichev. 

7...0-0 8 Wc2 b5?! 

Again, it was more precise to take on d2 first. After 8.. Jtxd2! 9 £>bxd2 b5 10 a4 c6 11 b3 
cxb312 £ixb3, White has sufficient compensation for the pawn but no more than that. 

9 a4! 

Korchnoi tried 9 AgS Ab7 10 a4 c6 ll £>c3 against Noguieras in Mesa 1992, but didn’t 
obtain an advantage after ll...^bd7l. 
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9.»bxa4 

Makarichev doesn’t overlook 9...c6 10 axb5 Axd2 ll £>fxd2l, which would be similar to 
my game with Ljubojevic. 

10 £>c3! 

More promising than 10 fixa4?! Ab7, as in A.Karpov-J.Piket, Monaco (4th matchgame) 
1999, where Black is not worse. 

10...i.b7?! 

In positions with weak pawns a knight can be a more valuable piece than a bishop. As a 
result, 10..Jb<c3!? was preferable. 

Joel: Why is that? 

Boris: Because weak pawns are usually connected with weak squares, the occupation of 
which can make knights very powerful. 

11 £\xa4 Jkxd2 
Stronger was ll..Jk.d5l. 

12 Wxd2 £\bd713 fifcl £\b6 
l3...Ad5 was better here too. 

14 £tc5! £te4 15 Wei! £\xc5 16 dxc5 £>d5?! 

Another inaccuracy. Black should have preferred l6...Axf3 17 Axf3 £)d5 18 lxa5 lb8 
with counterplay. It looks like Makarichev values bishops more than knights, as most chess 
players do. First, he didn't exchange his dark-squared bishop for the knight on c3, and now 
didn’t exchange his light-squared bishop for the knight on f3. This is a common mistake 
because, as we’ve already indicated, in positions with broken pawn chains a knight is often 
more valuable than a bishop. Ulf Andersson was an expert in finding positions where the 
knights were better than the bishops. 
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Exercise: How would you utilize the advantages of your position? (difficulty level 2) 
Joel: By playing 17 £>e5. 

Boris: Yes. White has to include all of his pieces in the assault. 

17 £ie5! 

Now White seizes the initiative. Taking one of the pawns was worse: after 17 Sxc4 £ib4 
or 17 flxa5 Wf6 18 e4 £>e7 19 e5 Wg6 20 Hxa8 Axa8 21 Sxc4 Ad5 22 ttcl £>c6, Black has 
counterplay. 

17...C3! 18 bxc3 f6 



Exercise: Try to find a combination that uses all of the 
advantages of White’s position, (difficulty level 6). 
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If it proves too difficult to calculate to the end, what would you play instinctively? (diffi¬ 
culty level 2) 

Joel: I guess I’d play 19 c6. 

Boris: That isn’t a bad move, but your instinct must be to improve the position of your 
pieces before pushing pawns and playing aggressively. 

Joel: What about 19 ficbl as a move? 

Boris: Correct. 

19 Scbl! Jla7 

Here I9...fxe5 20 Sxb7 a4 was more stubborn, though after 21 #d2, White is much bet¬ 
ter anyway. 



Exercise: Now what would you do? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I would play 20 £k4, attacking a5, followed by 21 £\e3. 

Boris: You overlooked a fork on c2 in your variation; i.e. 20^c4a4 21 £\e3? £ixe3 22 
Sxb7 Stxb7 23 itxb7 £>c2. In any case, usually you move forwards not backwards when 
you're pressing for the advantage and playing aggressively. White has placed his pieces on 
their ideal squares. What should you do next? 

Joel: Play with the pawns? 

Boris: Yes. You have to start to break through with pawns. 

Joel: So now it's time to play 20 c6, right? 

Boris: Correct. 

20 c6 JLa8?! 

Black could avoid the main line of the combination by playing 20..JLc8 21 4 a4, but 

then 22 e4 ^e7 23 e5 is still much better for White. 
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Exercise: How does White develop his combination? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I would play 21 £>d7, followed by 22 Bb8. 

Boris: 21 £>d7 is correct, but the follow-up 21..JSe8 22 2b8 is not decisive. Black can de¬ 
fend after 22...We7. Your pieces are overstretched but placed optimally. You have to find a 
concrete solution. What should you do? 

Joel: Push my pawns. I guess 22 c4 fits the bill. 

Boris: Correct. 

21 £>d7l fie8 22 c4l i.xc6 

After 22 ...£ib6 23 fixa5 flxa5 24 Wxa5 £ixc 4 25 Wa7, Black’s position is hopeless. His 
bishop is imprisoned on a8, which shows the importance of exchanging bishop for knight 
at the appropriate moment. 
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Exercise: Find the final blow, (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: I like 23 4hb8. 

Boris: And if he plays 23..Jtb7 - ? 

Joel: 24 cxd5. 

Boris: Then Black has 24... 1 S f xb8 25 dxe6 Wa8 with chances to survive. White has a better 
way. 

Joel: 24 Bxb7 looks tempting. 

Boris: And after 24...Bxb7 - ? 

Joel: 25 £}c 6, followed by 26 Wxa5. 

Boris: Very good! 

23 ^b8! 

The knight doesn't penetrate so deeply into enemy territory very often. 

23...Ab7 24 fixb7! Sxb7 25 £>c6 #d6 26 cxd5 exd5 27 Wxa5 fib2 28 Wxd5+ &f8 29 e3 fld2 



30 Wxd6+ 

White was short on time here and decides to simplify the position. I could have won 
more quickly in the middlegame with 30 Wh5l. This is the same psychological mistake as I 
made in my previous game against Romanishin. Playing safely in a winning position pro¬ 
longs the game and sometimes gives your opponent survival chances. 

30.. .Hxd6 31 i.f3 g6 32 &g2 Sd2 33 &fl Se6 34 la8+ &g7 35 lc8 

Black is paralyzed here, so White quietly prepares the final mating combination. 

35.. .Bd7 36 £>b8 Bde7 37 £>c6 Bd7 38 h4 led6 39 *el Bf7 40 &e2 Ifd7 41 £\d4 Ib6 42 
i.c6le7 
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Exercise: How do you improve White’s position further? (difficulty level 2) 


43 g4! 

Now Black can't move any of his pawns because each would create new weaknesses. 

43...£a6 44 3 Sb6 45 &g3 Sa6 46 Ad5 Sd6 



Exercise: How can you finish the game in style? (difficulty level 2) 

Joel: 47 Sg8+ ^6 48 £tf5+! gxf5 49 g5+ fxg5 (or 49...^h5 50 Ah3 mate) 50 hxg5+ ^hs 
51 Af3 mate. 

Boris: Correct! 

47 £>f5+! gxf5 48 5g8+ <4b6 49 g5+ fxg5 50 hxg5+ &H5 51 Af3 mate 
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Among the most difficult positions to play in chess are those with hanging and isolated 
pawns. The greatest modern players, Carlsen and Kramnik, try to reach these positions with 
both colors, hoping to outplay their opponents in the middlegame. The transformation of 
pawn structures is very difficult to evaluate and positional mistakes are common. 


Game 30 

B.Gulko-M.Chandler 

Hastings 1988/89 
Catalan Opening 

1 d4 £tf6 2 C4 e6 3 g3 Ab4+ 4 J.d2 i.e7 5 i.g2 d5 6 £tf3 0-0 7 0-0 c6 8 Wc2 b6 9 i.f4 



9.. .11b7 

For Black it is better not to tolerate a very strong bishop on f4 and play the immediate 

9.. .^h5, followed by ...f7-f5, transposing to a Stonewall structure. This is how Botvinnik 
played in his 1963 world championship match against Petrosian. 

Joel: What happens if he retreats? Do you go ahead with ...f7-f5 - ? 

Boris: Both ...f7-f5 and bringing the knight back to f6 are playable. 

Joel: So you are essentially telling White that you will not allow the bishop on f4. 

Boris: Yes. It is a veiy good position for the bishop. 

10 Sdl!? £>a6 

A novelty that soon became popular after this game; previously I0...£\bd7 had been 
played. Alternatively, Black can play I0...£\h5l? with same idea as in the previous note. 
Joel: What is the point of I0...£\a6 - ? 

Boris: The knight can jump to b4 in some lines and it leaves the d7-square free for the 
king’s knight, which can retreat in order to challenge a white knight if it shows up on e5. 
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11 £>e5 c5l? 

A sharp attempt to solve all of Black’s problems. Now the price of moves becomes very 
high as the position opens up. 

Instead, Tiviakov saved a slightly inferior position after ll.JSc8l? 12 £>c3 £>d7 (here 

12.. .C5?! is not good because of 13 dxc5 and White has strong pressure on d5) 13 ^3 £>xe5 
14 Axes Ad6, R.Wojtaszek-S.Tiviakov, Havana 2008. 

If Black plays directly ll...£>d7 12 4k3 £>xe5?! (l2...Sc8 transposes to Tiviakov's game), a 
difficult defense awaits him after 13 dxe5 Wc8 14 cxds cxds 15 lad. Even worse would be 

14.. .exd5 15 e4, when Black has a lot of problems: if he plays I5...dxe4, then after 16 £\xe4 
the white knight will able to reach the d6-square. 

Joel: And if he doesn’t take, White wins a pawn? 

Boris: Not immediately because there will be a pin on the c-file after I5...fid8 16 cxd5 
cxd5, but White will saddle Black with an isolated pawn and will have active pieces too. 
Overall, it will be an unpleasant position for Black to defend. 

Joel: What about ll...£>b4 - ? 

Boris: This move deserved attention. After 12 Wcl, White threatens to push the knight 
back so Black has to give up the center with I2...dxc4 in order to create a square for his 
knight on d5. In this case, White will have more space, but that is nothing to be immedi¬ 
ately afraid of. 

12 dxc5! Axes!? 

The two other recaptures didn’t solve Black’s problems either: I2...^xc5?l 13 £>c3 with 
strong pressure on d5, or 12...bxc5?! 13 £>c3 Wb6 14 a3 Sfd8 15 fld3 and Black’s position is 
uncomfortable again. 

13 cxd5 



Exercise: How should Black handle this position? (difficulty level 5) 
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Joel: l3...We7 looks like it loses to 14 d6, and taking on d5 with a piece loses to 15 e4 be¬ 
cause of the pin; so that leaves I3„.exd5, when Black will need to find a square for the 
queen in order to escape the dangers on the d-file. 

Boris: The same logic was used by my opponent, but he missed a very subtle move: 

13.. .Wc8!, getting out of the way of the rook on the d-file and threatening to take on f2. The 
only way for White to fight for advantage is with 14 ^c3 (it is unattractive to keep the 
pawn with 14 e4 because of I4...exd5 15 exd5 £\b4 16 Wb3 Wf 5 and Black has good coun¬ 
terplay with threats of ...£\c2 or ...g7-g5, targeting the weak f2-square) 14...^xd5 15 £\xd5l 
jLxf2+ 16 , &xf2 Wxc2 17 £>e7+ ^h8 18 iLxb7 Wc5+ 19 ^g2 Wxe7 20 Axa6, when White can 
hope that the activity of his minor pieces will give him the superiority. 

13.. .exd5?l 14 £>c 3 We 7 



Exercise: What would you play as White? (difficulty level 4 ) 

Joel: 15 Wf5 looks attractive, but I’m worried about I5...g6, followed by 16 ...^h 5 . So I 
would play 15 ^d3, trying to exchange off Black's dark-squared bishop, and then gang up 
on the IOP. 

Boris: Your answer shows your biggest problem: You don't like, and try to avoid, calcu¬ 
lating variations. At the same time, your intuition offered you the best move: 15 Wf5. Then 
after 15 ...g6, White has 16 Wg5 (the only reasonable move) and has now induced yet an¬ 
other weakness in Black’s position, the knight on f6. You reject the best move because it 
requires calculation. 

Joel: How do you overcome that problem? 

Boris: It is a habit. You have to overcome it with effort and training. Practice calculating 
variations and try to force yourself to calculate variations. 

Joel: I think the problem is that I play too much blitz online. 

Boris: Yes, blitz chess reinforces impulsive decision-making rather than thoroughness. 
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This is why Botvinnik recommended to his students not to play blitz because it develops 
shallowness in your play. 

15 #f5! 

The move you offered, 15 £*d3, restricts White’s queen from participating in the game; 
for example, I5...h6 16 Sad 2fd8 and White's advantage has diminished. 

15...We6 

A typical reaction, trying to rid himself of the weakness on d5, but it creates another 
weakness on e6. This is critical because the evaluation of the position after the exchange of 
queens determines the value of 15 WfS. Note that the active 15...d4 was no good either, 
because after 16 Axb7 Wxb? 17 £>b5 Wd5 (l7...Sfd8 18 Ag5 is just bad for Black) 18 e3, the 
d4-pawn would be condemned. 

I61txe6fxe6 



Exercise: What should White play now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think I would attack the pawn with 17 Ah3.1 considered 17 £*d3 because of how 
important Black's dark-squared bishop is in defending the dark squares, but I didn’t see 
where it got me after l7...Ae7. Whereas 17 Ah3 creates a concrete threat: I7...2ae8 18 
£>b5 and White wins the a7-pawn, while I7...2fe8 leaves the rook passive. 

Boris: I think you overestimate the power of l7...Sae8 18 £rt>5, since I8...£*e4 gives Black 
good counterplay. The move you rejected, 17 £>d3l, was much better. Now after l7...Ae7, 
White does play 18 Jth3 and Black cannot conveniently protect e6; e.g. 18.. JLc8 19 Sad 
and White is much better. 

17 £td3! £tb4 
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Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: I think I would take the knight and play £>b5, threatening to come into c7 or d6 
with the knight. Taking on c5 seems to strengthen Black's center. 

Boris: It is correct that taking on c5 strengthens Black's center but his weaknesses on the 
dark squares are more important. The solution is difficult to find exactly because it 
strengthens Black's center. In the line you offer 18 £>xb4 Axb4 19 &b5, Black sacrifices the 
exchange with 19.. .itc5! 20 £k7 £>g4l and starts an attack on f2. In this case, the position 
would become messy and Black would not be without chances. 

18 £>xc 5! bxc5 



Exercise: How would you proceed? (difficulty level 4) 
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Joel: I would be hard pressed not to play 19 Ad6. 

Boris: And after 19...fifc8 - ? 

Joel: I would play 20 Ah3. 

Boris: Then Black plays 20...'£f 7. 

Joel: So I would play 21 £ft>5. 

Boris: And after 2l...£ie8 - ? The problem is that your dark-squared bishop is where your 
knight needs to be. The correct move is 19 £)b5!. The knight on c3 is the only white minor 
piece that is not in action, so it is important to activate it. With 19 &b5, White hits all of 
Black’s weak points: a7, c7, d6, e6, and c5. 

19 £\b5! £>e8 20 lad £>a6 

If Black tries to push the knight back with 20...a6, White has 21 fixes! axb5 22 HxbS and 
wins, though 21 £\d6 is not bad either. 



Exercise: How to develop White’s assault? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think I would play 21 Ah3 again. 

Boris: Correct. This move strains Black’s defense. 

21 Ah3! Ac8 
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Exercise: How would you proceed now? (difficulty level 3) 

Joel: All my pieces are optimally placed, but I don’t see any good pawn breaks. 22 e4 d4 
seems reasonable for Black. 

Boris: What would White play after 22 ...d4 - ? 

Joel: I didn’t really calculate it; it just looked okay for Black. 

Boris: That is your biggest problem again. Calculate the consequences of 22 ...d4. 

Joel: Well, perhaps White can sacrifice on d4 with 23 £\xd4 cxd4 24 Hxc8 Bxc8 25 
Axe6+, followed by Axc8. 

Boris: Very good. And if Black responded with 23 ...e5 instead, what would you play? 

Joel: I would play 24 Axc8 2xc8 (otherwise the knight on a6 hangs) 25 Axes and Black 
cannot take the knight on d4 because the c-pawn is pinned. 

Boris: Very good. After 21 Ah 3 , Black has a bad choice. In addition to 2l...Ac8, he would 
lose a pawn after 21 ...^f7 22 Ad6, or if 2l...2f6 then 22 Ae5 2 h6 23 Ag4 and Black would 
have unsolvable problems with the rook a prisoner on h6. 

22 e4! Ad7 23 a4ld4 
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Exercise: What would you play here? (difficulty level 4) 

Joel: The only thing I see is 24 b4, but after 24...cxb4 25 Sxd4, Black can play 25...e5. 
Boris: If you calculate a little further you will see that White has 26 flxd7 exf4 27 e5l, 
when Black has a worthless knight on e8. 

24 b4! £>xb4 

There’s nothing better. 

25 Sxc5 d3 26 Jld2 ^a6 27 Sc3 

Now White wins a pawn with a superior position. The only trouble was that, after solv¬ 
ing these complicated strategic problems, I was short on time - but then so was my oppo¬ 
nent. 

27...£tf6 28 f3 e5 
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Exercise: Does White have to exchange bishops? {difficulty level 3) 

Joel: I think so. If he doesn’t and plays something like 29 Afl, then Black has 29...^b4, 
followed by 30...a5, when White will have to give his light-squared bishop for the knight in 
order to win the pawn. 

Boris: The right answer is exactly 29 JaLfll. This position illustrates the relativity of Fine’s 
rule: The side with a material advantage should exchange pieces, while the side with a mate¬ 
rial disadvantage should exchange pawns and keep pieces. Exchanges are only good if they 
don't worsen your position. 

Here White should not exchange pieces, since after 29 ^.xd7 £\xd7 30 Sxd3 £\dc5 31 
Sa3 2fd8, Black’s pieces would be become active and White is tied down and pinned. 
White should not help Black coordinate his pieces. 

29i.fl!2fd8 

The move you offered, 29...^b4, is met by 30 fic4, when Black doesn’t have any good op¬ 
tions. 

30 i.xd3 i.e6 31 i.e3 £>b4 



32i.e2 

White could take a second pawn with 32 £>xa7, and if 32...2d7 33 £>c6 2c8 then 34 
£>e7+2xe7 35 Bxc8+ ^.xc8 36 J.C5 £>xd3 37 Axe7 Aa6 38 Axf6 gxf6 39 2bl wins, but it 
doesn't make sense to calculate such long lines in time trouble. 

32.. .fixdl+ 33 i.xdl 2d8 34 i.e2 a5 35 fic5 

Equally good was 35 2, followed by ^el, and Black doesn't have any counterplay. 

35.. .1.b3 36 £tc3 £>c 2 37 &f2 2f8 38 h3 £>d7 39 Sc7 

When short of time it is instinctive to play active moves. Otherwise I could have again 
taken a second pawn with 39 2xa5. 

39.. .£tf640lc5i.e6 
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If be returned the knight to d7,1 would have taken the a4-pawn. After this I reached the 
time control and White's task is easy. 



41 Afl h5 

Simplifying the position with 41..^xe3 42 &xe3 fic8 43 Bxc8 Jtxc8 of course didn’t 
promise any survival chances after 44 f4. 

42 fixes Bc8 43 flc5 fib8 44 £>b5 ^b4 45 £>d4 Axh3 46 fixa5 Axfl 47 ^xfl ffc8 48 fibs 
Zhc2 49 £txc2 Sxc2 50 a5 fia2 51 £d4 £\h7 52 fib7 £>f6 53 £xf6 gxf6 54 fibs h4 55 gxh4 
&g7 56 h5 &h6 57 fif5 &g7 58 &el 1-0 
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'It is impossible to recommend this book highly enough. Ten out often." 

Paul Kane, Manchester Chess Federation, on Volume 1 
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